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DEDICATION. 


To the OrFicers of the BRITISH ARMY, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ar this criſis of our country, the preſent Appeal cannot be dedicated 
with more propriety, than to thoſe who are particularly ſelected to figh 
in defence of that Conſtitution on which I treat. 0 


Having reaſon, gentlemen, to value yourſelves on being born to the 
inheritance of raEz MEN, and on bearing the two-fold character of 
Soldier and Citizen, I truſt that, on a calm and diſpaſſionate peruſal of 
the diſtinctions which preſent themſelves in theſe pages, your ſentiments 
will not differ from thoſe of the Author on this important queſtion — 
* WHAT 1s ENGLAND'S CONSTITUTIONAL AND BEST SYSTEM OF 
© MILITARY DEFENCE ?? 


In that frankneſs and ſincerity which ever belong to the character of 

the true ſoldier, I confide for your approbation of the ſyſtem I am 

„ Anxious to ſee revived in full luſtre, widely as it may in ſome reſpeQs 
differ from that under which you now act: and I am confident that, 
whenever it may meet with legiſlative adoption, it will be youg pride and 
aps glory to transfer to it your ſervices and your talents. Then will it 

rendered worthy of that god-like captain, the immortal ALyRED,- 
from whoſe exalted genius it received its birth, | 


Generous Engliſhmen! the name of ALyzgp— the king, the father, 
the very creator of his country from a chaos of ruin and anarchy, and 
who with angelic 2 watched over its liberties— the name, I fay, 
of this prodigy of wiſdom, will recommend to you a military ſyſtem, 
which, the more it is contemplated, the more excellent it appears. 


It is not, my countrymen, a ſyſtem, the yp danger and the pe- 
cuniary burthen of which can ever de objects of public jealouſy, fear, 
or murmur ; nor its ultimate inefficiency a cauſe of public conſternation ; 


It is not a ſyſtem which, to create a ſoldier, annihilates a peaſant or an 
artizan; or which tears from a wife, or a kindred, from a home, or the 
occupation of his choice, the brave defender of the land, to waſte amongſt 
ſtrangers a taſteleſs life of parade and conſtraint ; 


% 

It is not a ſyſtem which, creating unhappy diſtinctions, with-holds the 
birth-right of equal law from him only by whoſe valour equal law and 1 
ſmiling peace are preſerved to the community; vor does it doom to a 
moment's privation of liberty him only, whoſe life is ſet at ſtake and con- 


tinually expoſed, chat to all others the ineſtimable bleſſing of liberty may 
be ſecured : 


Nor is it a ſyſtem which, relying too much on the converſion of men 
into machines, is continually at ftrife with nature. 
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No: on the contrary, the ſyſtem recommended is in all reſpets of 
another charactor. 


In point of expence, it is, without any rhetarical figure, the cheap 
« defence of nations;” while, in extinguiſhing jealouſy, in baniſhing 
fear, in aſſuring internal tranquillity, and annihilating external danger, 
it holds a glorious pre-eminence over every other military ſyſtem of . 
man invention. 


Without depriving the ſtate of the productive powers of a ſingle ci- 
tizen, it furniſhes more than a million of ſoldiers, ever in the enjoyment 
of the ſweets of peace, and ready at their poſts for the purpoſes of war. 


On the true principles of order, —the very bond of all ſociety, — and 
by a beautiful, refined, yet ſimple mechaniſm, it organizes a community 
of free citizens into an invincible army; it communicates the ſenſibilities 
of the individual to the aggregate of ſociety, and cauſes thoſe energies, 
for reſenting menace and repelling affault, which charaQerize a brave 
man, to adorn and to dignify a great nation. 


And it is a ſyſtem whieh, although regulated with mechanic: on, 
has yet its ſure foundations in the human heart; and, ve with 
ſociety itſelf, it has a ſolid reliance on its own reſiſtleſs force. 


The ſoldier it forms is equally impelled be law, by reaſon, and by 
atriotiſm, to fly to his ſtandard on the firſt ſound of danger: By his 
eareſt intereſts and his honour, he is prompted to a faithful diſcharg! 
of his duty; and by all the objects of his tendereſt attachment, and 
the nobleſt feelings of his ſoul, he is inſpired with that enthuſiaſm 


which rengers the Free Man, defending the liberties of his country, ever 
errible in the day of battle. N 


In fine, the military ſyſtem here ſpoken of, is a ſyſtem of which | 
liberty is the 3 foul, and general liberty the happy reſult. — 


May the intrinfic wiſdom of this ſyſtem — the nobleſt legacy of an 
En'ci1sn KinG—of kings the 1 that e*er bore earthly rule 
once more give life and energy to England, that her Liberties and her 
Glory may be immortal! oy, 
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Tur particular occurrences which firſt gave riſe to this Work are by 
no means unworthy of attention, as they ſtrongly charaRterize the prin» 
ciples and ſpirit by which two oppoſite parties in the State are actuated. 


But the narratives of theſe occurrences make but a ſmall and ſubor- 
dinate part of the preſent Appeal. If the author eſtimate his work 
aright, it will be found to throw lights on the ſubject of the Enghih Con- 
ſtitution, for which we ſhall in vain turn over the s of Ds Loiue, 
MonTzsQuitv, BLacxsTONR, and other diſtinguiſhed writers; and 
lights by which every plain man may ſee what that Conſtitution requires 
of himfelE, of miniſters, and of parliament; and by which he may, of 
real truth and certain knowledge, underſtand on what the liberties of 
kis country truly depend; and, 2 how thoſe liberties, when 
once impaired or loſt, are again to be ſtrengthened or recovered. 


He accordingly feels perſuaded, that, aſter due attention to his remarks 
on the Conſtitution, the much and deſervedly celebrated ComMrnTaAs 
Rx1ES ON THE Laws of ENGLAND, will, on ſome points, —and points 
of the higheſt importance, — be read with more advantage than can at 
preſent be done, by a ſtudent not previouſly acquainted with the hiſtory | 
and principles of TE EnGLisu ConsTITUTLON. F 


In the views of that Conſtitution which have been taken by political 
writers in general, there appears to the Author to have been a moſt extra» 
ordinary omiſſion, occaſioned by their not having diſcerned its true cha- 
rafter. By them it has been conſidered, as a ſyſtem of mere civil * go- 
vernment; and deſcribed, as if it were unnaturally and prepoſterouſly 
dependent, for both external and internal ſafety, on a power which is, in 
ſerious truth, its bane ;z as it muſt, if it continue, prove its deſtruction: 
Whereas the Engliſh Conſtitution is, in fact, a two-fold and admirable 
ſyſtem of civil and military polity moſt happily combined; whereby theſe 

two characters, like the faculties of intellectual ability and bodily force 
in man, are inſeparably interwoven, and conſtitute a complete ſtate, or 
Free government. 5 


It will perhaps be found, that juſt views of the Engliſh Conſtitution 
will not only aſſiſt us in the ſtudy of the ſcience of civil government, 
progeny ſo called ; but will enable us alſo to explode notions which have 

ng been conſidered as fundamental principles in the ſcience of war, 
And this conſideration has ſomewhat added to the author's more weighty 


inducements, to dedicate his work to the military part of his country» 
men. 


They being the beſt judges in the ſcience of war, he throws out to 
them an amicable challenge, liberally and candidly to diſcuſs that mili« 
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tary ſyſtem of which he treats; and he means it as a friendly provocation 
to them, to ſay all that can be ſaid to its prejudice, and in defence of the 
ſyſtem under Which they now act: ſo that x public may have the beſt 
means of comparing that conſtitutional military ſyſtem, which ſtateſmen 
have had their reaſons for treating with negle& and burying in oblivion, 
with that, of a far different deſcription, which they have equally had 
their reaſons for bringing into uſe and ſupporting ; and which they have 


nurſed up with the paternal hand of protection and patronage, as their 


favourite child. 


And if the diſcuſſion, while it large the military ideas of Engliſ 
foldiers, ſhall engrave on their hearts the principles of the Engliſh Mo 
and Conſtitution, how unſpeakable will be the benefit to their country ! 


Although the Author has been obliged to dig ſomewhat deeply amongſt 
conſtitutional and legal ruins, it has not been with the frivolous ſpirit 
of an antiquary ; nor to furniſh an idle paſtime for learned leiſure : but 
he ſought for truths to ſave his ſinking country, and he has found them: 


Or, to ſpeak metaphorically, he truſts that, in the preſent ſcarcity of 


conſtitutional coin, he has dug up a ſterling and an abundant treaſure ; 
which, if put into circulation, would prevent the impending bankruptc 

of Engliſh freedom; and make his country rich indeed, in that which is 
more precious than the precious metals; more to be deſired than gold, 


yuh an much fine gold; ſweeter alſo than honey, and the honey- 


But the eloquent ſorrows of liberty having ſometimes extorted from 
the Author the genuine language of feeling, his friends have not failed 
to expreſs their apprehenſions, —that however conſtitutionally, however 
legally, however meritoriouſly he may have written, yet, if he offend 
the powers that be, he muſt not reckon upon ſecurity ! a 


Were there no other danger to arreſt his attention, this perhaps might 
keep him ſilent; but, when he can no where turn his eyes, without ſee - 
ing danger in its moſt terriſic forms, threatening the Laws, the Conſtitu- 

- tion, and the Liberties of ER GLAN, und beholds ENGLAND herſelf 
threatened with ſubjugation to a foreign enemy, the petty danger a- 
gainſt which he is warned dwindles into inſignificance; when weighed 
in the icales of duty, this private danger is very cork; while that 
which is public, plunges the oppoſite ſide of the balance with the pon» 
derance of lead. | | 


It was not until the Author was engaged in the following diſcuſſion, 
he perceived the profound wiſdom of that remark of Fletcher, that the 
military branch * is the chief part of the conſtitution of any free go- 
« vernment:*” But, certain it is, the nation that is completely, and 
without factious diſtinctions, armed on a right ſyſtem, may fecurely me- 

_ ditate at leiſure, and with full effect, on reforms in the civil branch of 
its conſtitution ; whereas, a nation that has only a parchment freedom, 
while the ſward is monopolized by ſelected perſons and parties, may have 
indeed in its books, a law that is? the perfection of reaſon ; *” but, both 


its law and its liberty, it muſt hold at the diſcretion and good pleaſure 
of thoſe who bear the ſword, 


As recent events which have covered our country with naval glory, 
may have a tendency to weaken in the minds of the unreſtcing, the ef- 
fect of ſome of the author's remarks, he thinks it right to obſerve, that, 
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although he ſometimes endeavours to illuſtrate his arguments by re- 

ferences to paſſing events, he has been cautious not to be led aſtray by 
reaſonings applicable to ſuch events only ; but to lay down thoſe prin- 
ciples of national ſafety, which depend not upon accidental occurrences z 


but, being rooted in nature, muſt prove as permanent as human ex- 
iſtence. 


If the gallant Nelſon have deſtroyed a fleet of the enemy, be it re- 
membered, that that fleet conducted to its deſtination, an army that has 
taken poſſeſſion of a territory, which, of itſelf, under Stſoltris, once 
ſubdued countries more extenſive than all Europe. 


- If ſquadrons and naval detachments have been captured on their way 
for Ireland, we muſt not forget the anxiety and alarms which, but very 
lately, were felt both in that country and in this, from the expectation of 


ſerious invaſion : Nor ought we to be unmindful of the narrow eſcapes 
which the empire has had from being rent aſunder. 


If naval vigilance and energy have thus far happily, and I may add 
luckily, fapplied the deficiences of conſtitutional defence, we ought to 
be aware that long nights and a tempeſtuous ſeaſon may ſtill baffle that 
vigilance, and render that energy of no avail : But at all events, if there 
be fundamental errors in any ſyſtem, thoſe errors ought, if poſſible, to 
be corrected, before they produce the evils to which they naturally tend. 


And if a great ſea force and an immenſe land army, each maintained 
at enormous expence, have barely kept unwilling Ireland in ſubjection 
to his Majeſty, the Author preſumes to think, that ſuch an effect muſt 
flow from a wrong ſyſtem of government, civil as well as military, He 
alſo preſumes to maintain, that, on a right ſyſtem, a/mof the whole | ang 
waſt expence might have been. ſaved ; and that Ireland would have , 
not only in perfect ſecurity and tranquillity, but, at this moment, bound 
to England by the ſtrongeſt bonds of affection and attachment; on thoſe 
principles of Unton which can alone accord with the freedom of either 
country ; inſtead of greatly and deplorably leſſening, as ſhe now does, 
the military ſtrength of the Empire. - 


On the immediate ſubje& of our naval triumphs, ta which no pen can 
do juſtice, and the ſplendour of which now fills ſurrounding nations with 


* and aſtoniſhment, the Author feels impelled to ſay a few 
words. 


If miniſters ſhall promptly render thoſe national triumphs ſubſervient 
to the ſecuring a ſolid peace; — a peace to be made at once permanent 
and beneficial, by thoſe healing meaſures of reform ſo much- wanting to 
the preſervation of our political liberty; — then will thoſe triumphs be 
triumphs indeed; and may be claſſed amongſt the greateſt national bleſ- 
ſings: But if thoſe triumphs are to be turned to other, and oppoſite pur- 
poles, doubtleſs they may become inſtrumental to national calamity, and 
even to national ruin. Flattering and faſcinating the public mind, they 
are of a nature to anſwer the purpoſes of — who may wiſh to 


lure the nation into a continuance of war againſt its beſt intereſts ; and 
how much ſuch ſucceſſes muſt ſtrengthen the hands of preſiding miniſters 
1s perfectly well known. | 


Although by no means inſenſible to na 
arrived at a period of life, and at habits © 


tional glory, the Author has 
f refletion, which teach him, 
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that, without national freedom, national glory is a phantom, and at beſt 
a ſplendid wretehedneſs; for what in that caſe is it, but a gilded ſlavery! 
It is therefore his prayer, —a ＋ in perſect conſiſtence with every 
page of the following Appeal, that the fate of antient Rome may not 
* ; and that Engliſh Liberty may not expire in the arms 
of Victory! | | 
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ä 5 PAD T ris COTTON 


fo the 7 Felber and Taxed Hoſebol dert of Boſte *, 
Sy, and its Vicinity. 


SECTION I. | 
| Brotherteft Farm, July, 1797. 
| Fatkubs and CounTayment : | 


AN altercation on trifles would not deſerve your notice; nor ſhould if 
occupy my time: but when that which is eſſential to our freedom 
and happineſs is ſtruck at, it does not become men to be negligent and 
indifferent. 2 N22 Wachen 
In conſequence of circumſtances which have occurred ſince the = 
lie meeting held at Boſtori on the 29th of March, I feel myſelf particu- 
larly, and. in ſome degree perſonally, called on, to come forward once 
again, and to appeal to your judgment. On the occaſron I mention, 
ſome of us petitioned the houſe of commons oy mg, the unhappy 
fituation of public affairs. Others, who did not then give us the meet- 
ing, freely to diſcuſs and argue the caſe, afterwards held a meeting (on 
the roth of May) and produced, ſo far as their object was political, a 
counter-petition, | £55 8 
In this counter - petition, the political conduct of the firſt petitioners 
is ſtrongly condemned; in a3 much as, according to the expreſſed 
© conviction” of the counter-petitioners, a compliance with the pra 
of the firſt petition * would tend dired iy and unavoidably to the ſab. 
verſion of our preſent conſtitution.” This, my friends, is no ſlight in- 
or upon, either the underſtandings, or the intentions of, the firſt < 
etitioners. As this imputation is brought forward by one part of this 
neighbourhood, apainſt another part; and as, at this peculiar criſis, the 
r and ſafety of our country, more than at any former period 
of our hiſtory, appears to depend on the opinion of the people, I beg 
leave to call your attention to the queſtion at iſſue between the two peti- 
tioning parties; and for reaſons that will be given in the ſequel, it may 
be of much public utility, if you ſhould, after mature conſideration, 
p've your decided opinion upon it. One of the two parties muſt have 
n in an error extremely dangerous to the public peace and intereſt ; 
and as all are intereſted in the conſequences, it will well become-you to 
1 make yourſelves maſters of the * ion, and to decide upon it in the 
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moſt difpaſſionate manner, according to the beſt lights of reaſon, and 
the dictates of conſcience. The merits of the queſtion dn to the 
writer of theſe pages to lie in a narrow compaſs, and to be level with 
the capacities of plain, unlearned men. His beſt endeavours to affiſt in 
— ſhall not be wanting; aud they are the objects of the preſent 
n e thinks he does not appeal to you, as a man who has blindly adopt- 
ed particular opinions; nor as one who is devoted to any party in the 
ſtate; but as a man who allows that he is under a moral obligation to 
his fellow-men, and to that parent of whom all men are the children, to 
depart fromegograpinignbe,now holds as ſoon as it ſhall be proved a. 
private intereſts, to ſupport and promote, to the beſt of his judgment, 
the true intereſt of his country; which he conceives can only be done, 
by ſupporting and promoting the fundamental rights and liber ties of tis 
countrymen, EET 3 
He hopes what he writes will be read with like diſpoſitions; and that 
thoſe to whom he now appeals, will, like himſelf, exerciſe their inde- 
pendent judgments ; being, in matters of opinion, ever ready to take coun- 
ſel, but diſdaining to receive command. To be ſaddled againſt the free- 
dom of one's on will with another's political creed; meanly to bear 
the burthen of his private intereſt againſt conſcience and the public goed ; and 
to obey his call, his curb, or his ſpur; is to be a mere political horſe, 
and fit only to rank with that four-footed ſervant of our ſpecies : To 
think, to reaſon, and to will, on moral conliderations, and with inde- 
1 of mind, is to be a man. | 
A right reverend prelate has lately told an Engliſh people, they have 
nothing to do with the laws, but to obey them : and we are not withont 
plenty of inſtructors, to perſuade us, that all private perſons had beſt 
mind only their own private concerns, and leave matters of government 
wholly to thoſe in whoſe hands they are placed. 3 
No there are but two material objections to this kind advice. - Firſt, 
erer man beſides his private capacity as a merchant, a farmer, a me- 
chanic, &c. has likewiſe a public capacity, and public duties, as a mem- 
ber of the ſtate ; and ſecondly, this advice of the prelate- is not ver 
conſiſtent with common prudence, good ſenſe, or morality, for if any 
- free people on earth could once be brought to adopt it, the '6yerthrow 
of their liberty, and the ruin of all morality, would be the certain con- 
ſequence. At Athens, it was even a law—and a law framed by Solon, 
one of thoſe who for eminence were. called the feven wiſe men of 
Greece—that the private citizen who bore ſo criminal an indifference to- 
wards his country, as not to fake a decided part in its political agitations 
25 one ſide or another) ſhould ſuffer death. But not to carry things 
far as this, I ſtill hold it to be unqueſtionable, that all'men ſhould 
acquaint themſelves with the outline at leaft of thoſe duties which all 
men owe their country; and that the higheſt proof of excellence in go- 
vernment is, in its being ſo organized, as regularly to keep the whole 
O of the people to the As of their political duties, as a thing of 
courſe. 
By the author of the Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Engliſh Conſtitution, it 
has accordingly been well obſerved, that, in ancient times, the people 
were taught a knowledge of their conſtitution and their duties, by the 
annual exerciſe of their rights. Theaguual exerciſe,” ſays he again, 
« of elective power under the Sax 7 ent, was the quinteſſence, 
« the life and ſoul of their con WE AAc firſt principle ot. a go- 
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| « ernment, that is founded upon the natural rights of mankind, is the 
principle of annual election. Liberty and election, in this caſe, are 
« ſynonimous terms; for where there is no election, there can be no li- 
« berty.“ y. —11. Should this mode of educating man in his pollti- 
cal duties come once more into faſhion, it might be very ſerviceable for 
the inſtruction of thoſe in public, as well as in private ſtations, 7 
If, on political ſubjects, touching the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, or meaſures propoſed for their ſecurity, any ſhould be liſtened to 
with more than ordinary caution, it ſhould ſeem, and for very obyious, 
zeaſons, to be thoſe who are in public offices, from the prime miniſter 
down to the exciſeman ; but here, again, the faſtion of the times is the. 
revenſe of what prudence would diftate. But let not, my friends, even. 
the neceſſary caution here recommended, degenerate with you into po- 
litical prejudice, or party ſpirit. Jade the tree by us fruit. To him 
who is diſintereſted, independent in mind and conduct, faithful ta the 
conſtitution, and ever ready to explain what he means by it, liſten with 
attention, whether he be in or out of place: but when addreſſed by the 
ſelfiſh, the ſervile, the my/ferious, orthe verſatile, be upon your guard. 
With reſpect to attempts by direct power, derived from property, to 
prevent or to quaſh free diſcuſſion, or to ſuppreſs the manifeſtations of 
ublic opinion, I have no cautions to, offer; as ſuch, conduct would 
Peak for itſelf, This ſpecies of open tyranny, is, thank God, faſt 
wearing out: but, although this undiſguiſed tyranny is on the decline, 
we ought not therefore to conclude that all danger js over, When, on 
the expulſion of the Stewarts, prerogative was curbed, we know. to our. 
ſorrow what ſucceeded. A weight of taxes, which the red right arm of 
frerogatiue never could have laid upon this nation, nor would have dared 
to attempt, bas been impoſed upon it, and by means eafily to be ac- 
counted tor—by corrupt influence. And ſo, when property may have loſt 
its arbitrary power, means may and will be reſorted to, for obtaining an 
equivalent, perhaps more dangerous to public liberty. But it is our 
conſolation, that the ſame.remedy which would at once annikilate a 
corrupt influence in government, and yet leave prerogative in full poſ« 
ſeſſion of its . diſcretionary power of acting for the public good, where 
„the poſitive laws are ſilent *,” would likewiſe, althopgh it diveſted 
property of tyrannical authority, leave it in full ſecurity of enjoying all 
that fair and honeſt influence which muſt ever reſult from a henevoleut - 
and virtuous uſe of it, | | 
2 farther preface, I ſhall now lay before you the petition of 
To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament 
18 « aſſembled. - 3 


„The humble petitian of the underſigned Freeholders and 

« Houſeholders aſſeſſed to the payment of Taxes within the town 

| « of Boſton and the vicinity thereof, | K 
Seeing our country, notwithſtanding the free form of its govern- 
ment, and the capacities for grandeur and happineſs by which it has 
been ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, brought to a low and alarming ebb . 
« of adverſe fortune, we ſhould be wanting to ourſclves and to our 
2 if we called not with the voice of earneſt exhortation on your 
+ honourable houſe, to interpoſe its wiſdom and authority, for averting 
that torrent of calamity which now pours down upon us with ſo much 


* Blackſtone's Commentaries, I. 252. 
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" Parr I, 
« force, threatening both the property.and the liderties of the natian 


« with one common extinction. 

« With manufaQtures nouns at a ſtand and agriculture ſcarcely repay- 
« ing its own expence, it will be impoſſible long to anſwer the demands 
« of an increaſing taxation; And if, while the produce of our own 
“ ſoil appears to be equal to home conſumption, and makes but a 
« ſcanty return to the huſbandman, the money of our country be ſent 
abroad for the importation of foreign grain, the evils of a ſcarcity of 
„ ſpecie muſt be aggravated. ' 

« But when we turn our eyes to a national debt of more than four 
« hundred millions of pounds ſterling, contracted in one hundred years; 
4 of which debt above one hundred millions are the fruits of a four- 
« years' war, -a war of which we'profeſs not to know the object, nor 
can foreſee the end,—we muſt feel the moſt ſerious apprehenſions that 
208 ome ruin cannot be far off, unleſs averted by the return of dura- 
ble peace, followed up by the exertions of a wiſdom the moſt pro- 
found, and an economy the moſt rigorous, 132 

« And, indeed, in a country where repreſentation is the vital princi- 
6 ple of its conſtitution, and in which not a ſhilling can be legally put 
« at the diſpoſal of miniſters but by the deliberate act of the repreſenta 
« tive aſſembly of the nation, the very phenoraenon—the very exiſtence 
« of a debt of ſuch ruinous magnitude, is of more force than a thou- 
“ ſand tongues, to proclaim that, in the very ſtructure of the ſtate it- 
« ſelf, there muſt ſomewhere be a lamentable defet—that in ſome eſ- 
« ſential part, its organization muſt in the higheſt degree be deranged 
« and out of order. Wo | 

« And when we contraſt a public treaſury which, from the ſpirited 
« agriculture,” the immenſe manufacturing ability, and the boundleſs 
« commerce of this country, ought ever, without oppreſſion to the peo- 
« ple, to be full to the brim, — even overflowing for the advancement 
« of. national improvements, with our prefent exhauſted exchequer and 
« wounded credit, the exiſtence of ſuch a defect in the ſtate - of ſuch a 
« derangement in its organization, appears to be irreſiſtibly confirmed. 

« And when we know that your honourable houſe, which is pecu- 
« culiarly the people's part and -ſhare of our mixed government, has 
« ever had in its hands the full means of ſhielding them from wrongs of 
“ every kind, and of protecting their property from all improper public 
« impoſitions; while yet their preſent grievouſly-burthened condition 
« manifeſts that this protection has not been afforded; where, but in your 
& honourable houſe itſelf, can we look for that defect, or derangement 
« of organization, of which we have ſpoken? Where elſe, can we. 
« ſeek the true cauſe of a debt, which threatens ſpeedily to cruſh the 
« nation under its enormous weight? Or where, elſe, can we diſcover 
« the ſource of the dreadful power of ſucceſſive miniſters, by, which, 
„ without check, controul, or even inquiry into their moſt glaring miſ- 
« managements, they have improvidently and wickedly ſquandered 
* the patrimony of an injured people, and mortgaged the very ſweat of 
« the — of future generations, in the proſecution of war after war, 


for objects of political folly, of corrupt ambition, or of a criminal luſt 
« of unconſtitutional power? 5 N 3h 

« Ina petition preſented to your honourable houſe; on the ſixth day 
« of May 1793, we find aſſertions of a multitude of facts, all ſhewing 
&« that in the actual mode of ſupplying your honourable houſe with its 
« five hundred and fifty - eight members, the ſacred repreſentative prin- 
« ciple of our conſtitutian is contemptuouſly ſet at nought, and daring- 
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« ly trampled under foot by men of wealth and influence. Many of 
« thoſe facts demonſtrate, that feats in your honourable houſe, being 
« attached to real property, icularly in burgage houſes, may conſe- 
« quently be bought and fold like any other marketable commodity ; to 
8 the grievous wrong and diſhonour of this nation. wy" 

« Andin the ſaid petition it is particularly declared that three hun- 
« dred and feven of the members of your honourable houſe are returned, 
< not by the collective voice of thoſe whom they appear to repreſent, 
« but by the immediate authority of eighty-four individuals, and the re- 
« commendation of ſeventy-four other powerful perfons > ſo that a de- 
« cided majority of your honourable hauſe—to the utter ſubverſion of 
« all princjple—has no dependance whatever upon popular ele ion; 
« nor holds that political relation to the people, which our conſtitation 
« requires, as eſſential to its own exiſtence, and to the preſervation of 
« our property and our liberties. * 

© And to exhibit the moſt deadly of the ſtabs which our conſtitution 
« has received, legal evidence was even offered at your bar, to prove 
« that forty-one-peers of the realm returned eighty-one of your honour- 
« able members; aud that there were the moſt reaſonable grounds to 
* fſuſpect, the whole number ſo returned was no lefs than one hundred 
« and fifty, | 

« If all theſe be proveable facts if they be real truths, we need look 
© no farther for the ſource of national calamities: if the very fountain 

head of -Britiſh ſecurity be thus poiſoned, we ſee nothing in the pre- 

ſent gloomy aſpect of a fairs, but what is the neceſſary effect 
« of a natural cauſe; and to point elſewhere for vorrection before the 


maſter-evil be done away, were but folly and deluſion ;' inſuring, ra- 


ther than averting, that ruin with which we are threatened: 
« If our government of king, lords, and commons, to which we cling 
* wich ſuch fond attachment, be thus mangled and deformed;—if the 
repreſentative, the vital principle of our conſtitution, be thus almoſt 
torn up by the roots, here muſt begin the work of ſubſtantial reform, 
or our labour will be loſt, In this fatal violation of the rights of the 
E le, and of the independence of your honourable houſe, we be- 
iy a cauſe, whoſe magnitude and prolific faculties are fully corre- 
ſpondent to the multitude and the magnitude of the evils which, not- 
« withſtanding the natural capacities of Great Britain for proſperity, 
„% have weighed her down in ſevere adverſity to the earth, and now 
threaten her very exiſtence as a ſtate with ſpeedy diſſolution. —In 
this fatal violation of our conſtitution, we at once diſcover the whole 
ſecret of unmerited penſions of the reverſion of lucrative ſinecures 
to unborn claimants—of the expenſive multiplication of offices—of 
the laviſh expenditure of public) money—of a ſyſtem of devourin 
corruption—of the uncontrouled power of miniſters—and of the. dread- 
ful frequency of war, which throws open to them the flood gates of 
- patronage and influence, and which in a few campaigns, madly diſſi- 
tes what the induſtry of an age is required to accumulate; and, 
aſtly, it is here alſo we diſcover the certain cauſe of the aſtoniſhing 
phenomenon” now before our eyes, of our country, pre-eminently 
bleſſed with all the natural means of happineſs, finking under her 
« burthens in diſtreſs and miſery; a ſad example to rifing nations, of 
the dreadful conſequences of not perpetually looking with a jealous 
eye to the firſt encroachments on the foundations of freedom, which 
are the only ſure foundations of national profperity. 
That the purſe of the whole nation, inſtead of being under the right- 
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4 ful gyardianfhip'of repreſentatives fairly choſen by the whole nation, 

'4 ſhould be at the difpoial of a bouſe of parliament, a decided majority 

of whoſe members are ſaid to be appointed by one hundred and fifty- 

four individuals, and ſo pats by means of an unconſtitutional 
power and influence, your honourable houſe cannot think conſiſtent 
with any A of our conſtitution, of juſt government, or of right 

* reaſon: a revenue of more than twenty millions ſterling a year, 

* ſhould be extracted from the induſtry of the people, and vated away, 

by any other than a genuine repreſentative of that people, no example 
can ſanction; no precedent, no argument can juſtify. The condem- 

nation of ſuch a ſyſtem muſt now be impreſſed on every mind; and 
felt in every heart: it is written in the tears of the wretched, and in 

4 the blood of the ſlain: we hope, we truſt in the virtue of your ho- 

„ nourable houſe, it will not be inſcribed on the tomb of our country. 

« And in the defect of our national repreſentation in your honourable- 

% houſe, we preſume it muſt alſo originate, that even in the caſe of ſelſ - 

* preſervation, that firſt and auch | principle of all animated nature, 

& and that to which nature's law gives peculiar fimplicity—this nation, as 

1 if devoted to its on deſtruction by ſelf-deſertion ; as if nothing were 

4% valuable in its :yes, but that which was myſterious apd qbtained at an 

ce enormous expence, has utterly departed from her ancient, her ſimple, 

« cheap, energetic; and infallible fyſtem of defence—an armed inhabit- 
nancy; to rely almoſt wholly for her preſervation on a navy, which 
« for its means of utility muſt depend u the uncertain elements; 
c and on a profeſſional ſoldiery, which is hired from thoſe claſſes in ſo- 
t ciety who, of all others, have the ſmalleſt intereſt in the defence of 
the ſtate, and the ſlendereſt means of underſtanding the value of our 
1 conſtitution, 7 £16 | = ' 

Here we beg leave to call the attention of your honourable houſe ta 
& the wiſe and manly ice of our anceſtors, and to the * 0eF law 
t of the land. We refer in particular to the ſtatue of the 33d of Henry 
« viii. c. 94 ſtatute which a fatal partiality for ſtanding armies has 
& ſuffered to fall into diſuſe, but which is unrepealed law to this day. 

_ « By this ſtatute, every able man, without diſtinction, js required to be 
& continually provided with arms for the defence of the realm agaiuſt 
e outward enemies, and even the unprovided ſervant is to be ſupplied, 
« and his wages abated to pay for the arms procured him. All mayors 
« and other magiſtrates of the towns are commanded to make proclama- 
« tion of the act four times a year in every market throughout the king. - 
« dom; and the ſame is required of the judges in their circuits, and tho 
« juſtices of the peace in their ſeſſions. JS 

« Although, in conſideration of the jncreaſed expence attending the 
« arms now in uſe, in conſideration alſo of the utility which may attend 
« the maintenance of a profeſſional ſoldiery in ſome moderate propor - 
« tion, and for other reaſons, we do not go ſo far as to recommend a re- 
* vival of the. ſpirit of this ſtatute to its full extent with an application 
« 'of it to modern arms; yet, in the preſent perilous ſituation of our 
« iſland threatened with external danger of a magnitude truly tremen- 
„ dous, and requiring for its ſafety abundantly more armed men than 
its fields and manufactures can ſpare from induſtry, or its exhauſted 
&©« revenues can afford to maintain'as a profeſſional ſoldiery; we humbly . 
© ſubmit to your honourable-houſe whether reviving ſo much of that 
« dormant; ſtatute as ſhall arm every houſeholder aſſeſſed to the payment 
& of parochial taxes, be not in every view a ſalutary meaſure ; or rather 


«+a meaſure of irreſiſtible neceſſity ; and that on which it probably de- 
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« whether we art long to exiſt as n people, or to become à miſera- 
6 e dependent on the proud repub c of *. 94 n 
« Whatever hopes the directory may entertain of making impreſſion 
NID hoſe hopes can only ſpring from their know- 
« on our country by arms, thoſe hope: * 3 
« ing the unarmed ine — — — 2 of — —. — 5 
« the extreme decay in the repreien 3 
6« Td deſtrayed ru wary thy * the people and their rulers which 
« ; national ſtrength : ? 
« 8 honourable — ſhould in its wiſdom take the neceſ- 
3 jag it ſhortly announced in Paris, that Englim- 
« ſary res for haviag it y 
4 had an Enzliſh iii ITS purity eo fight for that a vate 
Wen bee. AN FeptS3entatives on an equitable plan was ſecured to every 
<«« taxed houſeholder, and a muſquet made part of the furuiture of his ha- 
« bitation, we believe that humiliating embaſſies might be diſpenſed with 
« and that this intelligence would do more towards ſecuring an early, 
an honuourable, and a laſting peace, than voting to miniſters. all the re- 
« maining raillions of our country; or devoting to the farther proſecu- 
tion of the war thrice as many human beings, as in the Low Coun- 
« tries, and in Germany, in France, „ the Weſt Indies, have 
« already. fallen its miſerable victims; filling all Europe with widows: 
« and orphans, and every where ſpreading 2 — poverty. 
G 1 therefore this horrid ſcourge of our ſpecies; alarmed 
for the ſafety of our iſland; earnefily ſeeking that rigid economy. 
« which can x fog retrieve our affairs and ſecure our property; and, 
« above all, anxious for that reform, without. which. our liberties) muſt 
< periſh ; we moſt earneſtly entreat, and moſt ſolemnly conjure your bc. 
s nourable houſe, to take the premiſes into its molt ſerious conſide- 
ration, and ta afford us that relief and protection which our caſe ſo in 
« periouſly requires.” 5 ru, 


* " 
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To the impartial judgment, not only of the preſent generation, but 
of poſterity, the — petition may be ſubmitted. And whether 
the liberties of our country be deſtined utterly to periſh or to ſurvive, 
thoſe who ſigned that petition, may with ſatisfaction and an honeſt pride 
reflect, that, in the year 1797, they were the firſt Engliſhmen who, un- 
influenced by the inferior motive of, reſentment towards miniſters for 
he injuries received at their hands, or miſtaking an evil only /econd in 
degree, for that which is the firſt and the greateſt in the catalogue of na- 
tional calamities, penetrated to the bottom the true malady of the ſtate, 
and pointed to its proper ehre. Of one half of their preſcription, our 
governors, in their circular letters, calling on the houfe-holders through- 
ut the kingdom to arm, have already acknowledged the propriety : un- 
ortunately, however, taking advice unwillingly, they reverſe the natu- 
al order of things; de to adminiſter the ſteel and the bracing 
egimen inſtead of firſt relieving, by a reform, the vital parts of the ſy- 
em from that load of morbid matter which is the cauſe of its debility; 
debility which, without previous evacuants, bracers, it is to be feared,” 
ſtead of removing may aggravate. At all events, it is beginning the 
ork at the wrong end. * N 4 80 
The foregoing petition, as we have ſeen, appeals to the well-known 
id broad principles of our conſtitution ;. it ſpeaks of facts that may 


* The reader, if he ſhould compare this paragraph with the propoſitions and reaſouings, 
the ſecond and third parts of this work, will keep in mind that, in one caſe, the au- 
Cr waz penning a petition, to be moved at a public meeting for the fignatures of other 
an; in the other, he was delivering the refult of is meditstions to his country at 
re, through the medium of the preſs, - "19. KOI J ts 1® 4:14 7 KJ, 4.4 


well cauſe finazement in the minds of thoſe to whom they ma neu 
and fill the heart of every refleQing Engliſhman with ar bags Þ are 
and on theſe grounds it prays for the redreſs of wrongs which are moſt 
injurious a 1 in ſhort, it ſlates facts, which, if true, will 
Puzzle the ſhrewdeſt caſuiſt among our counter-petitioners to ve 
17 we ee any conſtitution at all remaining 74 Pro 

Ins oppoſition to all this, the counter-peritioners, wit en ei | 
even affectiug to doubt, a ſingle n — — Rog 
e ee for a reform. — and withezt ſhewing that our ideas of 

ngliſh conſtitution are erroneous ivi | 

ſay, doing any of theſe things, Ng „SL pop 88 [ 
their country, as a naked, my — opinion, that Kran it 
we recommended © would tend directly and unavoidably to the ſubver- 

« fron of our preſent cotiſtitufion,” - N R159 PM and 1 
At ſuch a moment, and on ſuch a ſubject, it would, methinks, have 
well become thoſe who fo widely differed from neighbours, Who had 
reſpectfully and ſolemnly laid their ſentiments before parliament, and 
who had argued the caſe with that high court of legiflation, not thus to 
have reſted on a mere ipſe diæit opinion, but to have given a reaſon for 
the faith that was in them. And when we conſider the cenſure caſt by 
them, either on the heads or on the hearts of the original petitioners, 
ſuch a courſe ſeems to have been the more neceſſary ; in order, not only 
to juſtify that cenſure itſelf, but to furniſh the cenſured parties with the 
means of diſcovering their own error, if there were one. Nay, ſo un- 
ſkilled are the counter - petitioners in political manceuvring, and ſo awk- 
ward in parrying reform, that in the very act of defending a-certain 
- houſe, they wu it a ſlap in the face; for what was the tendering to it 
fuck a petition, in ſueb à cauſe, but a declaration of their “ conviction“ 
that it was as ready to catch at ſtraws, as others could be to offer them. 
The words gf the counter-petition, after diſpatching the ſubject of corn, 
are theſez © And your petitioners further repreſent, that a petition to 
« your honourable houſe, agreed to at a certain meeting, held at Boſton, 
« on the 2gth day of March laſt (at which meeting John Cartwright, 
« efq. was chairman) did not (as your petitioners verily believe) ex- 
« preſs. the real ſentiments of the inhabitants in general of that town 
« and neighbourhood, nor of the freeholders, nor of the taxed houſe- 
« holders, but only the ſentiments of a very ſmall number of perſons of 

« any of thoſe deſc riptions, ſo far as relates to the election of members 
« of your honourable houſe; and that your petitioners are convinced 
« that a reform of ſuch election, extending the right of ſuffrage, either 
« univerſally or to every taxed houſeholder, would tend directly and un- 
« avoidably to the ſubverſion of our preſent conſtitution Vour petition- 
*« ers therefore humbly pray, &c.” Good God! are there, in the year 
1797, Engliſh gentlemen. who can call this their & conviction!“ What 

in the name of every thing Benet, yo preſent, and to come, is it they 
call our «preſent conſtitution ?” Do the facts, touched on in the peti- 
tion of March, ſtand for nought? Do the legion of facts ſtaring them 

in the face, in the petition of 1793, ſtand alſo for nought? Is it nought, 

that peers pour into the houſe of commons members by hundreds? Is it 

* oF if ſeats in that houſe are bought and ſold, as we buy or ſell a 

field, or an ox, or a pig? Is it nought, if a decided majority of a houſe 

of commons are not eleted by the commons, but- have conſtituents 

unknown to the conſtitution ?—Surely, to paſs by ſuch facts, as ſo many 
noughts in the account, is to 8 up an opypion againſt fact with a wit- 
neſs ! and to talk of the correction of ſuckfabuſcs, as a ſubverſion of the 


* 


; | 
conſtitution, is to ſhock every principle of juſt reaſoning, and to run 
counter to the common ſenſe of mankind, wherever permitted freely to 
think, and independently to act. 1 5 { 

Is there now an enlightened nation upon earth, that does not know 
repreſentation to be the ſource, and only —— cauſe, of political liberty ? 
What was it gave England ſuch a proud pre-eminence over the other Eu- 
ropean ſtates, prior to the French revolution ? It could not be her ſhare 
of ariſtocracy ; it could not be her portion of monarchy. * Theſe ſhe 


had only in common with other nations: but it was her popular repre- 


ſentation. It was popular repreſentation, even imperfe& as it was, that 
infuſed the energy which cauſed her glory, 'and that general admiration 
and envy, of which ſhe was the objeck. And to popular repreſentation, 
even that menarchy and that ariſtocracy in this country were indebted 
for all their value: for while, in other countries, where ſuch 5 
tation was wanting, monarchy and ariſtocracy lay heavy on the loins of 
the enſlaved people; bere, balanced by a repreſentation, thoſe orders 
acquired a character of utility and ben ce, and were beloved and re- 
verenced by a flouriſhing aation. ' 8 


| g 
And long, long after the taint of decay began to canker this root of 


England's proſperity, the tree was adorned with bloſſoms, and enriched 
with fruit, ſuſfcient to give her a ſplendid ſuperiority over the nations, 
where a withering deſpotiſm had blaſted the liberty and happineſs of 
man, But, as if a providential judgment had hung over her, ever ſince, 
to her eternal difgrace, ſhe firſt unſheatked the ſword againſt the princi- 
— of repreſentation *, her own corruptions ſeem to have overpowered 

er conſtitution, and to be rapidly precipitating her fall. Foiled and 
diſhonoured in two iniquitous wars, her dominion rent aſunder, her 
debt grown to a mountain, her arm fevered and convulfed, and her 


whole frame exhibiting a ſtruggle between liberty, her vital principle, 


and corruption, the principle of diſſolution, conſequences the moſt 


fatal are juſtly to be apprehended, if reſtoratives congenial with the vital 


principle be not ſpeedily and abundantly thrown in. 

A ſtate may be free, with or without a king; or with, or . with- 
out nobles; but without repreſentation there is no liberty: without a 
cauſe, there is no effect. Does not the general reaſon of mankind bear 
teſtimony to this great truth? Does apy man, in any country where rea- 
ſon is not in chains,—does any man in America, —does any man in 
France,—does any man in Holland, in Belgium, or in Italy, conceive any 
other idea of political liberty, than that it has no other cauſe than legiſla- 
tive repreſentation ? When forming a conſtitution of free government, 


does not man univerſally fly to repreſentation, as neceſſarily as the ſparks 


fly upwards, or as unſuſpended matter muſt, by iis gravitation, deſcend ? 


And when this fundamental principle of civil government has taken. 


tuch extenſive and ſtrong poſſeffion of the human mind, and is even 
now before our eyes ſo rapidly ameliorating the governments on the 
continent of Europe, after the original models of America, and of Eng- 
land, can there be Engliſhmen fo infatuated, as to wiſh our own repre- 
{ſentation might continue in a morbid, paralized ſtate, equivalent to non- 
exiſtence ? 
do not turn it aſide by-timely reform, muſt aſſuredly ſweep them from their 
foundations, can in this country be reſiſted by childiſh attempts at per- 


people of America, in the houſe of 
des all that deſpot i ſm can deſire), that the 


c 


* It was ko eflabliſh a power of taxing the 
commons of England (a power which — 
underteck che American War. 
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to imagine a torrent, which, if the continental deſpotiſms 
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ſnading men to believe againſt their ſenſes; to act againſt their deareſt 
Intereſts ; and to ſurrender an inherent right, without which they are not 
perſons, * things ; not men, but the cattle, or the ſwine of lordly pro- 
pnetors! | | e 
Can there, at this day, be Engliſhmen ſo little informed as to the mar- 
ket price of a ſeat in 1 ; ſo ignorant of thoſe ſeats being a ſtock 
in trade, or badges of the meaneſt ſervitude and proſtitution to unprin- 
Cipled men; ſo unacquainted with the foul hiſtory of corruption; and 
ſo perverſely blind to that ruin of their country, which venality has 
nearly accompliſhed; as not to ſee, and to know, and to feel, the impe- 
-rious neceſſity of reform? Can there, I ſay, in the year 1797, be Eng- 
liſhmen, pretending to have beſtowed on the ſubje& one hour's ſerious 
conſideration, who can yet be ſuch ſtrangers to the prineiples and the 
object of our conſtitution ſo ſhort-ſighted to, or ſo regardleſs of, the 
Horrid and fatal conſequences, likely to reſult from ſtimulating corru 
authority to dehy juſtice, and to refiſt the united power of 064. 
rectitude, and the human intelle& ; — and ſo inſenſible alſo to the ſweet 
Influences, and the ennobling character of liberty, as, in a ſolemn ad- 
dreſs to parliament, to attempt to rivet the chains of their country, by the 
crude and aſtoniſhing declaration, of being © convinced that a reform * 
« of our elections would ſubvert dur — * ?” Gracious heaven! 
and from whom do we hear this language? From our countrymen ? 
rom the deſcendants of Saxons ? O Alfred—divine immortal Alfred 4 
hou conſtellation of all virtues | Thou, in whoſe manly boſom glow- 
ed the love of liberty, ſteady, ardent, inextivguiſhable ! Thou, whoſe 
. recorded ſaying it was, that “ Engliſhmen ought to be as free as their 
& own thoughts!“ Godlike ſentiment ! Thou who in an ignorant age, 
with matchleſs wiſdom—and who, on a throne, with matchleſs magna- 
nimity, didſt penetrate the depths of political ſcience—ſeeing with angel- 
ken that free parliaments, juries, organization, and an armed people, are the 
true foundations of national freedom and-ſecurity ; and who, with thine 
own hands, didſt lay the deep foundations, and rear, to an atimiring 
world, the glorious edifice O, be the remembrance of thee, and of thine 
inſtitutions, now preſent to the minds of Engliſhmen ! Let them think as 
thou wouldſt now think! Let them act as thou wouldſt now act. 


SECTION II. 


OUR counter. petitioners muſt ſome how or other have been 
reatly. deceived in their reſearches; they muſt ſurely have picked u 
the code of Frederick, or of Catharine, or ſome other exotic, and miſ, 
taken it for the conſtitution of England, Their error is the more to be 
lamented, becauſe we know their profound attachment to that conſtitu- 
tion, and how they would hug it to their boſoms, if they knew but where 
to find it this we know from the aſſociations and ſubſeriptions they 
formerly entered into for its protection: and from their ſupport of a war 
which, on the, word of a miniſter, they once fondly, thoug & 
believed to have been entered into for its preſervation, Although, 
doubtleſs, ſincere in their devotion, their Athenian-like altar ſeems to be 
jaſcribed, TO THE UNKNOWN CONSTITUTION : that, there- 
fore, which they ignorantly worſhip, let us declare unto them, And it 
is with the friendly and affectionate voice of a fellow citizen, I cone 
them to reviſe an ill conſidered declaration, which it pains me to read, 


* To xxr 083%, To charge from worſe to better. Yobr/er's Diet. 
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and from which I ſhould think they can extract no other pleaſure than 


what may ariſe from a candid renunciation of the error it contains. 

The ſubjects of repreſentation and political liberty, having been ſo 
frequently- and 3 diſcuſſed - the petition of March havin ſo 
ſtrongly ſhewn the neceſſity of a ſubſtantial reform; and the rifing nſe 
of the nation pointing to that haven as the only one in which the almoſt 
foundering veſſel of the ſtate can ſeek her preſervation ; it cannot be 
neceſſary 3 in reply to a naked opinion, unſupported by a ſingle ar- 
gument, and at war with every principle of our conſtitution, I thould 
much enlarge. I would, however, obſerve, that a word has }i in- 
to the declaration of the counter-petitioners, which, if I miſtake not, 
will ſerve us as a key for diſcovering their error, and tracing, it up to its 
fource. If in this conjecture I am right, that error will be the more ex- 
cuſable ; becauſe it will ſoon appear to have been occaſioned by a great 
defect in our ſyſtem of government, a defect in conſequence of which 
the whole land is deluged with error and delufion. | 

I allude to the word,  pre/ent.” By the phraſe, « our preſent coofti- 
« tution,” it is plain the parties were bewildered ; for they were, as they 
thought, diſtinguiſhing a preſent conſtitution, from one, or from many 
that were paſt. But who ever heard of zwo Engliſh conſtitutions ? much 
leſs of twenty, or any greater number that have ſuceſſively exiſted ? 
Here we have to lament, and a ſubject of moſt ſerious lamentation it is, 
that we have not a WRITTEN conftitution, to which all, king, lords, ind 
people ; miniſters, military, and Un. pak” above all, to which our 
repreſentatrves might at all times appeal. The want of ſuch a guide and 
limit to legiſlation, ſuch a demarcation to prerogative, ſuch a collection 
of beacons and landmarks, for ſhewing to every eye the extent of thoſe 
facred rights and liberties which are the gift of God and nature to man, 
and which legiflators are forbidden to touch, have, as already expreſſed, 
deluged this land with error and deluſion; whence great, cruel, and un- 
ceaſing impoſitions are practiſed on the people. Hence it is that the moſt 
inſidious incroachments on liberty have paſſed into laws as its preſervatives; 
and the groffeſt violations of the conſtitution have been enacted under 
pretence of ſupporting and defending it. | : 

Here is the — 5 of thoſe crude opinions, differences, and diſtincs 
tions, which unfortunately ſplit us into ſo many parties, to our mutual 
diſquiet, and our common ruin; and here the prolific ſource of civil 
diſcord, rebellions, and revolutions. Under the crafty management of 
factions, this inexhauſtible fund of deluſions is a Pandora's box of all 
political evils that can in turn afMi& our nation; raiſing up and irritatin 
party againft party, unwittingly to be the ſcourge of each other; that a 
commoh/intereſt may no where be found or felt; and that all may final- 
ly be ſubjugated. , | 

And is not that very difference between petitioners.and connter-peti- 
tioners, - which has given riſe to this Appeal, a caſe in point? May we 
then decide it, like men who love our conftitution more than conttover- 
iy; and who, having amongſt us a certain ſtore of conftittional know- 
ledge, agree to bring it forth for the common good: that difference of 
opinion may be loſt in mutual agreement and confidence, and paſt op- 
poſitron end in future union, for the preſervation of the laws and liber- 
ties of our country ! | 3 | ; 

The petitioners ſay, Reform our repreſentation :; for without that 
the ſtate cannot be ſaved.” * No,” ſay their opponents, * to reform the 
repreſentation will be*to ſubvert the conſtitution.” Theſe are not ſhades 
ot difference, but opinions as wide as the poles aſunder, and ſo long ay 
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the two parties ſſall continue to 44 upon their prefent principles, ane 

them, bow unintentionally ſoever, ns bo doing the — 25 of 2 wm 

enemy to that conflitution. It is this conſideration which ought to induce 

us to retrace our ſteps; to exert our reafoning faculties to liſten to each 

bother with temper; and conſcientiouſly to correct our errors, as ſoon as 
2 octrine, or fair argument, ſhall have made us ſenſible of 
them. | | 


: 


SECTION III. 


I come now to ſpeak of the conſtitution itſelf, To know what it is, 
is the queſtion. According to the views of two. oppolite parties, the 
enemies and the friends of popular freedom, two modes of deſcribing 
the conſtitution haye been in_uſe. Without meaning to depreciate the 
knowledge of others, or to boaſt of my own (for God knows it lies in 
a narrow compals), it may be remarked, that in conſequence of theſe o 
poſite modes of deſcription, and for want of the thing itfelf being in 
writing, the generality of Engliſhmen have very inaccurate and confuſed 
notions of the conſtitution; notwithſtending their habit of appealing to 
it on all occaſions. | wy 
According to the firſt-mentioned of thoſe parties, by the conſtitution - 
is meant, the whole maſs of our inſtitutions, together ith the whole hody of 
our law, written and unwritten, According to the other party, our con- 
ſtitution conſiſts, of certain immemorial points of national agreement, and 
thoſe PRINCIPLES on which the ſecurity of our natural rights depends. If the 
Erſt were right, what a wretched lot would be ours! If the abridge- 
ment of our law, by Fyzer, fill five and twenty volumes in falio or 
thereabouts, and occupied more than kalf a century of that laborious au- 
thor's time , ſuch a conſtitution muſt needs require nine times as many 
volumes to contain it at the leaſt, Miſerable is the condition, ſays 
| Beccaria of that country, where the ſtudy of its law is a ſcience, What 
then would he ſay of England, if her legal ſcience, which finds employ- 
ment for ſome thouſands of lawyers, made no more than a mere part of 
her conſtitution ! | 5 ts 
Such a deſcription of our conſtitution as this, perfectly well anſwers 
the end for which it is given. A conſtitution of which not the moſt 
learned man can know where to find all its parts, and of which not the 
moſt capacious underſtanding can embrace the whole, what ordinary 
man ſhall pretend to ſcan! Here then, is as wide a field for interpreta- 
tion, and as complete a labyrinth for bewildering men's fenſes, as the 
moſt ſubtle adverfary of freedom can wiſh for. Unfortunately, ſuch 
- groſs ideas of our conſtitution have too much prevailed, and even our 
egiſlators themſelves have for the moſt part been as ill able as other 
men, to find their way through this maze of perplexity, or to guard us 
againſt the mifchievous effects of it. And it is obvious that, if ſuch 
were in reality our conſtitution, it would ever, be completely at the 
mercy. of the legi/lature, which is a ſoleciſm; for in cafe of corruption 
falling on that ; 4" the rights and liberties of the natiog might, og this 
abfurd ſuppoſition, be con/t:t#rionally ſubverted ; and (to uſe a phraſe 
now much in favour), our conflitution as by law eſtabliſhed, might, at the 
good pleaſure of our legiſlators, be /gally ſubverted ; and law itſelf- 


* Bhockftone'; Commentaries, I. 27. 
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might give us a government as gloomy and tyrannical, as that which bas 
juſt expired on the iſles of the Adriatic. | | . 
Thus to conſound the law and the conſtitution is to confound cauſe 
and effect: an error which has by no conſtitutional writer been ſo well 
pointed out and corrected, as by the earl of Abingdon. In the great 


% machine of ſtate,” ſays he, there are found t principal ers, 


« Kc.“ The firſt of theſe principal powers is the power of the ro- 
© pLE ; the fecond, the power of the CONSTITUTION ; the third, the 
« power of the Law. Now the power of the people is #-/, uſey 
« without people; there could be neither conſlitution nor law. The 
« power of the conſtirution is /ccond, for it is the immediate effect of this 
6« firſt cauſe; and if the people and the conſtitution make the fir and 
« the /econd power, there is no need to prove that the law is the third 
« power of the ſtate, It follows in the order I have laid-down. As 
6 frown the people then is derived the conſtitution, ſo from the conflitution 
is derived the /aw; the conſtitution and the law being, in a due courſe 
of lineal conſanguinity, the deſcendants of the people“. 


Now, the moſt conſpicuous of our peints of natienal agreement is that by | 


which our legiſlature took the form of king, lords, and commons; but 
the two points moſt cal, are our legiſlative repreſentation and trial by 
jury. The firſt ſhould fecure to the people their ſhare in the power of 
making their laws; the latter, the faithful adminiſtration of them. In 
the legiſlature, we behold the nation's grand iar , for ſupporting 
and preſerving its conſtitution ; that inſtrument itſelf being one part 


thereof. Now; without dwelling upon the parts about which we have 


no difference, let us come at once to the houſe of commons. 


Our buſineſs, then, is to know whether our houſe of commons be, or 


be not, at preſent, what our conſtitution requires; for on that muſt de- 
pend whether it need reforz, or not. For want of great points of zational 


agreement (by which I do not mean legiſlative ſtatutes) ſufficiently clear 


and deciſive on this head, we muſt reſort to theſe yxINCIPLES on which the 
2 of our natural rights depends. And if, amongſt thoſe principles, we 
find ſuch as directly apply to the caſe, and fuch at the ſame time as are 


to be found as fundamentals in our law books, and other high authorities, 


and conſtantly appealed to for * = 1 in our courts of law, 


and in parliament, we ſhall arrive at a ſatisfactory ſolution of the propo- 
tion before us. 


But, before we proceed in this courſe, let us recolleR, that one of the 
molt ſtriking facts which preſents itſelf in the hiſtory of that. houſe is 


this, that for ages paſt it has been a /ubje of reform, as may be ſeen in 


the ſtatute book, Whether, indeed, on the occaſions particularly al- 
luded to, 


from worſe to better.” If, then, it be fact, that changes have been made, 
we are not without our precedents; and it it ſhall moreover turn out, 
that, inſtead of changing from wor/e to better, we changed from better to 
wor/e, our ground: will then be ſtrong indeed. If our neighbours object 
to tampering, in the way of reform, with any thing ſo ſacred as our houſe 
of repreſentatives, in any way that ſhall tend to ſubvert the conſtitution, they 
muſt, on their own principles, be the firſt to approve of doing away what- 
ever oth-rs may already have done, which ſhall be demonſtrated to have 


that direct and unavoidable tendency. 


* Thoughts on the Letter of Edm, Burke, Ey. tothe Sheriff of Briſtol, p. 12, 


rliament adhered to or reverſed Dr. 7okn/on's definition of 
reform, will be ſeen in its place. « To'Rsronrm,” ſays he, * is to change 
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As all the proofs I can find on this ſubjec, gouniformly to eftablith 
n my mind a creed the very contrary to that p. d by our counter- 
petitioners, I coafeſs have ſome curiofity to O the evidence on 
- which lands their „ conviftion,” that to reform the houſe of com- 
mons in the way propoſed would be to ſabvert the conſtitution. If they 
eve, becauſe they are veld fo; (for it is (aid . faith cometh by hear- 
ing, ) then indeed I can underſtand the nature of their creed; fince 
4 faith is the evidence of things ne? feen.” I would, however, recom- 
mend to them, to be à little more circumſpe& in future, on what, as 
well as on whom, they pin their faith; for, in politics as well as in re- 
ligion, we have our “ falſe apoſtles deceitful workers,” and it is manifeſt 
their preſent creed is not taken from the apoſtle of liberty *. | 

It being already proved that the law and the con/tzrution are not the 
ſame,” nay, that they are eſſentially and neceſſarily diſtinct, it will need 
no freſh proof, that what may be at this time lau, reſpecting our repre- 
ſentation and our elections, cannot decide the point at iſſue; for our 
diſpute is not about the law, but the conffitution. That ſtatutes are-lia- 
ble to be extremely imperfe# is our every-day's experience, That they 
may alſo be e ue every man knows: and that they may be uncox- 
STITUTIONAL is equally certain. Of the frequency of the firff fort of 
laws, the perpetual iatroduttion of ſtatutes, for explaining and amend- 
ing other ſtatutes, are pregnant proofs ; That the ſecand 2. have exiſt» 
ed, is it not written in the blood of the proteſtants who expired in the 
flames, lighted by order of the 'odious Mary? With regard to laws of the 
third claſs, it ſhall be my buſineſs'to produce them, and to appeal to yon 
on their merits. But of wxcon/titutional law, we have, at one time or 
other, had abundance, that never was to be found in the fatute book. 
Of this we had a diſgraceful inſtance, in the caſe of libely long ſupport- 
ed by the jeſuits and the great Belial of the long robe, until the queſtion 
was fet at reſt, by the eloquence of an Erfine, a Fox, and a Camden, 
and by the conf{iturional ſlatute their manly.exertions beſtowed upon their 
country. 
© But that, at certain periods, ancogſtitutiona] law, like an overwhelming 
inundation on the face of the land, has, as it were, blotted out all traces 
of liberty, take the evidence.of Blackfone, In the later years of Henry 
VIII. * the royal prerogative was ſtrained to a very tyrannical and op- 
« preſſive height; and, what was the worſt circumſtance, its.encroachments 
Gere eftablifbed by LAW +,” its encroachments were eſtabliſhed by 
LAW !!! — under the ſauction of thoſe pufillanimous parliaments, 
« one of which to its eternal diſgrace paſſed a ſtatute, whereby it was 
t enacted that the king's proclamations ſhould have the force of acts 
« of parliament; and others concurred in the creation of. that amazing 
& heap of wild and new fangled treaſons, which were flightly touched upon 
« in a former chapter 4", In the chapter referred to, the learned 
judge has enumerated ao leſs than NINETEEN, and then adds, „ all 
« which new fangled treaſons were totally abrogated by the ſtatute of 
« 1 Mar, c. i. which once more reduced all treaſons to the ſtandard of 
ie the ſtatute of 25 Edw. III g.“ N | 
_ © Having thus cleared our ground, we return to the main queſtion ; 
evhether our houſe of commons be, or be not, at preſent, what our conflitution 
requires, That conſtitutional propoſition, and great point of national 
agreement, whereby it is ſettled, that our legiſlature ſhall confiſt of king, 
lords, and commons, is ſo clear, no man looks into a book to ſeek it; 


The appellation beſtowed on the late Rev. Dr. Price, author of the excellent 05- 
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but he who wants to know r ar à h, 
and what it is that in England has contrived to make roya 4. here · 
ditary nobility component parts of a free government, and ſecurities to 
national liberty, while in all other countries where they are found, they 
are proofs of tyranny and the bane of freedom, inſomuch that the very 
appellations are ſynonimous with arbitrary power ;—he, I ſay, who 
wants this explained to him (for it certainly does not lie on the ſurface), 
muſt carefully peruſe the beſt delineatious of our conſtitution, and deep 
perpetually in his eze the principles of civil liberty on which it is founded. 80 
alſo muſt he do, when he would correaly know what, and whom, out 
conſtitution calls the commons. ; * 
Here, however, had it not been for perverſe and intereſted ingenuity 
and for a chain of falſe reaſoning founded on wrcanſtitutional ſtatu 
there could not be cauſe for a moment's heſitation. Keep but your 
eye on the principles of your conſtitution, and place but a manly reljance 
on your own common ſenſe, and all doubt, like a morning vapour 
drank up by the thirſty beams of the ſun, will inſtantly vaniſh. Can 
there be a ſimpler queſtion, than, who are the commons of Enyland# Is 
it poffible that it can receive any more than one direct anſwer? And 
will any honeſt and prudent enquirer give to himſelf an indire one? Or 
will any ſound-minded man ſuffer the chimeras of any other man's 
brain to deter him from acquieſcing on a queſtion ſo plain, in the ſaber 
decifions of his own underſtanding ? 

Hut, for fear of the worſt, I mean gravely to prove to you, from 
Blaciſtene and other learned authorities, that the King is not a come 
moner ; that lords are not commons, that you yourſelves (to prevent 
all miſtakes) are neither kings nor lords ; and finally, that the commons of 
England are verily no other than ALL THE PEOPLE—the whole nation 
high and low, rich and poor — his Majeſty and the lords of parliament 
anly excepted. 

Aſter all this labour, the thing I know will not be one whit clearer 
than it muſt now be to unperverted reaſon; and therefore I ſhould fav 
myſelf the treuble, if, aſter the ſpecimen we have had of new-faſhi 
© convictions,” reliance could be had on men truſting to their own ſenſes. 

But, for giving a truly conſtitutional idea of a Houſe of Commons, 
there is a collateral proof of great conſequence to be drawa from the 
fundamental principle of criminal law; and here legal authority muſt be 
called to our aid. It ſhall be that of Bleckfone ; who ſays, The tem- 
4 panes magiſtrate is empowered to infli& coercive penalties : and this 
„ by the conſent of individuals; who in forming ſocieties, did either 
** tacitly or expreſsly inveſt the ſovereign pawer with a right of makin 
* laws, &c.”——< The laulagſt therefore of puniſhing ſuch crimi- 
* nals is founded upon this principle, that the Jaw by which they Suffer, 
* Was MADE BY THEIR OWN CONSENT ®.” In another place, he 
fays, A ſtatute is peed among the records of the kingdom ; there 
* needing no forma promulgation ta give it the force of law, as was 
* neceſſary by the civil law with — to the emperor's edicts: becauſe 
* EVERY MAN In ENGLAND is in judgment of law party to the 
making of an act of parliament, being prgſent thereat by his repre- 
«natives F,” Such is this judge's doctrine while delivering his genuine 
ſentiments agreeably to the true principles of law, without conſtraint 
or bias : but where he exprefsly treats of parliament, and is thereby put 
on his guard not to offend—for whe, that talks of parliament havi 
abſolute deſpotic power in theſe kingdoms :, muſt not approach 
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- is wanting, no political liberty can exiſt. 
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ſuch a power with fear and trembling ? There, I grant, he has his re. 
ſerves, that he is evidently overawed and embarraſſed, and that his lan- 
age, as we ſhall ſhortly fee, is at variance with his own underſtanding. - 
Did this learned judge, after condemning to death any criminal, who 
had no wote for elefling @ repreſentative, ever tell ſuch a perſon, that „ 74. 
law by whith 3 was made (or even upheld) by bir own conſent 7” 
For the ſake of the 5 law, for the credit of human nature, I hope 
not. To put men to death upon law fiftions, or © to bind them in all 
caſes whatſoever” by conſtitutional fictions, is a violation of princi. 
e, to which, as it mould feem to me, no unperverted mind can ſub- 
cribe. I hope our counter-petitioners will take care to free themſelves 


from being implicated as favourers of ſuch doctrines. There is but one 


ſole principle on which men can be rendered equitably and completely 
amenable to the law of the ſociety of which they are members, that of 
being partles, either 3 or by deputy, to the framing and uphold. 
ing in continuance that law. Where the power of cxeeciſiang this right 
| The thing is a natural impoſ- 
fibility. Political liberty, without this power, is as complete a coutra - 
dition, as phyfical liberty without a power of ſtirring our limbs. 
Whatever is ſhort of political liberty, is not liberty, but mere legal pro- 
tection *; for the whole of virtual repreſentation, of which ſome men 
talk as ignorantly as others do of a conſtitytion, is merely this; that 
it extends to the minority, in any election, and alſo to theſe clefors "who 
ue no —— N becauſe they are all members of that Body which is to 
repretented . | 8 on 
Now, what Blackſtone ſays while difcourſing- on parliament, is this; 
& Fhe commons conſiſt of all fuch men of any 'proper/y in the king- 
« dom, as have not ſeats in the hoyſe of lords; every one of whic 
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4 has a voice in parliament, either perſonally or by repreſentatives 4." 


While treating on the moſt eſſential point of our conftirution—on the 
very hinge on which turns the palitical liberty of our nation, ſuch is the 
vaguenefs of his expreſſion, ſuch his looſe, deſective, unintelligible 
Mefeription of the commons! But when you find the learned author 
in his element of law, then you come at legal, accurate definition. Here 
he informs us, „That the commonalty, like the nobility, are divided 
« into ſeveral degrees; and-as the lords, though different in rank, 
« yet all of them are peers in reſpect of nobility; ſo the commoners, 
though ſome are greatly ſuperior to others, yet all are in law peers, 
„ (equals) in reſpeds to their want of nobility :“ And in ſupport of 
this definition he refers to Lord Coke. 7 | 


* This obſervation is ſubmitted to the conſideration of my learned and able friend, 
the author of Lectures on Political Principles, who has taken ſome pains, to diſtinguiſh 
between fiolitica} and civil liberty; a diſtinction which perbaps he will not, on refleQion, 
find to be ſufficiently obvious and ſafe. - What he calls civil liberty, I call Jeg. protetion. 
The proper inhabitant of a city or community, who, as fuch, ſhares in its political liberty, is 
the only one who, in my eſtimation, is entitled to the name of citizen, The native, or 
naturalized inhabitant, who does no? ſhare in its political liberty, is properly a uber. 
In looſe converſation we ſpeak of a ſubjeF, or even a ſojourner in a free country, being 
himſelf free; but accuracy of diſtinction will ſhew, that he is only frogeffed. Protection 
either of a ſubie&, a ſojourner, or a ſlave, may be complete, and even extend to the 


. greateſt indulgence and benefits; but there is an eternal difference between having an 
_ equal vote with fellow-citizens in making the laws, and in being ſubject to laws made by 


men whom other perſons, by their votes, bave placed over us. In the former caſe, we 
are citizens and have felitical or civil liberty : in the latter, we can have no more thau 
legal frroteftion, A nation under a wiſe and virtuous prince, governing by defpotic 
power, may have geod laws and be protected in the higheſt poſſible degree, and all ity 
ſubjects enjoy eg firoteRion the moſt complete; but it would be an abuſe of words ty 
call ſuch a nation free. | 
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But ſtill farther to prove his firſt mentioned deſcription- of the demo- 
dcratie part of our conſtitution a lame one, and that in the very moment 
of utterance it was rejected by his own ſtrong underſtanding, his very 
next words, after the intervention of a ſingle obſervation, are theſe : 
„% And this power (of making laws) when the territories of a ſtate are 
„ {mall and its citizens eaſily 2 ſhould be exerciſed by the people 
« in their aggregate or collective capacity, as was wiſely ordained in the 
<« petty republics of Greece, and the firſt rudiments of the Roman 
&« ſtate x. If univerſal legi//ation could in any caſe be wi/dom, ſurely 
univerſal /ufrage cannot be ſo fooliſh a thing as ſome would repreſent ! 

Our cavillers at perſonal repreſentation tell us we prove too much, 
and that on our ſyſtem, women, and children, and babes, muſt be amon ft 
our electors. We ſay not. As this is not the place for enliſting on t 
ohjection, which has been very ſufficiently anſwered +, I ſhall now only 
ſay ſhortly, that infants cannot ſucceed to any per/onal rights till capable 
q exerciſing them; and that women being by nature unable to qualify 

or and to perform various labours of magiſtracy and office in civil go- 
vernment, and of ſerving as the military defenders of their, country, 
which are equally duties appertaining to dominion, and neceſſary to the 
preſervation of political liberty, their right to the latter falls to the ground ; 
and they muſt content themſelves with legal protection; which they will 
moſt experience, where man has moſt political freedom. As legal pro- 
tection, where fully enjoyed, comes ſo near in its effects to political li- 
berty, as by the generality of mankind, even of the learned, not to 
have been dif 

weaker under the protection of the ſtronger ſex, but has ſo formed man, 
that to afford this protection muſt ever conſtitute an eſſential part of his 
2 happineſs, we truſt that more need not here be ſaid on this ſubs 
Ject. | 

I well know, that the principle of perſonal repreſentation ſtops not 
ſhort of , u#iverſal ſuffrage, at which ſome feel, and others affect, ſo much 
alarm. What then F the principle be true, it is of God and nature; 
and cannot be overthrown. If- it be of men, let reaſon operate, and it 
will come to nought. How other men's reaſon may be affected, I know 
not; but mine cannot reſiſt the principles, that“ Law to bind all muſt 
be aſſented to by all :,“ and that“ No man ſhall be bound by a law but 
thoſe who aſſent :. Theſe I find in our books laid down and appealed 
to, as principles of the Law of England; where I alfo find, that“ im- 
pious and cruel is he to be eſteemed, who favours not liberty g.“ 

I might not have touched on the immoveable foundations on which 
the rights of univerſal ſuffrage reſt, had not the mention of it been very 
unneceſſarily, or elſe by way of bugbear, lugged into the counter peti- 
tion, In propoſing the original petition, every thing leading to it had 
been carefully avoided; but it is amongſt the conſtant indiſcretions of 
thoſe who oppoſe reform, to drive its advocates to the alternative, of 
either abandoning the principles on which any reform can be claimed of 
right, or of ſpreading the doctrine of univerſal ſuffrage, by the neceſſity 
of 'vindicating the true principles of repreſentation, © + 

All this is far from maintaining, that a ſtate cannot enjoy the ſub- 


inguiſhed from it, and as NATURE has not only placed the 


ſtantial benefits of freedom, without univerſal ſuffrage : and when I put 


my hand to a petition, praying for au extenſion of ſuffrage to all houſe- 
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holders, it is becauſe I MEI myſelf that ſuch an Extenſion might 
furniſh a repreſentation ſufficiently ſubſtantial for national ſecurity, and 
for producing great national happineſs; by means of great political and 
moral improvement, ONS | 
It certainly is not becaufe I have ſome acres of land, — or becauſe 
I might have been born in one borough, — or have boiled a pot in ano- 
ther,-or had been apprenticed to a blackſmith in- a third, — or in a 
fourth had married the daughter of a fiſherman, — or on any ſuch non- 
ſenſical pretenſion, I have a right to vote in the choice of repreſenta- 
tives. No: It is becauſe I am a Man : It is becauſe T am to be amena- 
ble to the law of my country; and on that law to depend for property; 
for liberty, for life, for character; in ſhort for happiueſs or miſery. 
God, who made me a man, made me conſcious of a right to purſue my 
own happineſs by all moral means; conſcious of a right to liberty, with- 
out which thoſe means are denied me; conſcious, therefore, of a right to re- 
preſentation, without which I have not liberty ; and conſcious that no 
other human being can have a right to dominion over the community 
of which I am a member, without that community's confent. It is on 
theſe grounds I ſtand, to vindicate the rights of my country, and of the 
humbleſt and leaſt opulent of my countrymen ; and well 1 know thoſe 
rights may equally diſregard the petulance of cavil, and the ſubtleties of 
ſmooth-tongued ſophiſtry: but I am not ſo certain that they will not 
fall before either venality or the ſword. Should the former of theſe 
mighty powen prove inſufficient to repreſs the exertians and filence the 
voice of reform, who wilt ungertake'to ſay a barrack-building-miniſter, 
© who has aſſerted @ right in the crown to land in this country, and without con- 
ſent of parliament, any number whatever of foreign mercenaries, would ſcru- 
ple to uſe the other, provided influence or infatuation could raife up 
counter-petitioners enow to flatter him with a hope that the people were 
ſufficiently divided, to afford him a proſpect of ſucceſs *! g 
That counter - petitions ſhould not expreſs the ſentiments of any 
deſcription of perſons, I mean not to maintain; but when in times 
like theſe, all men are called on to rally round the conſtitution, and to 
vindicate its principles, it ſurely is impoſed on them as a political and 
a moral duty of no {mall weight, to aſcertain what thoſe pri:iciples really 
are, before they decide for or againſt any public. meaſure of high impor- 
tance. The language of the counter-petition of May appears to me, and 
I am perſuaded it muſt now appear to my reader, unconſtitutional in the 
extreme, and dangerous in the higheſt degree. Were it to be backed by 
ſufficient numbers, not a remnant, not a veſtige of Engliſh liberty could 
long be traceable in this miſerable land ! If our friends and neighbours 
who, by their ſignatures, have made that language their own, ſhall 
upon due inquiry find their ev:dence to fail them, and upon mature re- 
flection ſhall perceive their haſtily-adopted faith to be the very popery 
of politics, I truſt they will have the manlineſs to ſhake it off, and, by 
declarations of a more Engliſh caſt, to manifeſt at once their knowledge, 
and their love, of the Engliſh conſtitution ! 


>" 
4 b x 
* In 1685, a member was ſent to the tower, for ſuggeſting that an anſwer from the 
throne contained “ high words to ſright the members out of their duty: And in 1717, 
another was committed, for faving a part of the ſpeech from the throne “ ſeemed rather 
« to be calculated for the meridian of Germany than Great Britain, aud that the king 
« was a firanger to our language and conſtitution.” . — 3 
It ſuch were cauſes of commitment to the tower, hitker ought the member to have 
been ſeat, who dared to infult the conſtitution, the parliament, and the people, by the 
audacious language I have quoted? 
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AGREEABLY to lord Abingden's clear diſtinction between our con- 
flitution and the body of our law, and to what has been already ſaid, 
reſpecting the unfortunate circumſtance of the conſtitution and the law 
of this country being blended together in no ſmall confuſion, it will be 
ſeen that, after collecting from this mixed maſs all thoſe parts of our 
conſtitution about which there is no diſpute, we cannot advance a ſingle 
ſtep farther, except only by means of the light and aſſi ſtance to be de- 
rived from the principles and maxims ſtored up in our books of authority, 
and againſt which, no man pretending to a knowledge of our law or 
conſtitution ſets up an opinion; for © principles are the proof of eve 
thing; but are not ſuſceptible of external proof;“ and a maxim 

« an axiom -a general principle—a leading truth.” Our conſtitution 
like our common law, being unwritten, can only be thus collected. And 
thus is law itſelf aſcertained when doubts ariſe, + And hence it is that our 
« lawyers are with juſtice ſo copious in their encomiums on the rea/or 
of the common law, that they tell us, that the law is the perfection 
« of reaſon, that it always intends to conform thereto, and that what is 
« not reaſon is not law *. If this be true of the ſtream, it muſt be 
true of the fountain; if the right way of aſcertaining lau, it muſt be the 
rule alſo for aſcertaining the conſtitution. 

But cannot parliament, if Blackftone be right, by its © abſolute deſpotic 
authority in theſe kingdoms,” either leſs, or more, or altogether at its 
good pleaſure, aboliſh the elective franchiſe, or even change the conſti- 
tution? No: no ſuch thing. .. It is againſt principles; and parliament 
has no ſuch odious power. The very exiſteuce of parliament itſelf is 
only a part of the conſtitution ; and the firſt and the higheſt :ru/ repoſed 
by the people in that body, is to preſerve the conſtitution. Beſides, par- 
liament only operates by its laws; and to talk of a law making or > 
ing a conft:tution, is as abſurd as to talk of a deſcendant begetting his own 
prozenitor 1. But, from the nature of the ruff, it is evident the power 
of 2 is ſtrictiy limited and confined to the making of ſuch laws 
only, as ſhall be in conformity with the conſtitution; for otherwiſe the 

ople could have no ſecurity for their liberties, if ever parliament were 
in a condition, and diſpoſed, to violate them f. | 

© Againſt the law of reaſon, or againſt juſtice, there is no preſcription, 
or oppoſed sTaTuTE or cuſtom; and it any ſuch be made, they be not 
&« ſtatutes, or cuſtoms, but corrUPTIONS $." 

But cannot parliament take away of our civil liberty for the bet- 
ter preſervation of the remainder ? No not an iota of liberty can par- 
lament tonch. © Liberty is planted by God in the very nature of 
man ||.” „Laus incompatible with the conſtitution are in themſelves 
void J.“ „ What the parliament doth ſhall be holden for nought, when- 
ſoever it ſhall enact that which is contrary to the right nature, or the 
principles of the conſtitution **.“ | s 

Almoſt all that has been written (and there has been much written) on 
the notion of its being neceſſary, when we enter into ſociety, to give up 


# Blackflone's Commentaries, I. 70. E 7 
+ Keep in mind Lord Abingden's © lineal conſauguinity.” See p. 13. 

{ We have -lready tcen, p. 14, 18, what a parliament did under Henry the cighth. 
What parliaments hereafter may be capable of doing under a Piet, can only be matter 
ef conjecture, | $ Do&.. et Stud. c. 2. fl. 5 & 6. | 
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a part of our liberty, in order the better to ſecure the remainder; as well 
as all that has been ſaid reſpecting a right in parliament to take away a 
part of that liberty for the ſame 2 appears to me founded in — 
error; and to have originated in not having clearly ſeen the diſtiuction 
between political liberty and legal protection, pointed out in page 16. 
Civil or political liberty, properly ſo called, is to a nation what phy ſical 
liberty is to a man in a tate of Glitudes it conſiſts in the power of ele 
government ; or, in other words, in the power of making its own laws; 
whether it be done „ by the people in their aggregate or collective capa - 
city,” or by means of a fair, free, and ſubſtantial repreſentation. If, then, 
a nation or people be in u poſſeſſion of this right, or of this power of 
1 then is the political liberty of that people complete, and ab- 
Solutely perfect; and, in the words of the divine Alfred, they , are as free 


" 


as their own thoughts.” 


Can a NATION thus circumſtanced be ſaid to have given up or parted 
with any of its liberty? No: And when we conſider liberty as the 
means of happineſs, and compare the degree and nature of the happineſs 
open to a MAN in politieal and poliſhed ſociety, with-what is within his 
reach in the ſolitary wilderneſs, can it be doubted, that either in reſpect 
of quantity or quality, he is infinitely a gainer, by having improved ſoli- 
tary into political liberty? It can only be owing to inaccuracy of 
thought, and to the poverty of language, when ſuch plraſes as giving up 
or parting with, liberty, ſignifying compromiſe, are — to expreſs ſuch 
an improvement in a man's condition, in which there is xo compromiſe, 
but pure and natural election. The natural liberty af a ſocial being is 
in ſociety : and if confined, like Selkirk, to the ſolitary deſart, with brutes 
only for his companions, would it not be ſtrange, his embracing the op- 
portunity of flying to the ſociety of his own ſpecies ſhould be deſcribed 
as a compromiſe, in which he gave up, or parted will, the ſociety of his 
goats? And is it not as ſtrange that, in an age of light and reaſon, na- 
tions ſhould accept of ſuch compromiſing nonſenſe, as apologies for in- 
croachments on their liberties * ! . | 
Abridgments of legal protection naturally flowing from a 1/5 of politi- 
cal liberty, they are generally confounded together, but are in truth dif- 
ferent, and ought to be diſtinguiſhed. Ufing the word Lerty in its ge» 
neral and popular ſenſe, we fay, and we ſay truly, that legal protection is 
amongſt our rights and {iberties : hut we are now treating abſtractedly on 
the principles of government, which impoſes on us a neceſſity of reſtrict- 
ing our words to determinate” meanings, with care and preciuon. We 
then aftirm, that it will at be by the evidence of auy ac, ſuſpending the 
law of habeas corpus; nor of any act, to haraſs, and vex, and degrade 
the people, reſpecting public meetings; nor any act, to create 4 new-+ 
fangled treaſons;” nor indeed by the evidence of any other act, for the 
mere abridgment of legal protection, that we can bring direct proof of our 
political liberty having been invaded; for the legiſſature of a country 
under ſelf-government might poſſibly do fooliſh or improper things: or, as 
a free man, for good cauſe, might for a while deny himſelf food, or reſt, 
or treat himſelf with other ſeverities; ſo a /e//-geverned nation, in a caſe 
of extraordinary and temporary urgenty, might perhaps even wiſely 
abridge the legal protection of its citizens +, | | 
Laws, indeed, which unneceſſarily, or wantonly, or with circumſtances 
* About a year and a half ago we heard a good deal of it in England. ; 
+ As the military part of tbe conſtitution is developed in a ſyture part of this work, 
where it will be ſeen bow, at all times, and under 2 4 the ſecurity and 
tranquillity of the ſtate is perfectly provided for; we now ſay that to abridge the legal 
protection of the citizen never can be right, becauſe it never can be ueceſſary. 
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of oppreſſion or cruelty, abridge legal protection, will of courſe be ſtron 
collateral evidence, and fit circumſtances, from whence we may coll 
and infer, with leſs or with more certainty, that political liberty has in- 
deed been invaded, and the legiflature thereby encouraged to enact ſuch 
laws; but till, the dire proof of ſuch an invaſion of liberty having 
been actually effected, can only ariſe from the evidence which aſcertains 
what is the then actual ſtate of legiſlative repreſentation in the country 
under confideration. © Such as wwe find to be the fate of repreſentation, ſuch 
alſo muſt be the condition of political liberty. Whatever be the precife- de- 
ee in which the people ſhall poſſeſs the means of freely and indepen. 
ently electing the repreſentative body, and of renewing it at their plea- 
ſure, in the ſame preciſe degree and proportion, and in no other, can that 
people enjoy political liberty, properly ſo called, _ | 
| Well might repreſentation be ſtyled * the happieſt diſcovery” of politi- 
cal wiſdom,” fince it not only gives liberty with all its bleſſings; but, in 
caſe of violations and abridgments, it alſo enables a people to know by 
means the moſt ſimple and the moſt certain, preciſely * how much of therr 
liberty is loſt; and thus it is calculated to ſecure modern ſtates, eſpecially 
all new ones, from ſuch contentions, ſtruggles, and convulſions, as in 
the end deſtroyed all the ancient republics, which, for want of this 
« happieſt diſcovery of political wiſdom,” were never long free from 
ſtorms, and which, wanting the compaſs we enjoy, knew not, when the 
ſtorm ran high, how to ſteer for recovering the port of political tran- 
uillity, How infinitely, then, do modern invaders of public liberty 
— in criminality thoſe of ancient times ! the ancient finned, proba- 
bly, without knowledge: the modern fins againff knowledge. The an- 
cient ſinned, perhaps, from a proud conſcioutneſs of ſuperior virtue: 
but conſcious baſeneſs and treachery muſt attend the modern, ſinnin 
againſt the a/ceria/ned principles of freedom, and the demonſtrated conſti- 
tution of his country. : 

As already intimated, temporary caſes of ſuch extreme peril to the 
conſtitution, .of ſuch paramount neceſſity for diſcretionary and unuſual 
powers, may, doubtleſs, although not without difficulty, be imagined 
wherein it might be right for the legiſlature, to put, at the diſcretion of _ 
the executive magiltrate to a degree extending to ſafe cuſtody, the l 
protection of individuals ;—which caſe of peril, however, in a health- 
ful ſtate of conſtitutional repreſentation, is not likely to occur ; but no 
caſe can be conceived in which it can be right, under any pretence 
whatſoever, for the legiſlature to afſume to itſelf the power of cxancing 
the conſtitution in one iqta. Better to let all its functions ſleep, and fi- 
lently to permit the magiſtrate, rouſed by the unforeſeen peril, to aſſume 
the arbitrary diſcretion neceſſary for ſaving the ſtate, but for the exer- 
ciſe-of which he muſt afterwards come to the legiſlature for his indemnity. 

All mitchiet ariüng from iii aſſumings are thus eaſily rectifſied; the 
precedent impairs not the energies of the conſtitution itſelf; and there- 
tore cannot become the parent of new afſumptions of greater magnitude 
and extent than the firſt ; whereas the very firit ſucce/5/ul * of 
power in a leg /la!ure,” to change a fundamental of the conſtitution, is, 
according to all true theory, its actual overthrow. From that inſtant, 
it is no longer what it was: inſtead of -a conſtitution emanating from a 
people, and prefcribed 9 a legiſlature as the rule of its — it is a 
conſtitution, or rather an arbitrary government, preſcribed by a legiſla- 
ture to a people:—a monſter of unnatural birth: a creature concerved 
in tranſgreſſion, and generating corruption. 


The legiſlature being the maker of /aw, all that relates to legal pro- 


— 
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tection is within its province; and ſo long as repreſentation is ſubſtantial, 
and liberty conſequently ſafe, we know a legiſlature will not betrey its 
truſt : but the legiſlature xoT being the maker of the conſtitution, which 
was made by thoſe who made itſelf, and wbo made this legi/lative in- 
firument of theirs a part of their conſtitution, this conſtitution muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be wholly out of its power and juriſdiction. For a legiſlature 
to remove one ſtone from the fabric of a conſtitution were direct ſacri- 
lege ; for ſacred is this depoſitory of the natural rights and liberties of a 
people, from the touch of any hand but their own. Nay, jt is the firſt 
and principal object of a conſtitution, it is of its character and eſſence, 
to be a law to the legiſlature; a law which may no more be tranſgreſſed 
by that . than the ſtatutes euacted by itſelf may be tranſgreſſed by 
the people. | | 

Lord Abingdon, writing, not as a lawyer, but as a politician, goes ſo 
far as to ſay, Obedience is due to the laws, when founded onthe con- 
e ſtitution : but when they are ſubverſive of the conſtitution, then diſ- 
« obedience inſtead of obedience is due, and reſiſtance becomes the law 
& of the land * But in all ordinary caſes, and even as long as there is 
left any law that will afford a remedy, judicious and moral men will 
ſeek redreſs of grievances, occaſioned even by * laws ſubverfive of the 
conſtitution ” in the peaceful way of petition, and by means of reaſon 
and argument. Knowing it to be an acknowledged principle of our 
law, that * equity ſuffers not right to be without a remedy ;“ know- 
ing how prevalent is the force of truth towards forming the public opi- 
nion; and the weight which decided public opinion muſt have with the 
tegiilature ; they think not of reſiſtance but in the laſt extremity ; and 
prghably there are few of that deſcription who would not deter the 

appeal, even beyond the period preſcribed by BI:c4fone, to the pa- 
tience of an injured people. That appeal, ſays be, is * neceſſary when 
« the contracts of ſociety } are in danger of diſſolution, aud the law 
« proves too weak a defence againſt the violence of fraud and op- 
« preſſion 8.“ 

He tells? us, alſo, 4 The people heard with aſtoniſhment doctrines, 
& preached ſrom the throne and the pulpit, ſubverſive of liberty and pro- 
* perty, and all the natural rights of humanity. They examined into 
« the divinity of this claim, tov found it weakly and fallaciouſly ſupport- 
% ed: and common reafon aſſured them that, if it were of human origin, 20 
« conſtitution could eſtabliſh it without power of revocation, no precedent 
« could ſanity, no length of time could confirm it. The leaders felt 
© the pulſe of the nation, and found that they had ability as well as in- 
« clination to refiſt it, and accordingly reſiſted and oppoſed it, when- 
„ever the puſillanimous temper of the reigning monarch (James I.) 
had courage to put it to the trial ||.” And he obſcrves, that when 
James IE. „ attempted to enſlave the nation, he found it was beyond bis 

power: the people both could and did reſiſt him; and in conſequence 
of ſuch — obliged him to quit his enterpriſe and his throue 
together .““ | = + 

Here, then, we find the bold language of the animated earl, deliver- 
ed with all the manly martial frankneſs of an ancient baron, fully juſtifi. 
ed by the well-weighed arguments of the legal ſage. And when we dif- 
cover, in the celebrated Commentaries, great depth of erudition, united 
| ; * Thoughts, p. 17. + Prin. 61. Kg. 28. 

| © In this and a variety of other paſſages, this learned author will be found to con- 
firm the definition 1 have given (p. 13) of the Engliſh conſtitution. 

$ Commentaries, I. % 51, | 27.43% 1 /. 446. 
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L | b 
ts ith ſtrong ſenſe and eloquence, and when we obſerve our author, while 
ch If6lling the intellectual duties of a Commentator, at the ſame time 
n- eeling as a man, for „ the natural rights of hamanity,” and fo fre- 
e- Wucatly doing incidental juſtice to our conflitution, it is ſeriouſly to be 
re amented, as a national misfortune, that he had not originally put to 
1+ imfelf theſe two queſtions—1 |. What is the Engliſh conſtitution and 
a andy. Ought I not to di/linguifh between our conſtitution and our 
&& vitem of laws ? But in whom ſhall we find perfection? To what indivi- 
eo ual is it given, to bring to light the whole riches of any ſcience? and 
ed perhaps it is amongſt the wiſe diſpenſations of providence, that even in 
by he molt enlightened nations the march of truth ſhalt be difficult and 
Wow. So little had it occurred to Plackfione to form an idea of our con- 
ſo titution as any thing diſtin from our law, that, in the index to his four 
u- olumes, the word conſtitution does not ſo much as hold a place * : and it 
iſ- ill be ſeen by any attrative reader that the want of this diſcriminat- 
aW ng idea betrays him into frequent inconſiſtencies. Whenever he reaſons 
is $ a man, from the feelings of the heart and a found underſtanding, his - 
ill anguage is con/{itutional but when, on conſtitutional points, he argues 
he the mere lawyer, from the contents of the ſtatute-book, or from the 
on ract ce of parliament, he is frequently confuſed, and fometimes incon- 
ur ſtent and contradictory. But certain it is, that lord Abing don's genea- 
W ogy of law is a key to the principal difliculties to be found in the Com- 
pi- nentaries, and by its application, the moſt materiatinconſiftencies of that 
the ohle, but imperfe& work, are to be reconciled. 
ind Bla Hon, as a lawyer, applied to the ſtudy and practice of law; as 
the rofetlor of the ſcience at Oxford, his commentaries were his original 
pa- dure, to law fludente, in order to explain to them, not what our laws. 


r (ſtatutes ought to be, to be conſtitutional ; but what they were, a 

ow a lawyer in his practice was obliged to conſider and apply them. 

But, in anſwer to theſe obſervations, it may be remarked, that the. 
'ommentaries are lectures to legiſlators as well as to lawyers, as may 
e ſeen in the Introduction, where the author addreſſes himfelf to our 
oblemen and yentlemen of fortune, and quotes Cicero, as ſaying “ It is 
neceſſary for a ſenator to be thoroughly acquainted with the conſtitu- 


ort- tion.“ I ſhall only reply that [ntrouu#ions to books, like prefaces, are 
1, 20 ritten /aff; as I muſt ſuppoſe his to have been: for otherwiſe the rea- 
lent ming therein ought to have prevented ſome of the defects of the work; 
felt though the main drift of that reaſoning is evidently to tecommend to 
in- ntlemen to ſtudy the laws of their country. Beſides thus accounting 
nen- r the omiffion I deplore, we muſt remember that when Black/one wrote, 
51.) e attention of mankind had not been called up to the eſſential and 
'hen ernal diſtinction between laws and conſtitutions, by the grand event o 

1 bis e theatre of America ; where a people not © tacitly,” but « expreſsly 
ence rew up a conſtitution to be a law to the legiſlature, and to prevent the 


nfufion, and the. infinity of ill conſequences reſulting from a conſtitu- 
on being undefined. Neither had lord Abingdon, nor other able men 


* ho have written on the ſubject, at that time thrown light upon it. 
if. For want of having himſelf made the diſcovery, and thereby | 
, GE imſelf of the rich mine of truth to which it would have led him; and 


the ſame time not being uninfluenced by the authority of both legis- 
tive and legal practice, unqueſtioned in our courts and in parliament, 
cauſe of the very ignorance we are now lamenting, Blackfone, as I ſhalt 
ow, fails in ſome cafes of the higheſt importance, to diſtiriguiſh between 
e//itutional and wn-conſtitutional law. But no man can attcntively read 


* Sce the editions publiſhed by himſelf: 
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the Commentaries, without being convinced, that * Our carftitutin con- 
Al of certain immemorial points of national agreement, and. thoſe ex1ncirLes C 
on which the ſecurity of our natural rights depends.” All the quotations 
I have had occaſion to make from that work, are proofs of this truth; 
but they are few in compariſon of what might have been made. And 
hence, I truſt, we ſhall be able to diſcover, whether our houſe of con 
mens be, or be not, at preſent; what our conflitution requires, | 


SECTION V. 


OUR conſtitution being intended as the armour of our natural rights 
and liberties, it ought to thield us from all political wrongs, come they 
from what quarter they may; and, where there is moſt power to preſs 
it ought to be of? powerful to protect. In all periods prior to the revolu- 
tion, by the nation in general it was ignorantly imagined, our greateſt 
danger lay in the crown, and the nation acted accordingly. In the in- 
fancy of political ſcience, it was only for ſuch minds as a Burleigh's or 
a Monteſquieu's, to diſcern that “ England could never be ruined but by 
a parliament *. Behold then the intrinſic, inherent excellence of our 
conſtitution, which, if we would be true to it, would effectually ſecure 
ns againſt this moſt formidable of all dangers ! 

Ibe moſt eſſential of the three branches of parliament, and that which 
holds in its graſp the public purſe, ke nerve of its power, ought to ema- 
nate fajrly, Fred y, and ſubſtantially, from the people, and be renewable 
at their pleaſure. Here alone is the balance againſt that power over us, 
which our lawyer, miſled by its greatne/5, erroneouſly calls an „ abſolute 
deſpotic authority in theſe kingdoms :” and which with equal inaccura- 
cy he deſcribes as “ ſo tranſcendant and abſolute, that it “ cannot be 
confined, either for causes or perſons, within any bounds +.” 

That the authority of parliament extends over all per/ors, we ſhould 
be blind not to ſee; but that it extends over all ca»/es, nothing but a 
blindneſs to the diſtinction between our law and our conſtitution can 
make us admit; for over the conflitution it can have no authority what- 
ever. Hence, we perceive, that the authority of parliament is in.no 
ſenſe . abſolute dd deſporte.,” for even in its authority over per/ons, it is 
limited and controuled by the conſtitution. Now the only means of pre- 
ſerving this limit and controul in exiſtence and full force, is, for the 
people to have over parliament the neceſſary check, of a fair, free, and 
ſubſtantial repreſentation. In this we ſee our conſtitution is meft porwer- 
Ful to protect, where there is moſt power to oppre/s ; and for this it is, we 
pronounce it.to be a conſtitution of intrinſic wiſdom and excellence! 

But reverſe all this: Let the houſe of commons ceaſe to be repre- 
ſentative — let it degenerate into a faction that have bought up the 

- boroughs — and let this faction, by that preponderancy which the power 
of the purſe in ſuch hands muſt give it over the other branches, become 
in effect, a power with 4 abſolute deſpotic authority in theſe kingdoms,” 
where, then, would be the excellence and wiſdom of a conſtitution, in 
which there would be “ deſpotic authority” to ere, without a ſhadow 
of power in the people to protect themſelves ? 

o part of our conſtitution is more entangled with law, than what 
relates to our repreſentation in parliament ; but happily for us there is 
no part ſo eaſily diſentangled; becauſe here, more than in any other 
particular, our ſyſtem of government ſtands on natural rights and fr 


* Bla. Inc Commentaries, J. + TI. 160. Sir Edward Cole, 4th Inft. 36. 
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principles, The other two branches of the legiſlature, muſt, from the 
nature of the caſe, exiſt merely in conſequence of original accident, 
which into a national faſhion or taſte, and ſo became a point of 
national agreement,” or part of our conſtitution, It is fimply becauſe of 
ſuch original accident, and the inclination, taſte, and agreement which 
it produced, that England made her chief magiſtrate a king, inſtead of 
having made him a doge, a director, a preſident, a protector, an empe- 
ror, or any other creature of the imagination. And that we have tords 
variouſly titled, inſtead of ſatraps, or ſenators, or ſtates, or ancients, or 
wiſe-men, ſtands preciſely on the ſame grounds of accidents, taſte, and 
agreement. But, with regard to repreſentatives, it is far otherwiſe, Theſe 
ſtand on the foundations of natural right, the firſt principle of reaſon, 
and political neceſſity. How important the diſtintion ! How ſacred 
that part of our conſtitution ! t 

To every human mind, unperverted by the authority of error dog- 
matically inculcated, untainted by the bitterneſs of inveterate party ſpi- 
rit, and honeſtly diſpoſed, it muſt, I conceive, be an irrefiſtible truth, 
flowing from firſt principles and the cleareſt maxims, that the body of 
people ought to be fairly, freely, and ſubſtantially repreſemed in parlia- 
ment. By fairly is meant, that a fair diſtribution of ſuffrage ſhould take 
place; by freely, that elections ſhould be uninfluenced, either by power, 
or threats, or corrupt practices; and by /ubfantrally, that there ſhould 
no where be any perceptible deficiency or want of ſuffrage: for the ab- 
ſence of fair and free ſuffrage, whatever be the cauſe, does not produce 
a vacuum; as all ſuch ſpaces are filled up with corrupt or arbitrary 
power. | ; - 

But our counter-petitioners, ſuppoſing, as I preſume they muſt, our 
conſtitution to conſiſt of 4 the whole maſi of our inſtitutions, together with 
the whole body of our law, written and unwritten ;”” and well knowing © the 

lorious uncertainty of the law ;”* talk of courſe of © our preſent con- 
ititution :” but, under ſo monſtrous a ſuppoſition, our conſtitution, 
which is in truth the ſtandard of all legal rectitude, and therefore ought 
ever to be contemplated as ſomething fixed and certain, would, to our 
inexpreſſible miſery, be the moſt fluctuating thing belonging to us; ab- 
ſolutely changing its identity, not only with every new /atute, but even 
every new decifion of the twelve judges; for it is well known, hat every 
ſuch ſolemn decifion makes that law, and a rule in all judicial proceed- 
ings which was not known to be law before “. 

It is moſt evident, therefore, that, with ſuch a camelion conſtitution, 
we can have nothing to do; and that the epithet of “ preſent” is uane - 
celſary and deluſive. What! are not magna clarta and the bill of rights 
part of our conſtitution ? I anſwer, No! they are only charters and ſta- 
tutes of a peculiarly ſacred character, in as much as they are declaratory 
of the people's rights on certain points; thereby ſhewing what in theſe 
re/pedts the conſtitution is. A figurative mode of expreſſion ſtealing into 
all human language, we are accuſtomed, 1 * e to ſpeak of ſuch 
ſtatutes as tie conſtitution; in like manner as we ſay, the cof/ers of the 
ſtate, or the military cheſt of the army, when we mean the treaſures they 
contain. 

Not even at the revolution was the conſtitution changed, or pretend- 
ed to be changed. It was only by means of a clear aſſertion of ſeveral 
important rights of the people placed, as it was thought, on more ſecure 
foundations, And fo indeed, in thoſe reſpects, it was; although the 


* . Commentgries, J. 70, 
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moſt important of all their rights, and that which conſtitutes the only 
true ſecurity for all the reſt, as melancholy experience has ſince taught 
ns, was on that occaſion totally overlooked and neglected; notwith- 
ſtanding a moſt extenfive invaſion of it, which at a former period had 
taken s ſtil! continued to operate in its full extent. Of this iuva- 
fion of right, I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

By. the revolution, one of the people's rights, that of reſiſting tyranny, 
and of electing a friend to the excluſion of an enemy to their freedom 
as their king, was aſſerted in ac, the reſt by ſlatute; but the principles, 
and the form of government, and every point of known national agree- 
ment, or, in other words, their conftitution, remained as before. For 
_ deſtroying a conſtitution, there are various modes; for chenging, we are 
told by modern writers, who have not, as far as I know, been refuted, 
there is only one. It muſt, as they ſay, be by the general conſent and 
will of a people per/onally declared. Here, fay they, repreſentation is in- 
adequate. For a repreſentative.to have a ri ht to change that which is 
entruſted to him as a ſacred depoſit, or to deftroy that which he is elect- 
ed purpoſely to preſerve, is impoſſible. "Phat © the law of England 
will not endure an abfurdity *,“ W a principle equally applicable to the 
conflitution : and by only exchanging thoſe two words, we ſhall alſo 
have this maxim; „ Whatever is Jefiradtive of the conftitution, cannot 
itſelf be the con/{itution ; for then the conflitution would be felo de ſe +.” 
It will therefore follow, that our legiſlators can no mere take from the 
nation its conſtitution, or from any part of the people any of their natu- 
ral rights and liherties, by being pleaſed to write ſomewhat, to that effe&, 
in our ſtatute books, than our land ſtewards can take from us our eſtates, 
or this man's field, or that man's houfe, and make them their on, by 
writing in their account-books that it ſhall be ſo. What our legiflative 
ſtewards, in former reigns, did write in their books, we ſhall preſently ſee. 

It is the propoſed examination of theſe fame books, the reviſion and 
expoſure of ſome of the diſhoneſt accounts they contain, and the reco- 
very of certain rights and liberties to a very large amount, of which, by 
falſe entries, the people, as ſome declare, have been dexterouſty depriv. 
ed, that cauſed of late ſuch an alarm and hurly-burly amongſt the laſt 
ſet of ſtewards, their connections, dependents, and echoes; and they 
had the addreſs to infect many honeſt well-meaning perſons, with an 
unaccountable dread of having the matter looked into, which dread has 
not even yet wholly ſubſided. Nay, theſe honeſt folks, who were in 
the dark, were often carried far beyond the rogues in the ſecret; for 
while the latter were only alarmed, the former were panic-ftruck ; exhibit- 
ing their fears in ways truly ludicrous. But all this is agreeable to na- 
ture. When ſtricken with fear we know not why, it is ever extrava- 
gant: and a panic-ſtruck perſon—his reaſon loſt, and his imagination 
on fire—miſtakes friends for foes, danger for ſafety, juſt as it happens: 
he will even run into the den of a real lion, to efcape the purſuit of an 
Imaginary tiger. But the original a/armifs took good care that accuſa- 
tions, inſinuations, and hard names in abundance, ſhould be ſhowered. 
down upon all who had promoted'the enquiry. The ordinary appella- 
tions beſtowed on them were levellers, jacobins, traitors, cut-throats,and 

the like. 
That unaccountable dread of having the ſtewards” books looked into, 
which has infected ſo many well-meaning perfons, ſeems to have ſeized 
our counter-petitioners;z for unaccountable, indeed, is the declaration of 
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n conviction, that to reform, by allowing every taxed houſeholder to 
vote, would unavoidably ſubvert the conſtitution; and that they ſhould 
fly to parliament to counteract reform by fach a notable declaration, 
is equally unaccountable. In ſhort, I confeſs myſelf fairly puzzled 
with their paradoxical pong If I could ſuppoſe them to joke, L 
muſt imagine they amuſed us with a harmleſs game at croſs purpoſes ; or 
with a ſort of cypher, whereof the meaning is expreſſed by contraries: 
if I ſuppoſe them ſerious, then I muſt confider them among the panic- 
ſtruck, who are exactly on a par with ſuch as labour under that whimſi- 
cal diſeaſe, which convinces a man that he himſelf is a gooſe, or a gooſe- 
pie, or a pitcher, or any earthly thing but what he is; and that certain 
innocent objects around him are foxes, or devourers, or angry demons, 
or other deadly enemies of his peace or ſafety. 

Theſe fanciful friends of ours, who ſeem to partake ſo largely in the 
dread of a reformer, and who in the ſignatures to a reforming petition, 
ſeem to ſee the viſions of ſo many daggers aimed at that dear object of 
their affection, 4 our preſent conſtitution,” forcibly bring to my recol- 
lection, a deceaſed friend of mine, a very honeſt country parſon, who 
occaſionally was ſubject to the malady I ſpeak of. My friend, even 
when his nerves began to feel the influence of his diſorder, with the 
moſt perfect compoſure could ride paſt a brown dog, or a red dog, or he 
could even look on a white dog, or a dog that was ſpotted; but at the 
ſight of a black dog, he was inſtantaneouſly ſeized with peculiar horrors, 
ſucceeded by a ſhivering and an affection of the bowels; and as often as 
he met a dog of that colour, inſtead of hanging him as he wiſhed to do, 
he was obliged to diſmount and retire. And at times when the derange- 
ment of the nervous ſyſtem came on without any apparent cauſe, he was 
incommoded in another way. The branches of trees appeared to his 
imagination as uplifted axes, and the waving twigs of the hedges as ſo | 
many ſpears and lances, ſhaking in the windand pointed for his deftrudtion. 

Knowing all this for real fact, I am the leſs ſurpriſed at the mental 
malady of our counter-petitioning friends and neighbours, who, in that 
which 1s our conſtitution's only poſlible preſervative, imagine they ſee its 
ſure /ubver/ien. I have only to expreſs a hope that they may, in anqther 
reſpect, reſemble my late friend, the honeſt parſon. When his nervous 
fit was off, he could ugh at himſelf with great good humour; a dog 
might be as black as his own coat, without any power over his bowels, 
or being wiſhed on a gibbet; and no man's eye could dwell with more 
delight than his on the humble, but vigorous and beautiful hawthorn, at 
once the defence and ornament of our fields. 

Have our counter-petitioners conſidered what a whimſical thing the 
Engliſh conſtitution, if the wvhole law made part of it, muſt have been 
at different 3 and would indeed now be? Such an error was cer- 
tainly excufable in dem, for it is plain that Blackflone, without reflecting 
on the abſurdities to which it led, entertained this confuſed notion: for he 
favs, „That conſtitution, or frame of government, that em of laws, is 
lone calculated to maintain civil liberty, which,” &c. * And his idea of 
crvil liberty was equally confuſed and incorrect, for, according to his de- 
finition, it wholly conſiſted in Ig“ protection, without taking in the idea 
of ſharing in the making of laws, His civil liberty, therefore, might 
have been enjoyed under a Roman emperor, or a Venetian ſenate, or a 
Frederick of Pruſſia, 4+ And we have ſeen,” ſays he, * theſe rights (the 
rights and liberties of Engliſhmen) conſiſt, primarily, in the free enjoy- 
ment of perſonal /ecririty, of perſonal liberty, and of private property. So 


* Conmentaries, I. 226, 251, 144. 
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long as thee remain © inviolate, the ſubject is perfectly free. Now the truth 
is, all theſe rights may © remain inviolate” at Peterſburg or at Berlin, and 
vet the people have no political liberty at all. How long is it ſince, 
according to this interpretation, it muſt have been part of this wiſe con- 
ſtitution, than an old woman ſhould be burned, as ſoon as ſhe commen« 
ced witch * And that law-ſuits ſhould- be ſettled, and juſtice admi- 
niſtered, by the equitable rule of trial by combat Was it under che firſt 
of our Plantagenet kings, according to the Engliſh conſtitution, or the 
agreement and rule of government which the nation had adopted, that a man 
who had tranſgreſſed the foreſt laws (afterwards repealed by magna charta) 
Mould, according to the degree of his offence, or the mercy of his judge, 
have his hands and feet cut off, or his eyes put out, or ſhould ſuffer ca- 
ſtration +? Or was it in the time of Henry VIII. a part of this excellent 
conſtitution, that an Engliſhman might be condemned as a traitor, be 
hanged till half dead, be then cut down, have his bowels taken out and 
burned before his face, his head then ta be ſtruck off, and his body to 
be divided into four quarters, to be ſtuck up wherever the king ſhould 
4 his beloved people, for — 
what think you? — for having believed the king to have been lawfully 
125 of Cleves } ! 

Do theſe gentlemen reckon it part of M our preſent conſtitution,” that 
our armies, and all men under forty, ſhall diligently practice archery ; 
or that none under the degree of a knight, or a lord's fon, ſhall wear a 
velvet cap; becauſe laws for thoſe things ſtill remain in the ſtatute book 
unrepealed ? Or that regnet and vagabonds,” and © incorrigible rogues,” 
in caſe they ſhall have “ any vote in the election of any member or 
members to ſerve in parliament, ſhall be ſubject to a 4% puniſhment than 
if they have not fuch votes $?” But the conſtitutioy, according to this 
wild fancy, muſt at one time have been a mere hermaphrodite, a thing 
perfectly equivocal, one day all law, the next all will and pleaſure, ac- 
cording as the wind ſtood in the fickle will of a capricious brute; for 
by the 31ſt Henry VIII. c. 8. it was enacted, that a royal proclamation 
ſhould have the ſame force as an act of parliament, | 

I have looked into the written conſtitutions of America and France, 
and examined them carefully ; but I do not find in them any regulations 
about old rags, nor a ſingle. word about kettles and frog pans, It has 
been the late care of thoſe nations, to have two books; one, for their 


. conſtitution alone; the other, for kettles and frying pans and old rags, 


whenever they have occaſion to legiſlate about ſuch things. And by 
having their conſtitution and law thus ſeparate, other advantages reſult ; 
their /egifators come to know what the conſtitution. is, and their people 
are happily ſecured from talking downright nonſenſe about it. Groſs 
miſconceptions being thus prevented, differences of opinion on the ge- 


Fo late as the T6th year of Charles II. two elderly women were aQga'ly condemn- 
ed hy fer Matthew Hale, ard executed at Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, for exerciſing 
witchcraft ; Whe «ne of th principal proofs infiſted on was, that the bewitched per- 
ſons frequently vomited crooked pin“. | 

ft Alec one Com. IV. 433. Ses Blackſtone's Com. IV. 86 and 423. 

$ Or 1s this a proof of the boaſted equality ot our law? See the act 35th Geo. III. 
for {ing incorrigible rogues, & c. to ſerve at ſea. If it be ed, that, to remit 
the ordinary penaltics, and confer the honourable employment f defending our conſti- 
rution, our rel gion, and liberties, and ſocial order, is not to i flict a puniſhment, but 
to confer a favour, and therefore any obſervation turning on the meaſure or degree of 
{I falls to the ground, I muſt then reply, that if this honour and this favour 

w.th-held from an incorrigible rogue merely becauſe he has the misfortune to be an 
clecdor, it will ſtill be a reverſal of the principle which ſays the“ law ſpeaks to all 


with one voice.” 
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neral n or on what conſtitutes any particular part of the conſtitu- 
tion, — exiſt in flight ſhades ; not likely to beget party batred, nor 
to render any of the people dupes to miniſters for promoting evil deſigns, 

1 controverſy, Another benefit, and 
no inconſiderabſe one, reſulting from the poſſeſſion of a written conſtitu- 
tion, is ſo obvious that I need ſcarcely remind my reader of it: xo un- 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF CONSEQUENCE CAN GET UPON THE STATUTE 


Book; and if any unimportant one ſhould creep in, it muſt ſoon be de- 
ected and expunged, 

: Of an — camelion conſtitution — a conſtitution unfathom- 
able by the line of human intellect —a conſtitution of contradiftions — 
a political felo de ſe—let us then hear no more! for if a thing ſo mon- 
ſtrous were indeed our conſtitution, it muſt ſoon be fſelf-deſtroyed, 
leaving our nation to wade through blood and anarchy to ſome better 
ſyſtem. | 


SECTION VI. 


WE come now to the conſideration of certain ſtatutes to which I have 
more than once alluded : I mean the RIES ſtatute of Henry YT. 
the triennial bill of William III. and the ſeptennial act of George 1. 
Theſe ſtatutes have been ſo long in our books, and acquieſced in as the 
law of the land, that I am fully aware of the difficulty there may be in 
impreſſing on the mind of my reader the true character and effects of 
theſe laws ; and how eſſential it is to the very exiſtence of political H- 
berty amongſt us—to the very pretenſion of our being a free people 
that they ſhould be repealed. + | 

No degree of acquieſence, no not an univerſal approbation of ſuc- 
cereding ages and generations, can ſanction pernicious error, nor make 
that juſt and right, which is in its own nature incurably unjuſt and 
wrong. Or ſhall I rather uſe the elegant words of Blackſtone, and ſry 
« no conſtitution could eftabliſh it without power of revocation, no 
« precedent could ſanctify, no length of time could confirm it “.“ 
Theſe ſtatutes, as you ſhall ſee, are all of them not only un- conſtitutional, 
but anti-conſtitutional ;-— not merely inconſftent with liberty and the 
conſtitution, but, in letter and ſpirit, to the full extent of their opera- 
tion — and dreadful indeed is that extent — liberty and the conſtitution 
are deflroyed, extinguiſhed, blorted out ; for, ſuffer but the principles of the 
conſtitution which I have already laid before you, to have their fair and 
full effect, and then not one particle, not a trace of the ſhackles put 
upon our political liberty by thoſe ſtatutes could remain. 

Thoſe principles of our conſtitution I have put to the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny 
of which my mind is capable; and I wiſh my reader to do the ſame ; for 
we are both-embarked in the ſame veſſel, and muſt fink or ſwim toge- 
ther. Tf, then, we find thoſe principles true, there will be no doubt of 
my convincing every impartial and honeſt man, who will indulge me 
with his attention, that the three ſtatutes in queſtion are in direct con- 
tradition to thoſe principles, and, not tendencies only, but, as far as they 
go, actual /ubverfrons of the conſtitution. ' 

Nor is it too much to ſay, although perhaps it may at firſt occaſion 
ſurpriſe, that theſe three ſtatutes have worked a far more radical, and 
therefore a more dangerous change, in reſpe& to public liberty, than 

had been wrought to its diſadvantage, in thoſe tyrannical periods of 
2 * Ste page 22. g ö 
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Engliſh hiſtory, which preceded the exertions of Runzimead, or the ex- 
pulſion of James II.; and that infinitely more would be done for the ſe- 
curity of 9 liberty, by a repeal of theſe three ſtatutes, than was 
done by the joint efforts of magna charta and the revolution. 

Numerous and vexatious as had been the oppreſſions which make the 
ſubjects of the ſixty - three clauſes of magna — not one of them re- 
lated to the eſſentials of political liberty, properly ſo called; for, as Black- 
Fone obſerves, * Magna charta only pruned the luxuries of the feudal ſy- 
ſem *.“ In frifneſs of ſpeech, they were all of them only breaches and 
violations of legal protection; and if we conſider who the parties were, who 
extorted the firſt charter from Join, namely, the ſame as at all times ſhared 
with bim in legiſlative power, we ought in fact to conſider the aſſembly 
held in Runnimead, and held by the king's appointment, as a real parlia- 
ment; in which caſe it will appear, that all the legal protection procured by 
magna charta was the immediate effect of political liberty, or the power 


abſtract, to (ay the king was afraid of the ſwords of the barons ; for how 
many monarchs have there been, who never would have aſſented to any 
Propoſed law for the redreſs of grievances, but through ſome fear or 
other, and for the moſt part of the ſword ultimately. If the barons and 
their followers were armed, ſo are the Corficars at this day (as their late 
viceroy can inform us), whenever they aſſemble in parliament ; conſi- 
dering it as © the only attitude becoming free, men.“ All I have to do 
at preſent is with the fact, that the meeting at Runnimead was by ap- 
Pointment, and that this great law, magna charta, was made by agree- 
ment, Thoſe who make laws, have political liberty, 

I have already remarked that our greateſt danger lay not in the crown, 
and likewiſe, that a far greater wrong than any that were redreſſed at the 
revolution was on that occaſion overlooked, and left ſtill to operate in 
all its miſchievous extent upon the nation. And now ] have to obſerve, 
that amongſt thoſe wrongs which were rehearfed in the Bill of Rights, 
there were but two articles having immediate relation to political liberty 
itlelf, and they were by no means made the moſt prominent features of 
that bill. And ſo far is it from appearing, that theſe ſymptoms of the 
grand ſtate diſeaſe led the conductors of the revolution to a right know- 
ledge of the proper nature, aud of the great danger of that diſcaſe then 
turkin in the vitals of the conſtitution, that theſe very perſons, with 
the reſentment of Fames's tyranny hot in their minds, did themſelves, 
by their triennial act, give political liberty a deeper ſtab than any it had 
received at his hands. 

The firſt of the two cafes alluded to, is the king's having violated 
« the freedom of election of members to ſerve in 8 ;” and upon 
this head, this mighty bill tamely ſays, © That election of members of 

« parliament ought to be free.” And, in conſequence of omiſſions 
which had occurred in holding of r although not complained 
of in the recital of grievances, it ſays . And that for redreſs of all griev- 
u ances, and for amending, ſtrengthening and -pre/erving of the laws, 

« parliaments ought to be held frequently.” | 

Here, then, is the ſum of complaint, on what immediately affected po/:- 
tical liberty; all the reſt was concerning mere abuſe of legal authority, mere 
violation of Jaw, and of that legal protection to which the people had a right 
at the hand of their king. But it is evident, that, had the ſcience of 
civil government been as well underſtood, either in the days of Runnimead, 
or of the revolution,” as it is now; and had there been virtue enough to 


* Commentarics, VT. 438. 


of law- making. It does not detra& from this truth, conſidered in the 
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ve acted up to ſuch knowledge; then inſtead of childiſhly enumerat- 
— * the ſtripes they had received from the rod of reg; 
power, and as childiſbly reciting, one by one, only certain ſpeciſied 
claims of exemption from the illegal — of that rod in future, the 
true way of fecuring, not only all theſe ſpecified rights, but all others 
which exiſted, as well as of giving a tranquil eſtabliſhment and aſſured 
permanency to freedom, would have been, with a dignified manlineſs, 
and with that ſimplicity which characteriſes true wiſdom, to have reſort- 
ed at once to the firſt principles of political liberty, and to have demand- 
ed and eſtabliſhed a fair, free, and ſubſtantial repreſentation of the peo 
ple in parliament; and then to ſuch a parliament to have left their 4 
froteion in all its branches. | 


ö Had they thus placed the political liberty of England on its right 
N foundations; and had an act of ſuch intrinſic wiſdom been followed up 
2 by the appointment of a committee of both houſes of ſuch a parliament, 
, calling in the aid of the learned, to colle& and digeſt, on the known 
7 principles of our government, all our inſtitutions and neceſſary regula- 
y tions, in the draught of a WRITTEN CONSTITUTION, to have been print- 
1 ed, circulated, and ſubmitted. to a three-years' national diſcuſſion, ſo that 
e the people might have inſtructed their repreſentatives how to have ex- 
5 | preſſed their mature opinions on the ſame, ſurely ſuch men and ſuch a 
0 parliament would have deſ:rved the gratitude of their country in the 
* higheſt poſſible degree; and a conſtitution, ſo made known, fo confirm. 
is ed, and fo fortified, would have been the greateſt of all earthly bleſſings 
to this nation“! | | 
7 The remedies which, at the periods I have ſpoken of, were actually 
ic pplied, were poſſibly the beſt the knowledge of the times afforded; but 
n 10 one can doubt that, compared with what is here tnggelted, they were 
e, werile, ſhort-fighted, and inſufficient. Political liberty, in both cafes, 
5 vas the true object: whereas the ignorant patriotiſm of the times knew, 
1y not the means of ſecuring it; nor indeed, in what it truly conſiſted ; hut 
1 ſpent its ſtrength in providing for inferior objects, which may in a cer- 
he tain degree be had even under governments abſolutely deſpotic, fo long 
* as a wile prince ſhall reign, but for the permanency of which there. cau 
* be no ſecurity, but in poſſeſſing true political liberty. And are there not. 
oh thoſe of the preſent day, who, either ignorant or regardleſs of our true. 
es, diſeaſe, or not ſufficiently aware of its extent and danger, ſeem to have, 
ad no. ſenſe of their country's wrongs, but when they themſelves immedi-, 
ately and perſonally feel the laſh; and who idly imagine all would be, 
1 ight, if thoſe who laſh them were removed from power? Wretched. 
_ miſtake ! pernicious. error! an error which, in as much as it draws. at- 
of ention to inferior evils, has a natural tendency; to prolong the exiſt- 
"Ns * of that which is of the greateſt magnitude, and the parent of all the, 
1ed *%s 
. As all the wrongs complained of, firſt under John, and afterwards un- 
55. der James II. were, when truly underſtood and eſtimated, different in 
ature, as well as far inferior in degree, to thoſe which flow from the 
* hree ſtatutes under conſideration, we cannot beſtow too much pains in 
0 aſcertaining the diſtinction, and eſtabliſhing the fact. The d' ſtinction 
ght ill be clearly ſeen, by applying to the caſe all I have faid for marking 
of be effential difference between legal protection and political liberty. 
ad, And if it be once ſeen that thoſe ſtatutes, without appearing, to undiſ- 
to 


reg ir. Pitt's Poor Bill has already been printed and in circu/ation between two and 


wol nation by enacting that none in future ſhall elect, who 
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cerning eyes, to detract from legal protection, do in truth, to the whole 
extent of their operation, annihilate political liberty, we can have but one 

inion concerning the neceſſity of their total repeal. Let us now re- 
view them. ; 

Prior to the reign of Henry YT. every man (not being a villein or bond- 
man) had a common-law right, agreeably to thoſe principles of our con- 
ſtitution I have ſo often repeated, to vote in all elections of his country; 
which right“ at the grievous complaint of the commons” concerning 
the « affection of ſheriffs” and other cauſes of “ undue election, to the 
„great ſlander of the counties, and hindrance of the buſineſs of the 
« commonalty,” was unequivocally aſſerted in a declaratory ſtatute of the 
3th Henry IV. c. 15. in theſe words: “ And that all they that be there 
« preſent, as well ſuitors duly ſummoned for the ſame cauſe, as other, 
« ſhall attend to the election of the knights for the parliament, and 
« then in the full county they ſhall watered to the election freely and in- 
« differently, notwithſtanding any requeſt or commandment to the con- 
« trary.” And this act was enforced by another in the 11th of the 
ſame king, c. 1. | 

Then comes the firſt real ſtab which the political liberty of Engliſh- 
men ever received; and it comes, not from the crown (for the king was 
an infant not eight years old), but from PARLIAMENT ; from that power 
which if once corrupted, Burleigh and Montefquieu foreſaw, would be the 
ruin of England. The well-known ſtatute of disfranchiſement, of the 
8th of Henry YT. c. 7. at one ſtroke cuts off from the future enjoyment 
of the ſacred unalienable right of election, an immenſe ma 1 of the 

ave not 
freeholds of forty ſhillings per annum “. What was this but ſaying to 
the majority of the natian, + We whom you in the exerciſe of your po- 
© litical liberty have choſen to be your NNE (the very end 
© and object of which choice above all other conſiderations is to pre- 
« ſerve that political liberty, as your only true and certain ſecurity for le- 
«© pal protection, and every bleſſing of life), we in whom you have re- 
© poſed this great confidence, and whom you have thus honoured with 
© the higheſt of human truſts, are — to determine, that, from this 
© moment you ſhall have no political liberty at all; and that the legal pro- 
© ze#ion of yourſelves and your poſterity ſhall altogether — on le- 
© giſlators whom a 3 of the nation ſhall from henceforth place 
© over you and them: We know that in ſo doing, we break through 
© magna charta, which promiſes “ to all free men” of the realm, the ſav- 
© ing and preſerving “ all their liberties, and free cuſtoms, which they 
© had before ;“ and that we likewiſe ſhow equal diſregard to near 
«© forty other ſtatutes, by which the faid charter has already been con- 
« firmed ; but ſuch being our pleaſure, SUCH 1S OUR DECREE Y'—— 
Does this wholeſale anninilation of inherent and conſtitutional rights, 
by the choſen guardians of them, pleaſe thoſe of our neighbours who 
cannot endure any thing zending to ſubvert the conſtitution ? On their 


* Fqual to 121. per annum in the reign of queen Anne, according to biſhop Flcet- 
wood, in his Chronicon pretioſum. 
' + Magna charta of the gib of Henry III. with obſervation from lord chief juſtice Cole 
comments upon it, p. 105 ; | 

The quotation is from the ;8th chapter, where we alſo find“ neither we, nor cut 
& hes, will procure or do any thing, whereby the liberties contained in this charter, 
« ſhall be infri. ed or weakened, And if any thing be procured by any perſon con- 
« trary to thi:, f. b be of no value, AND HOLDEN FOR NOUGNT,” Was magna char's 
ever ig.maily repcalcd ? 
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- © diſcretion ; and, for the preſent, 


- our conſtitution ; whereas it was in truth a moſt ſacrilegious violation, 
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own principles, I have ſaid, they muſt be the firſt to __ of doing 
away, by repeal, what has been already done in this kind. . 
In the next place, it is to be obſerved, that /eſFonal parliaments were 
in regular uſe for many centuries, and none other known either to the 
conſtitution or the law (notwithſtanding occaſional practice in bad times) t 
ſo that by means of ſuch ſeffional parliaments, the ele&ive franchiſe 
came into exerciſe generally once a year; ſometimes twice, and more 
often; agreecably to the principles of political liberty, But now comes, 
in the ſixth year after the revolution, a ſtatute to give thrce years continu- 
ance to the ſame parliament &; which thus disfranchiſes for two years in 
every three all thoſe who had not been totally disfranchiſed by the for- 
mer ſtatute, And this I preſume was done after Mr, Locke had publiſh- 
ed his admirable Diſcourfe on Government. | 
Let me once more appeal to our counter-petitioning friends, who are 
fo anxious to ward off even the diſtant danger which threatens our ber- 
ties. Does not again this ſtatute plainly ſay : We your repreſentatives 
either know nothing, or care nothing, about principles of government 
As little do we know or care about zhe principles of our particular con- 
«* flitution, or about your rights. Your own common ſenſe, and your 
« own conſciouſneſs, that your political rights are eſſential to you as ra- 
tional beings in a ſocial ſtate, may tell you we had no power and au- 
* thority to do as we have done; no, nor to deſtroy one atom of rights 
* fo ſacred : But we tell you, that you having thought proper to make 
us legiſlators, a character we know not how to ſuſtain, we have thought 
proper to take one large ſtride towards making you political flaves, a 
character in which you perhaps may make as awkward a figure. 
Again, we told king James who became our ſovereign, not by our par- 
+ ticular election, but by inheritance, that “by aſſuming and exerciſing 
* a power of diſpenfing with, and /u/pending of, laws +,” he had ves 
* himſelf a tyrant: and for ſo doing we made war on him, expelled 
* him from the throne, and drove him as an outcaſt to ſeek his bread in 
foreign climes : But we tell you, our conſtituents, our political crea- 
* tors, you, by the breath of whoſe lips we are what we are, that we 
4 think proper to © aſſume and exerciſe a power of diſpenſing” with 
« eleions, the very fountain of our law-making power, © and ſuſpending” 
© the whole political liberty of the Enpliſh nation at our good pleaſure and 
WE DECREE ITS SUSPEN:ION 
FOR TWO PARTS IN THREE OF ALL TIME TO COME. 
And this is what the profound Blackfone, through the error we have no- 
ticed, can number amongſt the reforms of parliament which improved 


and the very egg of monſtrous corruptions :. This impiety of the 
creature, rebelling againſt, and tearing away the power of, its creator 
the people, does not awaken his . and indignation; but what 
would he have ſaid, had the lords of parliament ſo far forgotten heir crea- 
tor the king, as to have forced upon him a law to have transferred the 
power of creating peers and biſhops from him to themſelves ? 

Well, gentlemen, — you who tell us reformers, that we are ſub- 
verters of the conſtitution, what think you of this ſuſpenſion of our li- 
berties ? Does this ſort of reforming ſquare with your notions of Eng- 
linf freedom, or ſatisfy your underſtandings, fo converſant with the ſci- 


® Ye the People's Barrier. Index under the heads of Triennial Bill, Parliament, Nr. 

8 * William and Mary, 2nd. Seſs. c. 2, being an act “ declaring the rights and li- 
rtics of the ſubject, and ſettling the — of the crown: more commonly 
called The Bill of Rights, 3 F } Commentaries, J. 334. 
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ence of civil goyernment? Is this the ſort of patriotiſm you would have 
us imitate, or the ſpecies of political reaſoning with which you defire us 
to eplighten the ignoradt ? 1 the © glorious revolution” we 
heard of in the proclamation of the 21ſt of May 1792, what ſay you 
now to the conſtitutional knowledge, and legiſjative fidelity, of thoſe 
. Who beſtowed upon us that © glorious revolution *.“ 

The laſt of the ſtatutes we have to conſider is the ſeptennial act. 
And what is it, but the ſame deſtructive potion as the triennial act, only 
drugged mote plentifully with the poiſonous ingredient of ſuſpenſion, 
That, “ ſuſpended” political liberty only two parts in three of human 
life; by the ſeptennial act, it was © >: Bang ”” SIX PARTS IN SEVEN ; 

whieh, though not in words a total ſubverſion and deſtruftion of all li- 
berty, yet, in ect, all collateral circumſtances taken into the account, 
was equivalent to a death's wound, It, as I have elſewhere proved, it 
be the indiſputable right of Engliſhmen to create a new repreſentative 
once at leaſt in every year t, and if. “ the annual exerciſe of elective 
power” be © the quinteſſence, the life and ſou] of our conſtitution ;,“ a 
figure as correct as it is beautiful, what more could the enemies of free- 
dom wiſh, than, on a ſtate of repreſentation, unequal, partial, and defec- 
tive as it was in the year 1716, to erect on it a ſuſpenſion of all political 
liberty for fix parts in ſeven of human life ! We may form ſome concep- 
tion of the effect of /uch 4 pr towards ſecuring the prolperity and 
promoting the happineſs of a nation, by eſtimating the value of a man's 
Pipfical liberty, towards the maintenance of a wife and numerous family, 
if unhappily ſubje to ſuch a regular /#/pex/ien of his faculties as to leave 
him awake only one day in a 4 : 

The intoxicating poiſon of the triennial act produced political ſtupor 
and approaches of inſenſibility to a public intereſt, and, convulſing the 
nation with the intemperance of party, and the never - ceaſing brawls of 
faction, gradually unfitted it for the ſober cares, and duties and exer: 
tions, of a virtuous and free people. What that nefarious ſtatute began, 
its odious ſucceſſor has but too fatally accompliſhed, It has debauched 
and debaſed the political character of our nation. It hath well-nigh 
wrought an utter obliyion, if not even a loathing, amangft large claſſes 
and particular ranks in ſociety, of thoſe principles of liberty, in vindica- 
tion af which a Locke and a Milton wrote, a Hampden drew his ſword, 
and the martyred Sidney and Rufſel bled. — Are we not then, on the 
authority of magna charta, warranted in pronouncing, that ſtatutes whic 

io tear up by the roots „ the liberties and free cuſtoms which we ha 

before,” and which are ſo deſtructive of the manlineſs, the morals and 
character of the nation, „are of no value, and ought to be holden for 
nought?” And in the ſpirit, and very letter alſo, of the principles of 
our conſtitution, of reaſon, and of nature, may we not legally ſay, that 
theſe acts, radically unjuſt and founded in error, © be not ſtatutes but 
corruptions;” and, being © incompatible with the conſtitution, are in 
themſelves void 8.” Syrely our reiterated petitions to parliament will in 


* Finding the people could nat yet he brought to d'geſt long parliaments they en- 
« dravoured to make their peace with the pu lic by the Trieanial Bill, in which there 
« was a Cauſe for their own diſſolution; and fet en foot an inquiry into the ir own 
« y<nalitics, which opened ſuch a ſcene of iniquity, as, in the compariſon, made the 
« pecſioner parliament of king Charles L. ſeem innocent; and which was then thought 
« to have arrived at the ne plus witr of corruption.“ Detect. of Part. of England. J. 


121. 
+ Legiſlative Rights of the People vindicated, and People's Barrier, Turn to the Inde 
of 2 2 0. the various paſſages in proof of this truth. uy J. 
5 + Hee p. 2. See p. 19. 
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time prevail ; and ſtatutes ſo diftrondurable to parliament itſelf will be 
blotted from its books! | | 4 

As we thus proceed in out comments on theſe wretched ſtatutes, are 
our counter-petitioners any bettet reconciled to this urtprincipted licen- 
tiouſneſs of the political ſtewards of 1694 and 1716; or to the political 
ignorance, ſtupefaction, and the degeneracy of the people, which the 

ofs ignorance or the blackeſt treachery of thoſe ſtewards hath oec. 
foned Or are we feformers till to be branded as the enemies of out 
country, and diſturbers of its trariquilſity, becauſe we would arouſe it 
from its difeafed ſteep of political drunkenneſs and death, ere its vigh 
tant never-ſleeping adverſary hath completely woven the web of its 
deſtiny. 

But the conſummation of the mifchief is yet to come. In the raw in · 
fancy of unpractiſed corruption, a p rliament partially and defectirely 
elected might nevertheleſs be an honeft parliament; for even an abſo- 
tate monarch may prote his people. A triennial, or even a ſeptennial 
parliament, may on particular occaſions be actuated by a ſpirit congeniat 
with, if not founded on, political liberty; becauſe it is naturally po- 


fible, that illegitimate power ſhould not in all cafes be abuſed: but the 


misfortune is, and it is the natural courſe of things, that when he /rwe 
barriers of political liberty are once impaired, abufes inevitably creep 
in; as thoſe barriers are more and more removed, abuſes increaſe; but 
when it is once ſeen that the barriers are abſolutely given up and aban- 
doned, then corruption like an overwhelming flood bears down all be- 
fore it. 

The almoſt total deſtruction of the true barriers of political liberty, 
by the three ſtatutes in queſtion, which had armihilated a vaſt majority 
of Engltfh ſuffrages, and ſuſpended all the reft for the far greater part of 
human life, left the houſe of commorſs, and, by the links of neceſſary 
conſequence, the conſtitution and ſovereignty of the country, a prey to 
the moſt factious and moſt corrupt; and cauſed it to he feen, that a fuc- 
cefsful adventure in the borough trade muſt be the ſure road to wealth, 
to honours, and to power; and that a combination amongſt that claſs of 
traders muſt give the whole liberties of Great Britain into their deſica- 


ble hands. 


The fyſtem has at length reached its confurnmation. Of farther im- 
provement, it is not capable. What more can a faction defire, than to 
have the whole wealth of the nation at its abfolute command? 

That the whole wealth of Great Britain is at the eommand of the bo- 
rough faction, is moſt certain; if it be true, that the ore hundred and 
fifty-faur abſolutely command a decided majority of the feats in the 
hole of commons. Of the truth of that fact, the petitioners of May 
1793 tendered proof at the bar of the houſe; and, from that moment to 
this, have been anxious to bring it forward. Can, then, any reaſonable 


man want conviction, that the evil, whatever be its preciſe and accurate 


amount, doth in reality exiſt? Does any man fee aught in the conduct 
of majorities to ſtagger ſuch a belief, or even to counteract fach a per- 
ſuaſion? Would any other than ſuch majorities, ſuffer a miniſter year 
after year to bring Sift an expenditure, the double of his eſtimate? or 
to expend more money without the knowledge and conſent of - parlia- 
ment, than he hath} expended with that knowledge and conſent ? If Mr. 
Pits pecuniary and parliamentary meaſures — the war do not 
largely contribute towards opening the _ of the people, as to their 
t 


dtuation in reſpe& to political liberty, oy ſhall not be opened, as it 
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ſhould ſeem, although to perform that office one came from the dead “; 
and if this nation ſhall not from the evidence afforded by the regular 
conduct of miniſters and majorities, ſee that it is bought and ſold by a 
deſpicable faction, it is bereſt of its reaſon, and the hand of God is upon 
it for its deſtruction. . | > 
Time, taxes, and the complete triumph of French liberty over all its 
enemies, will ultimately, perhaps, convince the abuſed people of Eng- 
land, that it is not by attacking the liberties of another nation, but by 
reſtoring the loſt liberties of their own, that heir conflitution is to be pre- 
ſerved. Seeing, then, that what Tur Exerisx consTITUTION wanted 
as a ſecurity either againſt jacobius or levellers, or traitors as deadly as 
either, was only a Engle aw repealing the three obnoxious ſtatutes we 
have A od regulating the exerciſe of the elective franchiſe, 
what muſt be the feelings of Engliſhmen, when they put into one of the 
ſcales of political reafon ſuch a pacific, healing, and ſaving meaſure; 
and into the other, the horrid war that has been waged, on the pretence 
of defending our conflitution ; while the reform which can alone preſerve 
it, is ſtill obſtinately reſiſted by the authors and abettors of the war! 
Believing moſt religiouſly, that to ward off that reform, was with mi. 
niſters. the principal, and not, as it ſhould ſeem, the very fecret cauſe - 
of the. war, to their account, in the way of criminal accuſation, I lay 
the whole of its pecuniary burthen; and when I contemplate all the con- 
ſequences of that burthen, and when I review all the horrors of the war 
itſelf, it is not in the power of language to convey an idea of. my ſeel- 
ings ;—a war that hath depopulated my country to form armies, and im- 
veriſhed it to maintain them ;—a war in which thoſe armies have been 
employed ſolely againſt a nation firuggling for its liberties, and which ardently 
wiked for peace inſtead of war with England: a war in which our luſty 
battalions left their native land, to fi Ft they knew not why, and in 
which we have ſeen them, not only thinned in battle by the ſword, but 
miſerably periſhing, with circumſtances of unſpeakable horror, in win- 
ter retreats over frozen deſarts; and ſtill more miſerably ſwept off, the 
victims of a peſtilential air in burning climes! and when for carryin 
into effect ſuch projects of unprincipled and unfeeling men, a heavy loa 
of taxes is to lie a dead weight in perpetuity on the ſtruggling induſt 
and the comforts'of the people, words are wanting to expreſs the crimi- 
nality attaching to the authors of calamities, at firſt ſo full of horror, and 
afterwards, in their conſequences, ſo extenſive, ſo oppreflive, and ſo 
laſting ! 
| One the authors of /uch_ a war, in ſuch a cauſe, ſurely the vengeance 


of their nearly-ruined country cannot long fleep ! 05 


SECTION VII. 


IT requires but little ill in political combinations, and in the pro- 
per diſtribution of power in a ſtate, to fee that in this country-the com- 


* « In the Fer 179r, when all tke arrears of the American war were either 
funded ox. diſcharged, the annual intereſt upon the public debt amou»ted to 9,289, 1 10. 
<?n leſs than five years, therefore, the preſent chancellor of the exchequer will have add: d 
© very nearly as much to the perpetual taxes, as all the miniſters that have ever afflicted 
« this country it om the Revolution to the commencement of his adminiſtration. The 
© intereſt of the debt in December 1783 (when Mr. Pitt became chancellor of the ex- 
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hinations and diſtribution are ſuch as to violate all principles, and to 
fruſtrate the moſt eſſential ends of government. Repreſentation is gone: 
and for a ſubſtitute, we have got a combination of corrupt and illicit 
traders in patronage and influence. Legiſlative and executive power 
ought to be totally ſeparate and. diſtin, and never ſo much as to come 
into contact, except merely in the perſon of the ſovereign when he gives 
aſſent to laws: inſtead of this they are in the ſame hands. Men ſerving 
the crown, and holding under it offices of power, of honour, and emo- 
lument; and men ſerving-the people, as their repreſentatives and pro- 
tectors againſt the incroachments of the crown, ought to move in totally 
different ſpheres and elements; but we ſee them not only mixing in 
the fame element, and. partaking in the ſame councils, but—as if the 
ruin inſtead of the proſperity of freedom were the object of our conſti- 
tution—we ſee the very ſame men officiating at the ſame inſtant in both 
characters; and we ſee a treaſury bench a ſwarm of placemen in an 
Engliſh houſe of commons / | | 

an we be ſurpriſed that things do not go well in a ſtate ſo conductedꝰ 
Can we be ſurpriſed at the diſmemberment of the nobleſt colonies the 
world ever knew ;—at wars of iniquity and madneſs, provided they do 
but increaſe patronage, and corrupt power, and quaſh reform ;j—can we 
be ſurpriſed at a mill-ſtone of debt, an inſolvent bank, and the rapid 
approaches of public bankruptcy ;—at every token of falling empire; 
and at taxes on the people in ſuch infinity, that no man can name an 
untaxed article; nor even appear out of his door, without 8 badged 
for the purpoſes of revenue like a pariſh pauper; or, if he forget his 
badge, without being heartily fined for the emolument of the exchequer, ' 
and its ſwarm of informers ? . 8 
Can we, when we perceive that political liberty is annihilated, be ſur. 
priſed that barracks ſhould be created *; or that we ſhould hear of «a - 
« vigour beyond the law,” and of a right to import mercenary armies, 
even without the conſent of a parliament that was capable of enduriug 
the language ? Or, finally, can we be ſurpriſed to ſee a vile apoſtate from 
reform and virtue beſtriding our country like a proud coloſſus, and 
with the very engine of ſpuyious repreſentation riveting its chains, ex- 
tinguiſhing its glories, and conſigning it to wretchedneſs and diſluonour? 
Having elſewhere ſhewn that, while things continue in their preſent ſi- 
tuation, miniſters muſt of neceflity be identified with, and in fat com- 
pletely dependent upon, the borough faction, they and the ſation are - 
conſequently to be confidered as one corps, combined in one common 
intereſt neceſſarily hoſtile to that of the public, and —in theory mon- 
ſtrous, in practice madneſs — uniting in the ſame hands the whole 
power of the crown, and the whole power of the commons . Thus, 
then, againſt all principles, are the legiſlative and executive functions 


„ chequer) was only $,045,055/. ſo that in fat he will, in five years, have more than - 
* Joub'ed the amount of all the perpetual taxes, that exiſted before his adminiſtra- 
« tion.” Morgan's Appeal to the People, p. 37, Where it is ſhewn that Mr. Pitt's eddi- 
tions amount to 8,191,957). per annum. 

* Nothing, then, according to theſe principles, ought to be more guarded againſt 
« in a free country, than making the military power, when ſuch a one is neceſſary to 
„be kept up, a hody too di:tin& from the people. Like ours, the: efore, it ſhould 
« who'ly be compoſed of natural ſubjects; it ought only to be inliſted for a ſoort and 
«* limited time; the ſoldiers alſs ſhould live intermixed with the peop'e; no ſeparate 
* camp; NO BARRACKS; no inland fortreſſes ſhould be allowed.” Blackfone's Commen- 
farier, J. 414. Our ſoldiery of the ſtanding army are zo inliſted for © a ſhort and lj» 
* mited time,” but for /ife, or as long as able to ſerve. | 


F Commonzuealth in Danger, p. 100. . Letfer ta the Sheriff of Lincolnſtire, p. 23, 
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united, and we ſee the fame men with the power of creiting offices, aud 
the power of farniſhing ſalaries; with the power of forming ſchemes of 
expence, and the power of voting themfelves the money; with the pow- 
er of planging their country into a war whenever it may ſuit their cor- 
rent views, and the power of granting to themſelves the — Can 
faction, in the luſt of dominion, want more? Can a country, for its 
fins, be viſited by a greater curſe ? 

And F wiſh that gentlemen who cannot digeſt a dinner without toaft- 
ies the ling, as a magiſtracy they hold in peculiar veneration, and over 
which they would have us believe they watch with inceſſant vigilance 
and jealouſy ; I with thefe gentlemen to confider, whether the ſtate- 
ment fet before them does not manifeſt that his majeſty's inde ce 
is violated in the moſt atrocious manner, by the faction I fpeak of. 
Thefe gentlemen muſt know, there is not a prerogative of his majeſty, 
nor 4 branch} of his government, which is, or can be exercifed, without 
the advice, and concurre:ce, and reſponſibility, of his miniſters ; except 
only that of chooſing the miniſters themfelves; for even in the preroga- 
tive of merey, the king undoubredly acts by advice; and a miniſter who 
ſhould corruptly miſadvife, would be amenable to partiament. If, there- 
fore, the king depends for his revenue on an unconſtitutional faction of 
one handred and fifry-four men, ean his majeſty have any choice of mini- 
ſters open to him, except only amongſt ſueł as are capable of identify- 
ing themſelves with this corrupt faction, and ſacrificing to it the inte- 
retts of the public ? What a fituation is here, for king and people 

There are thoſe who do not in the leaft diſpute our right in theory, 
but who pretend that a fair, free, and fubſtantial repreſentation, would 

rove no better in practice, than what we have. A groſſer inſult to the 

umam mind, it is not within the reach of my ſmalt capacity to conceive. 
Is not this dee laring, there is no difference between the ſñon and the 
deprivation, of political liberty ? And that whether men are the c, 
or the mers of their country, their conduct will be the ſame? Does 
not all human experience prove the contrary ? Transfer but the propo- 
fitten from national to private concerns, and its ſtupidity muſt ſtrike 
every mind. Was ever man fo mad, as to imagine that if his ſervants 
were wholly independent on himſelf, and /eprermally appointed by /ome 
one ehe, his affairs could proſper ? 

To argue againſt a genuine repreſentation, is to prefer corruption to 
parity; inſult to reſpect, fraud to fidelity, and robbery to honeſt fervice, 
And is it not alfo to pronounce alt who ever exerted their talents, or ſhed 
their blood for the rig and libertiet of mankind, fools, and ideots, aud 
worthleſs perſons * Bur who contemplates an Mfred without affection, 
admiration, and reverence Who defpiſes the labours of thoſe who laid 
the foundations of our conſtitution, or who have tranſmitted to us in their 
writings the ineſtimable treaſure of its principles? If thoſe who obtained 
us magne charta, the habeas c act, the 6 of rights, and the act for 
declaring that both law and fa# come within the cognizanee of jzrier, 
have deferved and received the gratitude of their country, for the mere 
legal protection againſt oppreſſion from the crown and its ſervants, which 
thoſe laws have more or leſs at different periods afforded; what honours, 
what inexprefſible gratitude and reverence muſt be due to thoſe, who 
ſhall ſecure. to us genuine repreſentation, or in other words, political liberq, 

the only ſecurity for aſſured and permanent LEGAL protection, white at 
the ſame time it affords a complete consTITUTIONAL protection againſt 
an abuſe of power in PARLIAMENT ITSELF | 


And ſhall we profane the ſacred name of civil liberry, by ſo denominat- 
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ing that mere partial protection againſt the illegal rod of office, or that 
which prevents the incroachment of James upon the eſtate of Johnz or 
the invaſions of William on the property of Thomas; while yet the per- 
ſonal freedom of all men, and the eſtates and property of the whole aa- 
tion, lie at the mercy of a'few perſons who have monopoliſed the power , 
mating the laws J Is deſpotiſm other than deſpotiſm, Whether in the 
and of one, or of one hundred and fifty-four ? 15 civil or political liberty, 
other than the ef. goverument of a nation, by a legiſlature in which a fair, 
free, and ſubſtantial repreſentation is the vital part? IT 
Suppoſipg deſpotiſin, whether in the hand of one, as at Conſtantino» | 
ple; of a ſenate, as ey at Venice; or of any faction, in any country, 
which has by uſurpation ſecured that root of all power, the power of law 
making ; to conſult only its own intereſt ; is it not its trueſt y to 
veil, as much as poſſible from the 22 eye, its arbitrary power, and to 
eg'flate according to forms in uſe amongſt freemen? 1s it not allo its 
wiſdom to afford complete legal protectien, againſt all invaGons except its 


Wo wn, and to inculcate the notion, that men ſo protected enjoy civil liber- 


yy ? Will not every wiſe deſpotiſm encourage the breed, and improve 
he paſture of its ſheep, that its fleeciugs may be the more beneficial ? 
Vill it not attempt to protect induſtry, promote manufacture, and en- 
zourage commerce; that it may continually ſqueeze the ſpunge of hu- 
1an exertion, and ſuck to itſelf the profits of all human labour? How 
his nation has been already ſqueezed, how its very blood has been ſuck- 
d, let a debt of four hundred millions ſterling, fince the paſſing of the #i- 
nia att, declare! a 
For ſome knowledge of what has already befallen this country, in con- 
quence df not having been fairly and ſubſtantially repreſented, it is re+ 


pinmended to the reader to peruſe The Uſe and Abuſe of Parliaments ; 
ſo, A Detection 4 the Parliaments of England, publiſhed in 1744; and 


e late maſterly ſpeech of Mr. Fox in the debate on Mr. Grey's motion 
dr a reform of the houſe of commons. A paſſage in that ſpeech will il- 
ſtrate what I have advanced reſpecting the ſovereignty of the one hundred 
nd fifty-four. I canno!,” ſays the ſpeaker, « approve of the very un- 
gracious manner in which I ſometimes hear expreſſions of contempt 
for the 172 — of conſtituents; they are made with a very bad grace 
in the firſt ſeſſion of a ſeptennial parliament, particularly if they come 
from individuals, who in the concluding ſemon of a former parlia- 
ment did not ſcruple to court the favour of the very ſame conſtitu- 
ents, by declaring rhat they had voted againſt their conſcience in com-- 
pliance with their defire, as was the caſe with an honourable alder-- 
man of the city of London. But, fir, there is one claſs of conſti- 
tuents whoſe inſtructions it is conſidered as the implicit duty of mem-- 
bers to obey, When gentlemen repreſent populous towns and ci- 
ties, then it is diſputable whether they ought to obey their voice, or 
follow the dictates of their own conſcience ; but if they repreſent a 
noble lord, or a noble duke, then it becomes no longer à queſtion of 
doubt; he is not conſidered as a man of honour who does not impli- 
citly obey the orders of his fingle conſtituent. He is to have no con- 
ſcience, no liberty, no diſcretion of his own ; he is ſent hither by my 
lord this, or the 2 of that, and if he do not obey the inſtructions 
he receives, he is not to be conſidered as a man of honour and a gen- 
tleman. Such is the mode of reaſoning that prevails in this houſe. Is 
this fair? Is there any reciprocity in this conduct? Is a gentleman to 
be permitted, without diſhonour, to act in oppoſition to the ſenti- _ 
ments of the city of London, of the city of Weſtminſter, or of 
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-« Briſtol ; but if he dare to diſagree with the duke, or lord, or baronet, 
 « whoſe repreſentative he is, then he muſt be conſidered as unfit for the 
« ſociety of men of honour *, | f 
This, Sir, is the chicane and tyranny of corruption; and this, at 
the ſame time, is called repreſentation. In a very great degree the 
county members are held in the ſame ſort of thraldom. A number of 
++, peers poſſeſs an a ay von in the county, and a gentleman 
is no longer permitted to hold his ſituation than as he acts agreeably to 
the dictates of thoſe powerful families. Let us ſee how the whole of 
this ſtream of corruption has been diverted from the fide of the people 
to that of the crown ;—with what a conſtant, perſevering art, every 
man who 1s poſſeſſed of influence in counties, corporations, or bo- 
roughs, that will yield to the ſolicitations of the court, is drawn over 
to that phalanx which is oppoſed to the ſmall remnant of popular 
election; I have looked, -fir, to the machinations of the preſent mi- 
niſter in that way, and I find that, including the number of additional 
titles, the right honourable. gentleman has made no fewer than ore 
hundred and fifteen peers in the courſe of his adminiſtration; that is to 
ſay, he has beſtowed no fewer than one hundred and fifteen titles, in- 
cluding elevations from one rank to another! How many of theſe are 
to be aſcribed to national ſervices, and how many to parliamentary 
* intereſt, I leave the houſe to inquire. The country is not blind to 
« theſe arts of influence, and it is impoſſible that we can expect them 
„ to continue to endure them.“ | | 
It cannot at this rate be long, ere a large majority of the houſe of 
commons will be returnable by peers only. And thus we fee that if Mr. 
Pitt has been foiled in his attempts to overthrow the new conſtitution of 
France, he knows but too well how to ſubvert the old one of Englend. 
How long will the treacherous apoſtate be permitted to continue in this 
career! How long will it be ere our ifland with one voice ſhall demand 
the diſbanding of that deſolating borough-corps, which, under this 
reat captain of corruption, has made ſuch inroads on our liberties, and 
Jaid this aggrieved nation under ſuch heavy contributions! | 
If any deſire to know what is yet to come, from the law-making of 
b_ parliaments—for in the progreſs of uncontrouled* power there 
is neither ſtop nor ſtay let them turn their eyes to Ireland. It was 
& objected,“ ſays Mr. Grattan, with more fucceſs, that the conſti- 
« tution of boroughs, however in theory defective, has worked well in 
« fact; but it appeared to us that this was an hiſtoric error—we ſtated 
jn anſwer to that objeftion, that the birth of the borough inundation 
&« was the deſtruction of liberty and property; that James I. the king 
« who made that inundation, by that means de//royed the titles of his 
+ Iriſh ſubjects to their lands, without the leaſt ceremony—the robbery 
« of his liberty was immediately followed by the robbery of his pro- 
« perty; for jrely on it, the king that takes liberty, will very ſoon take 
% away property; HE WILL ROB THE SUBJECT OF HIS LIBERTY BY IN- 
„ FLUENCE, AND THEN HE MAY PLUNDER HIM OF HIS PROPERTY BY 
© $8TATUTEf, There were at that time, the hiſtorian adds, interior 
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On the ſubjeQ of infruFon: to rpreſentatives, the reader would find great ſatisfacti- 
on from reading Lecturer on Political Principl-s, p. 150. * 

+ Mr. Grattan, it is plain, fees the true didinction between tazing and plunderir g. 
If money be given and granted to the executive power, by the real repreſentatives of 
the people, they are TaxED : if voted away by any other deſcription of perſons what- 


ever, they are pLuNptRED. If, through the operation of unjuſt aud anticypſlituticra} 
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1 grievances: what were they ? martial law and extortion ty the ſoldiers, 
„ in levying the king's duties ; a criminal juriſdiction exerciſed by the 
« caftle chamber, and-a judicial power by the council. Theſe infer 
and thoſe ſuperior grievances amounted to no law at all. How coul 
« it happen, ſays the hiſtorian, that the king could do all this with ſo 
© ſmall an army, ſeize the properties of the ſubjects, and tranſport the 
« inhabitant? I will preſume to conjecture- the king had another in- 
« ſtrument, more ſubtle and more pliable than the fword, and againſt 
« the liberty of the ſubje& more cold and deadly,—a court inſtrument, 
« that murders freedom without the mark of blood; palls itſelf in the 
u covering of the conſtitution, and in her own colours, and in her 
« name, plants the dagyer—A B@ROUGH PARLIAMENT *,” 1 
Again: „ He, the deputy, had, ſaid the hiſtorian, two great objects 
« —one was to fleece the people of Ireland, and the other was to cheat 
% them: — to get the money, and elude the graces, He ſucceeded: 
G Why? Becauſe there was another, a third inſtrument, worſe than 
« himſelf— A BOROUGH PARLIAMENT :— That borough parliament met, 
« it yoted fix ſubſidies, and redreſſed nothing. Thus is virtue and 
« public ſpirit, in compariſon to what it did after: After committing 
6 theſe crimes for which the deputy juſtly loit his head—after havin 
« ſeized part of the province of Connaught—after the infliting — 
4 law monopolies raiſing an army againſt law - and money to pay 
& that army againſt Toargey Bn fining and tonfining againſt law—Tag 
„ BOROUGH PARLIAMENT vote that deputy an extraordinary ſupply, 
and in the preamble of the a they paſs on that deputy an extraordi- 
« nary panegyric, with ſuch a thorough con viction of his iniquity and 
« their own, that they after impeach that very miniſſer for thoſe very atts, 
and record a . againſt the record of their own panegyric, 
& to give way to the meanneſs of another BoRoUGH PARLIAMENT, who, 
© on the return of his family, cancel the record of the proteſtation to 
& reſtore the force of the panegyric. — Maſſacre - confuſion civil war 
© —religious fury, followed naturally and of courſe. Here you ſee (in 
& a b.rough parliament) hatched and matured the egg that produced the 
& maſlacre, and all that brood of mortal conſequences.” | 

So much, then, for the practical effects of BOROUGH PARLIAMENTS in 
Ireland, where the proprietors of boroughs, and the ſervants of the 
crown, have had the voting away of the people's money. 

Behold the plain ſenſe and ſober wiſdom of Engliſh America. In ſe- 
venteen nations, you do hot in a ſingle inſtance ſee the ſame men the mov- 
ing ſprings of executive power, and at the ſame time legiſlators, to be- 
ſtow approbation and ſupport on their own acts; nor do you ſee any of 
thoſe ſervers of God and Mammon, who pretend to ſerve two maſters 
in oppoſite intereſts with equal fidelity. Neither are any ſuch to be 
found, under the new conſtitution of Fance +, You do not ſee Reubel 


LAWS, all aids to the executive power, ſhould come to be veted by perſons who did not 
repreſent the people, could ſuch a people be ſaid even o have { gal protection? 

* The paſſion for arbitrary dominion, like every other vice, s ſhort fghrted Its 
very inſtruments become in the end its deſtrudton. King form fianding armies, 
which in time ſet up and put dow", create ard murder, king: at their ple ſure. Kings 
contr.ve borough parliaments, which, alth.ugh'f.r. a while convenient in tuments, 
at length turn the tables : finding, ike ſtanding armies, their own frongth, they in 
the end ſce to themf.lves the ſolid domini n. What is likely to be the final conſe. 
quence to tingly power, from repreſentat vr aſſemblie depending neither on kings nor 

7 * 75 is tr ings and their honeſt counſeNors well to conſider. "ip 

c Legiſlative Rights of the Commonaity vindicated, 179. publiſh:d /wventy years 
ago; in wi the — is laid — 9 ; * 
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or Reveilliere Fopanx \cipping, like harlequins, from the cabinet to the 
legiſlature, from the legiſlature to the cabinet: here, in the ſhape of ex- 
ecutive directors; there, in the form of popular deputies ; here, de- 
claring war; there, voting to themſelves ſupplies ; one moment, iſſuing 
raſh and inſidious proclamations to the A and the next, as repre- 
ſentatives of the people, moving addreſſes, and pronouncing panegyrics 
on their own performances; nor do you ſee them in the morning, pen- 
ning as executive directors a meſſage to the council of elders and coun- 
cil of five hundred; and in the evening, as members of thoſe councils, 
| propoſing and wting thanks for the moſt gracious meſſa e from the direc-. 
tory. No: neither in America nor in France do we ſee any of theſe” 
things *; and yet, even in the latter country, where we know the cala- 
mities and feverities of that revolution which has given them freedom 
muſt have made a vaſt number of individuals in the higheſt degree diſ- 
affected and hoſtile to the government, we ſee the government complete- 
ly ſupported by two councils of popular repreſentatives, amongſt u 
it cannot command a ſingle vote. The man in either of thoſe countries 
who ſhould maintain the doctrine (ſo common in another country which 
ſhall be nameleſs) that, without an influence to command a majority, go- 
vernment could not be conducted, might think himſelf well off, if he 
eſcaped the reputation of a knave, by being branded as a fool. 
Conſidering the lamentable ignorance of our conſtitution, which 
rendered it poſſible for fuch'ſtatutes as the disfranchiſing act, the trien- 
nial and ſeptengiel acts, firſt to paſs at all, and then to continue ſo long 
unrepealed, we muſt not wonder, if we find even parliaments of our 
own day not yet fo fully impreſſed with, and attentive to, the diſtinc- 
tion between the conſtitution and the law, ſo clearly pointed out by lord 
Abingden, and ſo ably eſtabliſhed by other modern writers, as to be free 
from miſtakes, A very palpable miſtake, which an attention to his di- 
ſtinction might have prevented, may be ſeen in the two well known ats 
of Mr. Pit and lord Grenville, paſſed in December 1795; both of which 
ſpeak of „ the government and conſtitution of this realm as 4% la 
t eſtabliſhed ;'' from whence it clearly appears, parliament had fallen into 
the error of ſuppoling the d-/cendent capable of begetting the progenitor ; 
an error ſufficiently retuted, I truſt, in theſe pages +. 
Bat if /awv could att us a conſtitution, it could of courſe wnmete it 
again; becauſe thoſe who make laws, can alſo repeal them. What a 
bleſſed fitnation we ſhould then be in, with the happinefs of having i- in 
the power of the or24undred and fifti-four, to make and unmake confiicu- 
tions for us at their good pleaſure } | But, in the debate on the duke of 
Bedfird's motion, of the zoth of May, where was the cin, and 
where the fairneſs, of my good lord Grenville ? If the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the next day report faithfully, his lordſhip then faid, that © to 
« take away the clective franchiſe” [almoſt totally to disfranchiſe all 
corporations at a brufh, ro make a new diſtribution of the country into 
departments, to ſtrike at all property, ſecure conteſts, and change the 


Nor wil! they, if our remark, p 6 be ſounded in a knowledge of human nature, 
be ſeen in Hellend, in Bejgiums or in vm, ner in the new republic juſt farting up on 
the banks of the Rhine. + See in particular p. 12, 24, &c. 

perfectly well reco lect that the crown and the pee s mult alſv be parties: but 
that recullection, whe: her 1 conſider the mere zeture of thoſe branches of the legiſlature, 
or the large ſhare of the people's branch to which bath have already helped themſe ves, 


does unt the more reconci e me tothe mak ng or uamaking conſtitutions lor us, in the 
Neſent ſtate of our repreſentation, | 
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. whole frame of our conſtitution] “ was a violation of” n and 
of} “ fundamental rights, which the two houſes of partiament were wet 
* competent to enact, and to which his majeſty could not give his aſſent.“ 

Now, for the benefit of ſuch of my * country neighbours as are 
not verſed in the dexterities of orators, I have incloſed in hooks all the 

ibberiſh of this piece of eloquence, thrown in by the orator for obſcur- 
ing the queſtion, which in its own nature is a very plain one. I have 
already ſhown by what means the ſovereignty and the purſe of the nati- 
on have, in effect, fallen into the hands of the faction of one hundred and 

Ffty-four ; which all — friends of reform think the ruin of our 
conſtitution and liberties : lord Grenville, in the ſame ſpeech, calls this 
the preſent happy ſyſtem.” The duke of Bedford, while arguing for a 
change of men and meaſures, hid declared that, © the e ſalutary change 
« would be a change in the repreſentation of the people :” Such a 
change, ſaid lord Grenville, almoſt in the very words of our counter peti- 
tioners, „went to the direct overthrow of our preſent ſyſtem, in church 
and ſtate *.“ : 

This, however, is only clumſy aſſertion; but his lordſhip's dexterity 
conſiſts in mixing with what I call his gibberiſh, a mention of “ the 
« eleftive franchiſe” and “ fundamental rights,“ and then, upon the 
ſtrength of theſe ingredients in his premiſes, drawing his conclufion 
againſt the competency of the king and two houſes of parliament unit- 
ed, to violate the rights mentioned in his premiſes ; the whole of which 
he aims artfully to paſs off as “ fundamental.” 

Although it was convenient at the moment, to throw about his duſt, 
of „ departments,” “ conteſts,” „corporations,“ „ property,” and © in- 
« heritance,” his lordſhip could not be fo groſely ignorant of the conſtitu . 
tion, as really to think and believe the eſeQive franchiſe, which is truly 


a right inherent and“ fundamental“ in every Engliſh commoner, was, 


like a property in chattels, capable of being juſtly accumnlated in private 
hands; or monopoliſed by the celebrated corporations in Cornwall, to the 
prejudice of common right; and ſo made a faleable commodity, tranſ- 
miſſible with eſtates in old houſes, or Tut STONES IN A WALL T, as an 
inkeritance, for commanding the ſeats in the houſe of commons. Nor, 
although his brother of Buckingham diſpoſes of fix of thoſe ſeats, and his 


couſin of Camelford of tt, and other peers have the diſpoſal of about one 


hundred and forty more g, which do for the preſent ſcandalouſiy paſs as an 
inheritance from father to ſon, we cannot pay ſo ill a compliment to his 
lordſhip's underſtanding, as to imagine him fo ridiculous, as to dream of 
feats in the houſe of commons by hundreds, being the fundamental rights 
« 2nd inheritances“ of feers of the realm. It is, therefore, perfectly clear, 
that the words I have incloſed within hooks are either noaſenſe or ſu- 


perfluous; and that thoſe which remain, contain all the conſtitutional 
meaning to be found in the paſſage, 


* © I ſpeak therefore on the queſtion, though perſonal to myſelf, becauſe I bel eve 
* that his mjeſty's miniſters poſſeſs the confidence f the people: and becauſe their 
3 in power is eſſcutial to the preſervation of the preſent bappy vf. See 
the Ipeech. | 

+} Certain ſtones in the park wall at Midberft, marked tr, 2, 3, Ke. ſhowing the ſpots 
where once ſtood burgage houſes ; each of wh.ch tones on a dy of election, e her 
voted itſe f, or communicated a power to ſome perf, rt vote for t. | am told that 
theſe ſtones, which, when 1 ſaw them ſome years aun, were rather vain of their * elec» 
tive franchiſe and and fundamental rights,” and oſtentatiouſly ſhowed themielves to 
every traveller on the adjacent oa, have grown more mudcit of late, and retired to 
the inſide of the wall or ellewhgie out of ſight. | 285 


See 
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But, were this point even doubtful, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed, 
but that I have his lordſhip's complete ſupport to the doctrine main- 
tained in theſe pages, that, „ To TAKE AWAY THE ELECTIVE FRANs 
« cyise” of Engliſhmen, * 1s a vIOLATION OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS, 
© WHICH THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT WERE NOT COMPETENT, 
© TO ENACT, AND TO WHICH THE KING COULD NOT GIV+* HIS 48- 
_ & gent *.” Repeal, then, O! ye legiſlators, thoſ+ violating and ſpurious 

laws I have pointed out, which have abſolutely taken away the whole of the. 
elect. ve franchiſe f om a voſt majority of the people, and which, deny it to the 
remnant of them for ſix parts in ſeven of human life! From the doctrine 
maintained by lord Gren g ille, his lordſhip muſt know that the flatutes 
referred to, © gE woT $TATUTES BUT CORRUPTIONS;” and being © 1N+ 
„ COMPATIBLE WITH THE CONSTITUTION, ARE IN THEMSELVES 
« yo.” 

Before lord Grenvil/e ſhall again play the orator on the ſacredneſs 
of © fundamental rights,” which not even the united powers of the le- 
giſlature may violate, it is to be hoped that his lordſhip will be prepar+ 
ed to inform us, how thoſe peers of the realm who have violated the 
« fundamental rights“ of the commons to the degree I mention, are ta 
be dealt with. With regard to the election of knights, citizens, and 
&« burgeſſes, we may obſerve, that herein conſiſts the exerciſe of the de · 
% mocratical part of the conſtitution ; for in a democracy there can be 
« no exerciſe of ſovereignty but by ſuffrage, which is the declaration of 
te the people's will. In all democracies therefore it is of the utmoſt im+ 
6% portairce to regulate by whom, and in what manner, the ſuffrages are 
« to be given And the Athenians were /o ju/tly jealous of this preroga · 
« tive, that a flranger, who interfered in the aſſemblies of the people, 
46 _ 2 2 =_ — with death becauſe ſuch àa man was 
« eſteemed guilty of high treaſon, by »/urping thoſe rights of ſovereignty, te 
c which he Id no tiile, wo 9 2 2 debate in 
« a collective body, but by repreſentation, the exerciſe of this ſovereignty 
“ conſiſts in the choice of repreſentatives .“ Mr Pitt, fome years ago, was 
highly ſcandaliſed and offended at one particular franger — the nabob of 
1 {© interfered in the aſſemblies of the people, ſo as to 
ſeat in the houſe of commons ſeven or eight members: and has not my 
good lord Grenville one particle of indignation, for thoſe coronatrd flram 
gers, who ſo treaſonably interfere in “the choice of repreſentatives” of 
the commons, as already to uſurp one hundred and fifty of the ſeats in the 
democratical part of the conſtitution ? And where, I would aſk. is the dif- 
ference in the intention (which is the eſſence of every crime), between 
him who is the vis/ator of a conſtitution, and him who to the utmoſt of 
his power ſupports and upholds the violation, proving by his arguments 
that he perfectly well knows the crime he is committing? And is not 
this noble lord, who is reported thus to have built his argument on rhe 
main principle of the riformers, one of thoſe who have been moſt ſtrenu- 
ous in eee others even unto death, for maintaining and acting 
upon that principle? Such is the wide difference, in a certain ſtate of a 
government, between private individuals aſſerting true principles in ſup- 
port of reform, and men in power inlidioufly applying the very ſame 


* Was it then, for nothing, at my bord Grenville, and his couſin Pitt, who knows 
24 well as ord 44ingd-n that law i ot the creator of conſiitations, uſed the phraſe, “the 
govern ment aud cunſt tution of this realm as BY Law eſtabliſhed ?*” It is a que ion 
very fit for the readet's meditation. 

+ Commentarics, . 170. 
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principles, to uphold the corruptions which deſtroy freedom, and ruin a 


nation ; 
And here the reader will find my remarks on Blackfone fully juſtifi- 
ed: for his ideas of the conflitution were ſo extremely confuſed and inac- 
curate, and his notions of parliamentary power, through the influence 
of his profeſſional ſtudies, ſo extravagant, that he ſays, “ parliament can 
« change and create afreſh even the conſtitution of the kingdom and of 
10 — themſelves, as was done by the act of union, and the ſeveral 
10 
niſhing that the penning of ſuch a paragraph ſhould not ſtagger a mind 
natura:ly ſo ſtrong as his, and lead it to conſider not only on the pria- 
ciples to be ſacredly attended to for preſerving the purity of parliament, 
but on the proper limits of parliamentary authority ; eſpecially as he was 
by no means blind to confequences. * For if ever it ſhould happen,” 
ſays be, „that the iudepenaence of any one of the three branches of 
* the l-giſlature ſhould be loſt, or that it ſhould become ſubſervient 
© to the views of either of the two, there would ſoon be an end of our 
« conflitution +." | | 
And he adds theſe remarkable words. © The legiſlature would be 
« chanyed from that, which was originally ſet up by the general conſext 
% and fundamental ad of the ſociety z and ſuch a change, however effected, 
« is according to Mr. Locke (who perhaps carries his theory too far) 
* at once an entire diſſolution of the bands of government; and the 


« ſtirute to themſel-es a new legiſlative power.” The word “ perhaps” 
in this paſſage is evidently a mere apology to his courtly readers, for 
quoting a doctrine he appraved ; for had | 
ſtanding, it ought to have been altogether rejected in his reaſoning. 
Here then, we fiud a conft;tution diſtin& from lat, a © general conſent and 
fundamental ad of the focicty,” which is ſo ſacred it caunot be changed 
without even diſſolving all the bands of ſociety ; and it is pronounced 
that ſuch a diſſolution has actually taken place, whenever any one branch 
of the legiſlature is become either dependent or corrupt. 
In the idea of © changing and creating afreſh,” the power of abolition, 
deſtruction, aud annihilation is neceſſarily included. Now, retain but the 
proper diſtinftion in your mind, between a confiitution and a law, and 
then it will be ſeen our learned lawyer, in the paſlage firſt quoted, main- 
tains that which is equivalent to aſſerting, that a child may at his diſ- 
cretion rightfully imbrue his hand in the blood of his parent, and deſtray 
and annihilate his exilence But in the laſt paſſage, taken from his in- 
troduction, and conſequently laſt written, he lets 5 right again. Now, 
mark the danger of error reſpecting the principles of government; and 
the extremè to which a Blackfone is carried, by not fully underſtandi 
the nature and happy ſimplicity of political liberty. hile deſcribing 
our conſtitution, he ſpeaks according to a natural ſenſe of what is right, 
when he ſays, © the legiſlature of the kingdom is entraſted to three di- 
«* ſtint powers, entirely independent of each other: firſt, the king; ſe- 
% condly, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, which is an ariſtocratical aſ- 
6 ſembly of perſons ſelected for their piety, their birth, their valour, or 
« their property; and thirdly, the houſe of commons, freely choſen by the 
« people from among themſelves, which makes it a kind of democracy :. 
And he had a faint notion of the reform which was wanting, when he 
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« people are thereby reduce to a ſtate of anarchy, with liberty to con- 


it been rejected by his under- 
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obſerves, * not that I aſſert it is in fact quite ſo perfect as I have here en- 
« deavoured to deſcribe it; for, if any alteration might be wiſhed or 
« ſuggeſted in the preſent frame of parliaments, it ſhould be in favour 
« of a more complete « N of the people xũ . 
But when contemplating the poſſible corruption of parliament, knowing 
« that England can never be ruined but by a parliament +,” and being 
„ that to preſerve © the rights and liberties of Engliſhmen, from 
« violation, it is neceſſary that the conſtitution of parliament be ſupport- 
'« ed in its full vigour 3, he does not, as the parliamentary reformers 
now do, ſhew how this “ full vigour,” when once loſt, is to be reſtored; 
he does not, as they now do, enlighten the public mind, by explaining the 
true and ſole foundations on which rene liberty ſtands; nor does he, 
like them, inculcate this peaceable doctrine © If it ſhall once be ſeen 
« and felt by parliament, that the nation in general underſtand their 
« rights, their petitions will then undoubtedly bring about the wiſhed-for 
% reform; and although the diſeaſe be in parliament itfelf, the cure will 
<« nevertheleſs be — by the authority of king, lords, and com- 
% mons, in parliament aſſembled;“ but, apparently conceiving a parlia- 
ment once corrupted, as 3 of ſelf-regeneration, he calls the cor- 
ruption of parliament “ a diſſolution of the government,“ and points to 
no other means of getting rid of the miſery of ſuch a ſituation, but to the 
rights and powers inherent in the people, who may by a new © general 
agreement and fundamental act of ſociety,” „ conſtitute to themſelves 
„a new legiſlative power;” which of courſe might be in what form 
they ſhould pleaſe. ; 
With ſuch doctrine as this in the oracle of our Law, have a Skirving, 
a Palmer, a Gerald, and a Muir, been tranſported to Botany Bay, for be 
ing parliamentary reformers ! while apoſtates from liberty and the con- 
' ſtitution are the rulers of the land. 

Since the foregoing obſervations have been in the preſs, we have wit- 
neffed a moſt extraordinary event ia the government of France. That 
the conſtitution of that country has been groſsly violated is manifeſt ; 
and that the cauſe of liberty is thence for a while likely to ſuffer in the 
eſtimation of mankind, is much to be lamented. Whether an abſolute 
and imperious neceſſity diftated the meaſure, or it was the effect of a 
faftious and arbitrary ſpirit, time will probably unfold. 

The odium of the meafure alluded to, ſeems to have been chiefl 
© thrown upon the directory; and, if falſe accuſation were part of it, their 
criminality is great ; but the legiſlative councils have been the grand vi- 
olators of the conffitution. To arreſt traitors in the act of rebelling or in 
the act of conſpiring to overthrow the government, was on the part of 
the directory a duty; and having carried the parties before the police, 
and laid the caſe before the legiſlature, the executive functions on 
ſuch an occafion were at an end; nor does it appear the directory 
went farther : but the two councils have ated as if no conſtitution, 

bdut their own good pleaſure, exifted; having aſſumed and exerciſed 
extravagant and unwarrantable powers, without the ſmalleſt regard to 
* juſtice or to law. | 

It was their office, firſt, to have decided whether or not there was 
ground for accuſation ; and then, in caſe of agreeing there was ground, 
to have created by their. proclamation the high court of juſtice preſcrib- 
ed by the conſtitution, and to have delivered up to that court the per- 


* 
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ons accuſed. Inſtead of this, as if poſſeſſed of deſpotic power, they re- 
uſe the accuſed any trial at all, but condemn them unheard, and inflict 
pn them an horrid ſentence, in a mode the moſt iniquitous; that is, by 
n ex atto law. | | 
Nelvichanding the degree of influence which may ſtill be ſuppoſed. 
o remain with the prieſts, the nobles, and the royaliſts, and that the fa- 
dric of their government has not yet had time to ſettle well on its foun- 
lations, it is difficult to conceive that nothing ſhort of ſuch flagrant in- 
uſtice could ſave the ſtate. If, indeed, ſuch a violation of the forms 
nd proviſions of their conſtitution were abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve 
ts exiſtence, againſt a faction bent on the reſtoration of deſpotiſm, the 
rench rulers will owe it to their country and to mankind, to produce 
due time the proper vindication of their conduct. 5 
A pretender is à very convenient bug- bear. It was in England the ex- 
ſtence of a pretender, and the nh 2; imputed to his partizans, which 
urniſhed the pretended neceſſity for our ſepienuial act. It may there- 
pre not be uninſtructive to compare the two caſes. By a groſs viola- 
on of juſtice in France, in the perſons of a conſiderable number of e- 
inent perſons, the crime of the government is as it were perſonified ; it 
alks in our view like a character on a ſtage; it becomes palpable to 
dulleſt intellect, it touches the moſt torpid feelings, and thus it, 
dakes an indelibie impreſſion on every mind; beſides which, the act is 
d recent, as to have the ſame effect as if ſtill preſent before our eyes. 
hereas reſpecting the injuſtice committed by the parliament of Eng- 
nd, in vaſling the ſeptenuial act, the caſe as to the preſent generation 
far otherwiſe : the act paſſed fourſcore years ago, nor did its baneful 
peration attach particularly on diſtinguiſhed men, as martyrs on the oc- 
aſion, to excite our ſymp: thy, and body forth to our imaginations the 
jolation of our conſtitution. In our cafe, a greater ſhare of conſtitutional 
nowledge, a more refined ſenſibility, and an elevated ſenſe of the value. 
political liberty, are neceſſary for comprehending and feeling the in- 
ſtice of the act; although the wrong were infinitely more extenſive in 
$ nature than that which a few Frenchmen have recently experienced, 
d inexpreſſibly more pernicious in its conſequences. . If any in France 
ave been injured, they are individuals, accuſed of the greateſt of poli- 
cal crimes, an attempt to ſubvert a free government and ere& on its 
ius an odious deſpotiſm, through the means of aſſaſſination and civil 
ar: whereas in Englazd the parties grievouſly wronged were the whole 
* and by means which, as far as they go, are a complete ſubverſion 
reedom. 
The true diſtinction of conduct between the French legiſlative coun- 
Is of 1797, and the Engliſh parliament of 1716, is this: the French 
viſlators have violated the legal protection of a few citizeus accuſed of 
e greateſt crime; whereas the Engliſh legiſlators violated the political 
berty of the whole people: the former trampled on certain principles 
d ſacred in every free government, which ever regards in an eminent 
zgree perſonal ſecurity, and a pure adminiſtration of juſtice; but the 
ter trampled on the very firſt principle of all freedom, and that from 
hich not only perſonal ſecurity and a faithful adminiſtration of th 
ws muſt flow, but without which no one of the benefits of the ſoci 
dmpact can be àſſured to a people. 
The French councils have as it were ſtunned liberty by a rude and 
jolent blow; but as the body politic is not thereby maimed or mutitat- 
„ as the conſtitution remains ia all its forms, and the political liberty of 
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the people has not been incroached upon v, the injuſtice may not only 
end with the act, but it may ſerve as a leſſon for ſecuring the people a- 
gainſt a repetition of ſuch violences. If worthy of liberty, they may 
conſequently vindicate its principles and ſtrengthen its foundations, and 
this very violation may be the cauſe of ſo doing. But it is not ſo, when 
the injury a people receives is the deprivation of their political rights 
and power, and the conſequent annihilation of their political liberty, 
From that moment, they have loſt all peaceable means of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, they are as a helpleſs herd before their drivers, diveſted of their 
c haracteriſtics of manhood, deliberation and free will, in all that relates 
to the management of their common concerns, and their whole property 
Hes at the mercy of thoſe who have deprived them of their freedom, and 
who will never want pretexts for new taxes as long as the people have a 
ſhilling remaining, 

To the French nation, the preſent act of violence may prove valuable 
cp becauſe they are in a condition to profit from it ; but the 
only knowledge which the people of England have gained from the ſep- 
rennial a&, and the two former ſtatutes of the ſame ſtamp, is, that the 
right of having a conſtitutional influence where laws and taxes originate 
hath paſſed from them; and that they are left, for redreſs of the greateſt 
of all policical wrongs, to the effect of humble petitions, to be addreff- 
ed to men who have every motive for rejecting them which can ariſe 
from ariſtocratic pride, pecuniary intereſt, and corrupt ambition. 

In this ſituation, we mult not be ſurpriſed they ſhould be told by an 
upſtart epiſcopal lord of parliament, “ they have nothing to do with the 
« laws but to obey them ;” nor that a new created peer and ſecretary of 
ſtate ſhould have the effrontery to declare, that the only laws which 
could give them redreſs, are what „ the two houſes of parliament are 
* not competent to enact, and to which his majeſty could not give his aſ. 
* ſent.” What! are king, lords, and commons competent to ena@ laws 
which deſtroy our liberties, and incompetent to repeal them 
In the preſent fermenting ſtate of the human intelle& on political eſta- 
bliſhments, are ſuch councils for the peace of our country, or the pre- 

ſervation of our conſtitution ? — Are they within the meaneſt notions 
of prudence or decency ? —— And is it to ſuch hands our affairs are en- 
truſted, in a conflict which has ſhaken every throne in Europe, and in a 
33 ſtorm requiring pilots of conſummate wiſdom and the moſt con- 
icuous integrity! | 


* I muſt not be underſtood to inſinuate that, by the conſtituti:n of France, the peo- 
ple are in full poſſeſſion of political I'berty. In truth I think their ſy ſtem very detec 
tive. A repreſentation of a ret ntation is not a repreſentation of a people, The ideas 
are clearly diſtin. Such a repreſentation is a pol tical ſoup e, on. which a vigor w 
ard healthy libetty cannot loug ſubſiſt. If the cleorai aſlembly, inſtead of chooſing 
the legiſlators, ated only as a committee for recommendi g proper perſons to the 
cheice of the people, they might in extenſive departments anſwer a valuable purpife: 
whereas nothing but th-ir uwn annual appointment by a ſuffrage nearly univcrſal, and 
the eſtabl ſhed excluſions, can prevent their degenera ing into ſomewhat equivalent to 
our rotten boroughs. It is in theſe electoral aſlemblics the ſceds cf corruption will be 
firſt ſown. -If once they can be made ſubſervient to faction, the conſtitutiun muſt be 


;Feformed, or it will be gone for ever. | 
Ihe coyſtitution ſays, « t'e members of the legiſlative body are not repreſentative 
% of the departments which nominate them, but of the whole nation.“ This puts me it 
mind f a pleaſaut ch Id, who called a ſquare picture- frame rewnd, The mother £:id, 
« my dear it is /qzare:** the chi'd maintained it was read. 4 You know, my dear,” 
rejo ned the mother, © the difference between ſquare and round, and you ſce this ſ1amt 
« is fare. Pleaſe mamma,“ repl ed the child, © to let it be round.” Pleaſe, 

- therefcre, good electers of France, to let your repreſentatives be net your refreſentativ%; 


frame 
Pleaſe, 
tat) 
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But to return from this digroſſion on the late legiſlative meaſure in 
France, which has attrafted ſo much attention, to the author we were 
conſidering, it may be obſerved, that ſo little indeed did Blackflone un- 
derſtand the nature and. trie principles of political liberty, and ſo far 
was he from noticing the mortal ſtabs it received by the three ſtatutes 
in queſtion, that he even enumerates amongſt “ the laws for aſcertaining, 
limiting, and reſtraining the royal prerogative,” and for aſſerting * our 
« liberties,” „the act for triennial, ſince turned into ſeptennial elec- 
« tions *;” and as a lawyer he quotes the original ſtatute of dir-fran- 
chiſement as an authority, and with approbation ; notwithſtanding his 
natural feelings of liberty and ſenſe of equity as a man had, on the very 
fubjet he was then diſcufling, and only in the preceding page, extorted 
from him this declaration. If it were probable that every man would 
give his vote freely, and without influence of any kind, then, upon 
" the true theory and genuine 8 of liberty, every member of the 
community, however poor, ſhould have a vote in electing thoſe dele- 
6 gates, to whoſe charge is committed the diſpoſal of his property, his 
« iberty, and his life f.“ . EY | 

Here, then, is the ſole ground and pretence, on which the firſt mortal 
ſtab was given to the political liberty of England: a bewildered lawyer's 
« probable !” the crafty ſtateſman's “ probable !”* the wealtliy and 
proud man's “ probable!” But he who wants to find the vexnatiry 
which las ruined our country, mult not with theſe bewildered or thoſe 
arrogant men look downwards, but in a con direction. The right to 
E liberty being inherent, unalienable, and fundamental, it is not to 

held at the diſcretion of any, To thoſe who are without political 
liberty, legal protection is precarious ; and their condition, correctly 
conſidered, is that of political ſlavery, It conſequently follows, that et - 
ther to take away, or to with-hold political liberty, is tyranny. * Pro- 
dable!“ Good God! ſhall the human ſpecies whom thou haſt created 
rational and free, be thus deſpoiled of liberty and conſigned to the un- 
ſpeakable miſeries of enſlaved nations, for Tuch ſtupidities in argument! 
What pity it is that Blackfone had not better known the uſe of his 
own maxim, that © the ſuppoſition of atv is, that neither the king nor ei- 
ther houſe of parliament (collectively taken) is capable of doing any 
wrong: !“ 7 | ; 

Monte/quieu, with his eye fixed on England, had ſaid, “ all the inhabi- 
« tants of the ſeveral diſtricts ought to have a right of voting at the e- 
« leciton of a repreſentative, except ſuch as are in ſo mean a y Savin as 
to be deemed to have no will of their own.“ Upon which the author 
of the admirable Lectures on Political Principles obſerves, no mean- 
* nets of coudition, ſhort of ſlavery, correſponds with the deſcription. 
« That which verges nearly on it, is the condition of a courtier; of 
« the families of an ignorant, vicious, or needy nobility; or of a prieſt. 
« hood uniformly devoted to intereſt and views of preferment :— theſe 
« are the perſons to be excluded, if baſeneſs of mind, or meanneſs of 
& talents and circumſtances are to be confidered as reaſons ; — net 
„the honeſt, the lahorions peaſant ; not the ingenious or induſtrious 
« artificer, whoſe talents are the pillars of ſociety F.“ 


and pleaſe ta have a repreſentation of « vole, witfout a repreſentation of the farts; 


notwithſtanding this repreſentation is to be created pir;ce-meah, in and by the parts! 
* Commentari-s, 1. 324. + I. 170. - +4244 
$ Page 153, 155. Although, in the paſſige here quoted, there is a degree of ſatire 
which may probably prejudice the reader agaiuſt the work referred to, he may be ai- 
farce he will-find it a work of very ſuperi r value. —_—_— 
. H 
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Crimes chere may be, which ſhould dtsftanchife particular * 
% on conviction, but all orders, affected by the laws, ſhould have 
"A 9 conſtituting; legiſlators. . LY eee F 
As abſtract arguments; however clear and ſtrong, do not affect all 
minds alike, it may not be-amiſs to put the injury done the commons. 
is cou into ſome viſible ſhape, and to you it in a familiar point 
of view, Let us then put it in the form of a numerical calculati 
ſuppoſing. the original paſturage on the common of liberty to be ex» 
preſſed by the number ſeventy. This common=ri: then, by the firſt 
wacroachment, or violation, under Horry YT. is reduced from to 
feven-z, and by the laſt, under George IJ. is cut down to au unit. From 
ty it becomes only one: and even this oxe, by the borough traffic, is 
on reduced to what is algebraically expreſſed by the word minus, ſigni · 
ing I/ than notlhinz. Such then, be the forms and flouriſhes. what 
may, is the true ſtate of our account, as written in the book of our 
pational ſtewards, What fignifies to us, the 1 7 binding, ſparklin 
crowns, and gilded coronets, which decorate the gaudy cover of the 
book, if ſuch within be its melancholy contents? 
But ſome may ſay, we are not even yet © convinced; becauſe we of 
certainty know, that we ourſelves and thouſands beſides have votes ; —. 
therefore, according to your reaſoning, as we underſtand it, we at 
have political liberty, I anſwer : attend but to the whole of my rea. 
ing, and the 2757 Poway diſappear. Political liberty is efſentially dife 
rent from cal liberty. As far as no phyſical cauſe prevents 
ning my hands or. my feet, I may either in England or in Algiers play 
on t fadle or dance a Jigs although others around me ſhould be chain- 
ed. hand and foot; and 1o far it is very clear, I enjoy phyfical liberty; 
which is altogether a perſonal enjoyment ; whereas pollen liberty is 
fecial enjoyment ar condition. A man's political liberty, then, is his flare 
of the /elf-government of his country, or of that liberty it exerciſes in 
making its own laws, If a decided majority of that legiſlative. afſembly, 
which ought to be purely repreſentative, be no longer elected by the 
people, but appointed by an oligarchy, the political liberty of the coun- 
try is not merely diminiſhed, but ſubverted and deſtroyed; betauſe the 
oligarchy have eſtabliſhed over-it a power which ig completely arbitra- 
ry, and can make what laws it thinks fit. +; 
It a country ſo circumſtanced be no longer a free country, where is 
the political liberty of the individual? If the power of the country to 
make its own laws have become a non-entity, where and what, is the 
individuals gare of ſuch power? A ſhare.in a non-entity, is a non-eatiry. 
Ar d althoagh a man were ſtuck as full of votes as the firmament with 
rs, if his country have loſt the power of making its own laws, by re- 
preſentatives of its own choice, þe has unqueſtionably loft his political liberty. 
After this, tradgiogto the county town to diſpgſe of his vote, and trudg- 
ing to market to ſell butter and eggs, are entirely on a | a : like playing 
1 the fiddle, or dancing a jig, they are e y evidences of phyfical 
edom; or of legat protection; but that is all | 


Thus, then, my friends and countrymen, . I have led to your un- 
libert | 


derſtandings and to your hearts, in the cauſe of y. With what 
ſucceſs remains to be ſeen I perſuade. myſelf the appeal will not be 
altogether fruitleſs ; becauſe I believe I ſpeak the words of truth; and 
truth I know is powerful. Whether, with reſpect to the politics of 
the day, vou be minifterial or antiminifterial, the cauſe is ually your 
own; and it is equally your intereſt to agree with me, if 1 be right. 
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Whatever may de amy on ſentiments. of our A migiſters, thoſe 


ſentiments, 1.am ſure, have in no wiſe influenced my arguments, touch- 
ing the fundamental principles ofcivilgoveramentin 8 our own 
conſtitution in particular. No change of miniſters has ever changed, or, 
truſt,.ever will change, the complexion of my politics. They were the 
as now, when Mr. Fer was in power: they were the ſame as now, 


when Mr. Pitt was in oppoſition: and they i the ſame before the 
18 


French revolution, as they have been ſince. at leaſt furdiſhes 2 
preſumption that, whether or not I have found truth, I bave atleaſt fin- 
cerely ſought it. Party politics, therefore, I have none; but ſuch as 1 
have, give I unto you. | N 


SECTION VIII. 


ITHRRE is a, hort paſſage in the counter: petition, on which different 
judgments have been , and by which ſome curioſity has been ex · 
cited, In identifying the prior meeting to which the petitioners allude, 
they do not, after ſaying of what deſcription of perſons it was compoſed, 
where it alſembled, and en, ſtop at that uſual reſting place; but, in a 


parentheſis they add (d at which meeting Joun CarTWEIGHT, ssd. was 


chairman.” Some will have it, but ſurely without ſufficient grounds of 
rn — a Feen compliment was here intended, The con- 
trary wi learne ſagaciouſly, and evidently proved, by the «three 
. NO ieh 1 ' viz. 1 i er 

I. As the parties were aſſembled in a patrietic meeting, ſuch a pro- 
ceeding would 1 have been out of character, and quite ings nfiftent with 
the new order of things in meetings of that kind; for the old practice of 
perſonal compliments is exploded, and the rule now is to ſtick to principle 
on 


v. | 

II. In the light of a compliment the parentheſis is undoubtedly ſub- 
Ject to conſiderable difficulty; for a critic will naturally aſk, in what 
does the compliment conſiſt ? Does it conſiſt, merely in announcing to 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, that a certain ci- 
tzen had, at a certain civic meeting, been invited to the honours of the 
chair? Or does it couſiſt, in advertifing him by name in the newsps- 
Pers; and holding him up to the borough-holders in the houſe of com- 
mons, as chairman of a meeting of incorrigibles, treaſonably conſpiring 
againſt their majeſties, the one hundred and fifty-four ? : N 

III. It could not be meant as a mere private perſonal compliment, be- 
cauſe the parentheſis had its public uſes; ſo that if any compliment at all 
were intended, it Certainly was of a ſecondary nature, and made ſubſer- 
vient to the principal deugn. In fact, our ingenious covnter-petitioners, 
ruminating on the plot of their little piece, perceived this parentheſis 
was an important feature of the drama; — the very maineſpring of the 
machinery, and admirably contrived for ſtage effect. Remembering 
Ukewiſe their drama was of that peculiar ſpecies called the ſolenni- 


| hudicro, or ſolemn-burleſque, by which inward mirth only is intended to 


be excited; and well knowing how difficult it muſt be for the houſe of 
commons to command its riſible faculties, while with demuze ſolemnity 
they ſhould tickle its fancy by telling it, that its tun re/orm would ub vert 
the conflitution, it was abſolutely neceffary, by ſome luden and vehement 
ſhock of its delicate nerves, to produce a ſtrong anti-riſible ſenſation, 
and excite for the moment ether, anger, or terror, or horror, or other 
4 | | 
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grave and ſober paſſion; in order that it might be able to keep its coun» 
tenance during the performance. How could ſuch an effect be ſo certain- 
ly produced, as during the innocent and gentle exordium of 8 
by cauſing to burſt unexpectedly on the gaze of the aſtoni and 
houſe, this anger · rouſing, terror- moving, horrible © lack * 
of reform? — this very raw- head and bloody -Dones of univerſal ſuf- 
frage! — What an admirable thought! What a grand idea ! — How 
finks in the compariſon, O ! Burke, thy dagger of alarm, with our coun- 
ter petitioners? black dog of reform — Nor was this happy ſtroke of 
rhetoric without its effect; for it is an undoubted fact, that a large majc- 
rity did not ſo much as once laugh — till they got out of the houſe; ex- 
cept inwardly ; but that, indeed, to do juſtice to this admirable ſolenni- 
ludicro drama, we may be ſure they did moſt heartily. 

The parentheſis of the counter-petition, it was incumbent on me, in 
common civility, not to overlook ; and there is another e in their 
curious compoſition, which, becauſe of the propoſal I have to make, 
muſt not be paſſed over unnoticed. 1 

The counter - petitioners, ſay the original petitioners, © did not, as they 
« verily believe, expreſs the real ſentiments of the inhabitants in gene- 
4% ral,” — „ but only of @ very /mall number of perſons, fc.” Had we, 
indeed, aſſumed the unwarrantable power of ſpeaking, either expreſsly or 
dy implication, for other men; or had we, either in the title or the lan- 
guage of our petition, pretended that we expreſſed the general ſentiments 
of the town and neighbourhood, ſuch a declaration on their part might 
have been not only a proper reprimand of our preſumption and flip» 
pancy, but a duty alſo to that houſe of parliament, on which ſuch an im- 
poſition had been attempted. 
But as we had made no ſuch attempt, ſurely this extraordinary decla- 
ration, ſavouring a little of the very error for which we ſeem to be re- 
buked, might as well have been diſpenſed with ; as neither very proper 
nor very decorous, in a petition to parliament. When our counter-pe- 
titioners repreſent that the neighbourhood do set agree with us, who 
think a reform wanting, I want to know, whether they intend parlia- 
ment to underſtand, that the neighbourhood ds agree with them, in think- 
ing a reform would ſubvert the conflitution, or that amongſt the © inha- 
| bitants in general of Boſton and its neighbourhood,” there is no opinion at 
all, The compliment in either caſe, methinks, is not very great. Be- 
© tween the advocates for ſubſtantial reform, and thoſe who fay it would 
ſubvert the conſticution, there is certainly room for ſome ſhades of opi> 
nion; and, with ſuch as may wiſh to form a correct judgment, there 
may alſo be cauſe for heſitation and deliberation, before they ſolemnly 
expreſs that judgment. I therefore want to know the grounds, on which 
' theſe gentlemen have aſſumed a right to intimate to parliament even 
in the modeſt form of an opinion, what Aeir xeighbours do or do not 
think. 
Parliament had but two ſafe and rational modes of forming its own 
judgment, on the balance of opinion in our neighbourhood. The num- 
_ ber of fignatures for or againſt reform, would, as far as it went, be deci- 
five. Its next guide ought to be, the intrinſie merit or demerit of the pro- 
poſition itſelf. If evidently juſt and beneficial, parliament ought to con- 
clude, that undecided opinion muſt at leaſt lean that way, and that it 
*would daily increaſe in deciſion and ſtrength : if unjuſt and pernicious, 
_ *parliament-ought to preſume, that opinion in its favour muſt be weak, 
Aud would daily decline. But as forming its judgment on the © verily 


not our country be deprived of truth, for want of inveſtigation ; nor let 
our endangered conſtitution ſuffer by our filence : But, on the contrary, 
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bees“ of the petitioning parties on either fide of the queſti 
—— be extreme — o I do not: perceive, ay great —_— 
in offering to a houſe of parllament ſuch a ground for belief and co 


But are our counter-petitioning friends ſo you Aly ſure, that only 
& * ſmall — 2 the — of Boſton aud its _ 
can think with us; or that 4 great majority muſt neceſſarily thin 


I am ſo far from fearing to meet them, that I invite them to an 
able conteſt, by a patient, fair, and complete canvaſs of the real opinion 
of the country. 1 challenge them to an exertion of their utmoſt might; 


knowledge, reaſon and argument. Nay, in a confidence that nothi 
but what is congenial with the true ſpirit of our conſtitution and th 
laws of honourable controverſy will be reſorted to, and that no atten 
will be made to ſuppreſs a genuine declaration of ſentiment, I will very 
willingly throw into their ſcale the whole weight of miniſterial influ- 


triumphant. | l | 

The canvaſs I mention, is the object of the propoſal with which this 
Appeal will conclude ; and the whole, indeed, is little elſe than my chal- 
lenge in full form. Widely as we have hitherto differed in opinion, we 
muſt on both ſides be perfectly agreed, that the queſtion is truly im- 
portant, Ve ſay to the legiſlature, + Reform our repreſentation, that our 
conſtitution may ſurvive :* they ſay No: if you grant the reform, the 
conſtitution will be /ubverted” This is, clearly, a queſtion for Tus vo- 
PLE, And it is only by their acquiring on it a knowledge ſo compli 
as to leave no heſitation on their minds about publicly declaring their 
opinions, that we can hope for either the preſervation of our conſtity- 
tion, whatever it be, or for any tolerable tranquillity and unanimity in 
ſupport of a good government. 0 

It has been from a ſtrong ſenſe of the importance of this great queſtion, 
that I have endeavoured, in the preſent Appeal, to place it in a clear 


field of diſcuſſion is open, and I requeſt to be ſet right. At all events let 


let us, like rational beings, endeavour to afcertain what that conſtitution 
is; like Engliſhmen entitled to parliamentary repreſentation, let us in- 
quire what parliamentary repreſentation MEzAxs; like meu born to free- 
dom, let us be certain that we know in what freedom consists; and, 
like friends, neighbours, and chriſtians, let our amicable conteſt, animated 
though it may be with the ardency of argumentation, and freely as we 
may uſe the honourable weapons of diſputants, yet be a conteſt in 
which it ſhalt be manifeſt, that we only contend, who ſhall moſt effec- 
tually ſerve our common cauſe and country; and which party ſhall, in 
fact, confer on the other the higheſt political obligation: And ſo ſhall 
this virtuous conteſt, whether we be ſerious or ſportive, whether the eye 
flaſh with fire or the cheek dimple with the ſmile of ſatire, be conducted 
in the true ſpirit of manly candour and brotherly affection. 

| Hitherto our adverſaries both in and out of parliament, either confi- 
dent of matchleſs ſtrength, or conſcious of inward weakneſs, as the 
reader ſhall pleaſe to determine for himſelf, have very much affected the 
laconic in their diſcourſe. Within doors, the cauſe of reform has at dif- 
ferent periods been pleaded in a ſtyle of the moſt maſterly eloquence, by 


fidence. 1 5 
with them, that a reform would ſubvert the conſtitution ? On this ground, 
onour- , 


and earneſtly exhort them to call forth all their ſtrength of conſtitutional © 


ence, and even then I ſhall not deſpair of the cauſe of reform proving 


light. To ſuch as may think me in any particular miſled or in error, the 


- 
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2 Saville, a Saxpbridge, a G, a Sheridan and a Fox ; as well as by 4 
[KRidomend, a Pitt, aud ather fincere patriots, whoſe arguments, . 
Sram conſtitutiogal vectitude and paluical expedieucy, penetrated, with 
conviction every mind : They have uniformly been anſwered by the la- 
onic gloquence.of previous gueſtions and vates. 

We too, who have without. doors exerted. gur.reforming oratory, have 
dy no means been {paring.of ſpeech,; and, by much practice in draw- 
ing petitiang, we are thought to have attained. a talerable knack at mak · 
ing them unanſcgrahle. When, indeed, we addreſs ourſelves to thoſe 
Who do nut abound either in the ,good things, or in the wiſdom of this 
wur la, we haue no cauſe to complain of our r but when we reaſon 
with-our-rulers, of political righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment to 
come, all the anſwer we get is, Go thy way for this time; when we 
have a, convenient ſeaſon, we will, call for thee.” 

Dur counter: petitioning friends, by their coſtiveneſs of words, might 
very well paſs for humble depeadents, paying their court to Felix; and 
Whatever be the cauſe, they cloſely imitate the oonfluct of all thoſe who 
being immediately intereſted in upholding the ſyſtem of rotten-borough 
repreſentation, for their private emolument, would have us believe it is 
the .conititation, and therefore avoid as much as poſſible ſaying any 
thing about it. Preſuming that any appoſition to the reform of an evil 
which we hold to be of the greateſt magnitude and moſt fatal conſe- 
quence, aught, if it were but for the ſake of decency, to be ſupported 
hy very ſtrong and very many reaſons; we, in favour of reform, deal out 
arguments in plenty: in return, they give us “ verily believes.” We 
utge plea -upan (plea, reaſon upon reaſon, and motive yport motive: 
They tell us of unargued . conviction.' We ſhower down upon them 
reiterated interragation, enthy meme, and dezyouſtratian, and all the ar- 
tillery-of aur logic: they coolly give us in exchange, inference without pre- 
eniſes. We urge them vehemently and provake them to ſpeak of 
many things :” Like the fat knight of facetious memory, they like not 
this ompulſion: „Give a reaſon on compulſion ! If reaſons were as 

e plenty as black berries, they would give no man a reaſon upon com- 
„ -pulGon.” In the warmth of aur.zeal,,we:appeal to the heart, the con- 
ſcience and common ſenſe, of every human being, and to that God who 
Planted in the glorious garden of man's mind the principles of reaſo 
of juſtice, and of liberty: They very laconically call us e 7 the 
coonflitution ; and the only appeal they make, is to à wote of a baough par- 
ddiament.—————We are now to ſee, whether or not the challenge juſt 

wen will induee them to be more communicative of their ſtores of po- 

Thical truth; and if they will have the charity to beſtow upon us for our 

inſtruction and guidance, any of thoſe reaſons which they have been ſo 
careful not: to expend unneceſſarily. | 

Let us my friends, bave but a fingle.hauctul of their xs asons, and 
the hauſe of commons ' ſhall be heartily welcome to all the ©, convidFiens" 
and *%perilybelieves” they can perſuade it to accept. That indeed was 
ithe;right:theatre on the occaſion before us, for /ach exhibitions: as, not 
erious confidence, but inward mirth, As, already explained, was the ſen- 

niment to he excited by the ſolenni-ludicro-little drama of our counter- 

etitioners. The: contemptuous inſinuation of aur inſiguĩſicance in num- 

þ a. and the ſolemn parade of their own. vaſt ſuperiority, were therefore 

wery-properly-introduced, in order to heighten the ridicule of the mirth- 

mov ing fact that was to follow. They formally attack our petition ſign- 
ed by ouly one lune. and thirty-four good men, and true friends to liber- 


ty and reform; and they make this formal attack in a counter. petition, 


. w 


ine, rather than inſinuating, that © very ſmall number only are of 
2 e ank in oroof of this declaration, they exidit to the Rouſe 
their own very numerous fignatures, amonnting to no lefs tian 
rinery-/oven * werily believers.” Reader, chou muff not ugh ; by the 
rules of the ſolerni-ludicro; — oa required to keep thy count nance, 
and if tho ſmileſt it ſnould de mwardty: and the more 
out of reſpect to thoſe miniſters of religion who, with grave faces, 
figned this ſerio-comtico counter. petifion, hatched and broughr forth 
amongſt themſelves on'# viſitation duy. 

Here then, for the preſent, we lay down the — to take 
its reft, until our challenge have arouzed the champions of “ our 
& ſent” ly ſtem of rotten-boroongh repre ſematton to brandiff theirs, and 
give us à thruft or a daſſi, in return for ſuc as we have beſtowed-upore 
them. If the writer, when the ſubject invited, have indulged iu plea: 
ſantries, his own doctrines and conduct are equally fair game to a mittb- 
ful opponent, whenever they ſhall furniſſi juſt oecaſſon for a fmile or a 
hugh, and if arty one wilt laugh him out of ruindus error, he ſliall re- 
ceive his ſerious and moſt fincere thanks. 
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Having on numberleſs occafions made Known his political opinions, 
und never having in any ane inſtanee promoted the intereſts of party to 
the prejudice of the public, while the inherent rights of men, and the 
Renderrjental ts and liberties of his country have invariably been the 
polar ſtar of his potificat courſe; he ras the ſmisfaction of know 
there is not an Engliſhman who may emertain towards him political en- 
mity, to whom he cannot with propriety fay, —— Your political en- 
$ mity is miſdirected : turn it upon thoſe who have undermined the 

conſtitufton of your country, which I Rave toſſed to ſecure; - upon 

thoſe wh. have violated your rights, whieh I have a thonſand- times 
defended ; and upon thofe who have aimed the ſhafts of deftruMort ar 
' iberties, which I, at the hazard of my own, and tb the neglect of my 
private affairs, have ſtrenuouſfy labonred to preſerve. Let both of uy 
ceaſe to liſten to the pompous nonſenſe of party, and the vile delufions 
of faction; but, bound together by one intereſt, .and one morat prin- 


cipke, to ſeek truth and promote juftice, let us ſtrive to extend this 


bond of union, until it fhall embrace and fecure whatever we com- 
prehend, when we ſpeak of our country.“ 


ia SECTION IX. 

10 THE TN oros AL F have now to offer, is borrowed from one lately cir. 
culated in ſome parts of the ſouth, Its obje& is merely to colle& the 

10 ubl.c opinion on the great queſtion of Aru. The plan is extremely 

10 fimpte, and is as folſows: | | 

* iſt. To circulate in every pariſh, for the ſignatures of ſuck fare 

ot houſeholders as may approve thereof, a paper in the form No. I. 

4 2ndly. To liave the refit publiſtied in one newſpaper at leaft, by the 

. — who collects the ſignatyres, and in the form No. II; which form 

*ſ ould be printed, and eommunicated to every perſon applied to for his 
ſignature to the firſt mentioned paper. 

bre Pe 

* No. I. 


We, who have hereunto ſabſcribed our names, do declare it to he our 
opinion, that the repreſentation of the people of Great Britain in tlie 


commons” houfe of parliament, is deſective; and that it ought to be te- | 


ed, according to the principles of our-excettenr conlituùtlon. 
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&. 12 WW OX 19 15 No. II. 3 5 | 
I do hereby certify that in the pariſh of · | in the county of 
— there are — houſeholders inhabitants who are aſ- 
ſeſſed..to. the payment of parochial taxes, and that — - of them 


| Have. figned..the following declaration ; We who have &c, [See 


No. 1.] witneſs my hand, this 


And that the parties I challenge-may not complain of unfairneſs, on 
my canvaſs, I give them notice, that theſe forms will be accompanied 
with paper int e form. No, III. for the purpoſe of inſtructing the unin- 
formed. Having endeavoured in that paper to compreſs much conſtitu- 
tional information into a ſmall compaſs, the paper may have its defects 
and its omiſſions ; which, for the ſake of the public, it is to be hoped 
they will correct and ſupply. Fa ins 

o. III. 


Tavrns reſpecting Lis ATV and PROPERTY ; and the means of pre- 
ſerving them by a REroxu in the repreſentation of the people in the 


bouſe of commons. é Ze 
5 PRINCIPLES. 
I..PoLtTICAL LIBERTY is the common right of all nations and of all 


day of — 179. 
—Þ 97 


men. X | | 
h II. The political liberty of a naTion is its power of /elf-government 


III. That nation is not /e/f-governed, which does not make its own laws, 
either in an aſſembly of the people (only to be done in very ſmall ſtates) 
or by a legiſlature, in which the nation is FAIRLY AND SUBSTANTIALLY 
REPRESENTED. ü 
IV. There is no repre/entation, where there is no free election. 

V. The conſtitutional legiſlature of Great Britain conſiſts of king, 
lords of parliament, and THE COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
VI. It a fingle member of the houſe of commons be ſeated there, by any 
other means than that of free popular elettion, the political liberty of the 
nation has received a wound. 

VII, If one half of the houſe of commons were choſen by five kundred 
electors, and the other half by five hundred thouſand, common right would 


be Jrrsh, violated, and political liberty highly endangered. 


III. If a majority. F that houſe ſhould ceaſe to be elected by a majo- 
rity of the men competent and entitled to elect, the nation would ceaſe to be 
elf governed; and, conſequently, its political liberty would be deſtroyed. 

IX. If, with impunity, either commoners could uſurp ſeats in the 


| houſe of lords, or lords of parliament could uſurp an appointment to 


ſeats in the houſe of commons, the conſtitution would be ſhaken to its 
foundation. 21 | 
X. The yoLzTICAL LiBERTY of MEN not being a mere perſonal, 
but a ſecial condition, it is not complete unleſs the following eſſentials be 

joyed: viz. | 3 
"IM . They muſt be members of a n nation. 
ap; They muſt enjoy a fair ſhare in electing the repreſentatives of 
the nation. | 

3dly. Their rights of election muſt not be ſubje& to any unjuſt or un- 
wece//ary dental or SUSPENSION, 

|  MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS. 
I. As nature ſuſtains the human race by the produce of the earth, 


from year to year; — as ſhe lays mankind under the neceſſity of arrang- 


ing, according to the ſucceſſion of the four ſeaſons, thoſe fundamental 
operations on which their very exiſtence depends; and on which all Ge 


— 
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e er eee arts and elegancies of liſe, are built; thus com- 
pelling the nations to adopt an annual regulation and ſuperintendence of 
their affairs; it is hereby clearly pointed out by Providence to every na- 
tion, not to elect a repreſentative aſſembly for leſs than one complete re- 
volution of the ſeaſons, called a year. 6” oe 

II. And, on the other hand, as each ſucceeding year brings with it its . 
peculiar influences over the affairs of nations; fo it is expedient that po- 
pular repreſentatives ſhould we? be choſen for a longer term than one 
year; that ſo it may be in the power of the people, always to chooſe 
perſons the maſt fit for the ſervices required of them; as well as to get 
rid of repreſentatives, who may have been unequal to the taſk, or who 
Joay have neglected their duty, or betrayed their truſt. a 

IT. But that the people ſhovld elect a new parliament every year, is not 
only a matter of the higheſt political expedience, diftated by the laws of 
nature, and of ſelf-defence, but it is a 1 right, eſſential to political 
Liberty: becauſe, if a parliament ſhould continue for two years, or for 
three, or for four, or for any longer term, then the riſing 52 as 
they ſucceſſively, by arriving at man's eſtate, become intitled to ſhare in 
the election of legiſlators, are denied a ſacred birth- right, and their po- 
litical liberty, which is the ſource of all other rights and liberties ia einil ſo- 
ciety, is unneceſſarily withheld and ſuſpended ; which is palpably unjuſt. 

V. THE SEPTENNIAL ACT SUSPENDS THE POLITICAL LIBERTY OF 
THE WHOLE NATION FOR SIX PARTS IN SEVEN OF HUMAN LIFE | 

V. Political liberty ought to be diſtinguiſhed from legal protection. They, 
whoſe property ws; perſons are defended by the laws of a country, againſt 
all perſons except the legi/lators, have legal protection; and ſuch legal gro- 
ſection was remarkably complete under the fac king of Pruffia, the moſt 
perfect deſpot in Europe; who ſuffered none but himſelf, the /ale leg iſlator, 
to injure his ſubjecte; but political liberty, beſides making legal protec- 
tion certain, inſtead of precarious, defends a people even againſt the /egi/- 
lators themſelves; for if thoſe who make the laws are annually choſen by 
the people, they are dependent on the people; they are then the ſervants, 
inſtead of the maſters of their country ; and they will of courſe be its 
defence againſt unneceſſary wars, unneceſſary taxes, and unneceſſary re- 
2 on perſonal liberty; nor will they enact oppreffive latur of any 

ind. 

VI. Where political liberty Mould be wantiag, /aw might become an 
engine of the moſt cruel oppreſſion. In ſuch a ſtate of things, it might 
doubtleſs be in the power of private perſons to obtain a redreſs of private 
wrongs, provided they were able to ſupport the expence of going to /aw, 
But, while l-gal protection, on being paid for, might be thus had by ore 
individual . another, and the criminal who took a few pounds, or 
a few gy THe, |, might be puniſhed ; yet the whole nation, that is, every 
man in his public capacity, as a member of the ſtate, might be fleeced by 
grievous and ever- multiply ing taxations, according to law while the mi- 
niſters who contrived aud executed the wrong, would obtain protection 
from puniſument, and ſupport in their oppreſfions, by carrying on a 
traftic of corruption for places, penſions, peerages, and other gratifica- 
tions, with thoſe who, without gny dependence on the people, ſhould 
hold the public purſe. - | 

And thus it might be, that while men had only legal protection, but 
were without political liber ty, miniſters and their affaciates in a corrupt 
ſyſtem would be without either eontroul or reſponſibility ; and the PRO. 
PERTY of the nation would lie at their mercy, a deſenceleſs prey, to 
be taken in juſt ſuch proportions as 1 of the people (a pa- 
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tience probably improved by military inſtrufors) ſhould allow : and as 

the moderation of miniſters (a moderation promoted by the poſleflion of 

uncontrouled power) ſhould preſcribe. | : 
FACTS. | | | 

The following particulars are extracted from a great variety of facts 
ſtated in a petition which was entered upon the journals of the houſe of 
commons, on Monday the 16th of May, 1793. 3 

I. „ That at the preſent day the houſe of commons does not fully and 
& fairly repreſent the people of England.“ 8 
II. Your petitioners complain, that the right of voting is regulated 
& by no uniform or rational principle.“ 

115 . * They affirm, that ſeventy of your honourable members are re- 
« turned by thirty-five places, where the right of voting is veſted in 
e burgage and other tenures of a ſimilar deffriptiba, and in which it 

„ would be to trifle with the patience of your honourable houſe, to men- 

« tion any number of voters whatever, the elections at the places allud- 
'« ed to being notoriouſly a mere matter of form, | 

IV. ErGxTtyY Four individuals do by their own immediate authority 
4 ſend ONE HUNDRED AND FLFTY-SEVEN of your honourable members 
„ to parliament. | ; 

V. © Your petitioners are convinced, that in addition to the one hun. 
% dred and fifty-ſeven, one hundred and fifty more, making in the whole 
« THREE HUNDRED AND SEVEN, are returned to your honour- 
& able houſe, not by the collective voice of thoſe whom they appear to 
„ repreſent, but by the recommendation of ſeventy powerful individuals, 
added to the eighty four above mentioned, and making the total num- 
ber of patrons altogether only oN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR, who 
return A DECIDED MaAJjoRITY of your honourable houſe.” 

VI. At the commencement of every ſeſſion of parliament, your ho- 
% nourable houſe reſolve, as appears by your journals, That it is a high 
« infringement upon the libertics and privileges of the commons of 
&« Great Britain, for any ord ef parliament, or any lord lieutenant of 
© any county, to concern themſelves in the election of members to ſerve 

for the commons in parliament.” : | 
© Your petitioners inform your honourable houſe, and are ready to 
« prove it at your. bar, that they have the moſt reaſonable grounds to 
ſuſped that no leſs than ox E yunDRED AND FIFTY of your honour- 
% able members owe their elections entirely to PEERS; and your peti- 
„ tioners ate prepared to ſhow, by legal evidence, that ForTY PEERS, in 
“ defiance of your reſolutions, have poſſeſſed themſelves of ſo many 
& burgage tenures, and obtained ſuch an adſolute and uncontrouled 
„ command in very many ſmall boroughs in the kingdom, as to be ena - 
bled by their own fofitive authority to return EIGHTY-ONE of your ho- 
« nourable members.“ 

VII. At the commencement of that parliament which (within the life 
time of old perſons now living) firſt ſuſpended the elective franchiſe of the 
Engliſh nation, by the triennial act, the national debt was little more 
than half a million *. At the end of this year it will be above four lun- 
Ared and , irty-three millions 4. | 

VIII. Mr. Pitt, when he became miniſter, found the intereſt of the 
national d:bt——eight millions, for. y five thouſand, and fiſty-five pounds per 
annum. At the end of the preſent year it will be /ixteen millions, two 
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hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand, and twelve pounds per annum. “ So that 
« in fact, he will in five years, have more than doubled the amount of all 
« the perpetual taxes that exiſted before his adminiſtration “.“ 

IX. « the laſt year,” (a year in which were funded nearly 
forty-three millions flerling *) © has been diſtinguiſhed, for the firſt tive 
« in the annals of this cauntry, by a far greater expenditure WITHOUT, 
« than with the previous conſent of parliament “.“ 

X. It was moved to cenſure the miniſter for thus diſpoſing of public 
money ; but the preſent houſe of commons ſcreened him by a vote, 
and the laſt houſe of commons permitted the ſame miniſter with 
impunity to aſſert within its walls, that “ the crown had a right to 
« land in England foreign mercenary armies at its diſcretion, with- 
« out the conſent of parliament; and both theſe houſes of commons have 
granted him large ſums of money for numerous barracks in different 
parts of the kingdom; although 74ge Blackſtone, in his Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, ſpeaking the language of our conſtitution, ſays, 
« the ſoldiers ſhould live intermixed with the people; no ſeparate camp; 
« NO BARRACKS; no inland fortreſſes ſhould be allowed +.” 

XI. Should peace be obtained within the preſent year 1797, the future 
annual taxes, for diſcharging the intereſt of the debt and defraying the ex- 
pences of government, muſt be trventy-fix millions per annum ;; excluſive 
of tithes, poor-rates, and all other public aſſeſſments, amounting to at 
leaſt ren mi. lions per annum more. If the war continue, debt and taxes 
muſt have an enormous increaſe. 


| . ; 4 - 
XII. In the year 1796 the fees only paid at the $ 

war office amounted to - TFT © SOF3T-- 00 28 
In the ſame year Mr. Lewis, as firſt clerk, and 

deputy ſecretary at war, received as falary - = 1120 © © 
And as fees - l - 17318 6 3 

Total received, by one cler in office, in one year 18438 6 3 
In the ſame office and the ſame year, two clerks 

who had retired, one upon a penſion of gol. per 

annum, the other on a penſion of 55/. per annum, 

bur who it ſeems were ſtill allowed to ſhare in the 

fees, received in that form, and ſhared equally be- 

tween them * K 12020 18 2 


0 Morgan's Appeal of 1797, p. 57, 35, 42, 9, 54- + J. 414. 
T NM. gan Appel, p. 54. 
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SECTION L 


March, 1798. 


Fxiewvs and Countayuex! 


"THE ſole motto of the former part of this Appenl, in the firſt edition, 
was, „Let the gailed jade wince ; our withers are wwwrang.” One 
galled jade has winced : and as he has not had the diſcretion to wince 
in ſecret, but has pyblicly evinced his ſorenefs, with much fury, folly, 
and malignitv, he muſt take the confequentces. 
The motto abovementioned was originally applied defenſively ; to ſig- 
nify that myſelt and thoſe with whom I concurred, had a perfect conk- 
dence in the rectitude of our conduct, in reſpect to a certain meaſure 
which by others had been cenſured. Ivdid not indeed fo foon expect, 


on the part of any adverlary, a winciag vitible to the eye of mankind, | 


ſuch as we have lately ſeen. To this wincing, to the cauſe from whence 
it procceds, and to the farther facts I have now to lay before you, it 
highly imports vou to attend. . 

When ſome of us laſt year getitiontd for a reform of parliament, others 
of the neighbourhood. as you know, had their counter-petition ; in 
which was expreſſed a conviction of a very ſingular nature; a convic- 
tion that ſuch a reform as we fought would ſubvert the conſtitution. We 
were one hundred and thirty-four ; they, with the whole ngth of the 
miniſter, were xincty-/ewen and yet they infinnated, almoſt in the lan- 
guage of aſſertion, that only “ very ſmail number agreed with us in 
8001/07, , . 

FO the queſtion of the co tuen, it is the grateful feeling of my 
mind, that, in reſpe& of thoſe who are in truth its ſubrerters, my Ar- 
PEAL muſt have given fatisfattion to every thinking and virtuous man; 
and I anxiouſly wiſh every honeft Engliſhman would, after fair inquiry, 
lay his hand on his heart, and, in the awful preſence of God and his 
country, ſay, although it be but to his own inward mind, whether or 
not the ſubverters alluded to have left us any conſtitution at all. 

Not pretending to know how epincon really did ſtand in this neighbour- 
hood, but confident what muſt be the opinion of Engliſhmen when 
rightly informed, and extremely anxious, that, on a queſtion of ſuch in- 
finite importance to them, they ſhould be rightly informed, I gave, in 
my APPEAL, a fair challenge to Gur opponents. I called on you, my 
neighbours, to “ exerciſe your independent judgment ;” I « appealed to 
" your underſtandings and your hearts in the cauſe of liberty ;”” and I 
& challenged em to an exertion of their utmoſt might; and earneſtly 
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exhorted them to call forth all their ſtrength, vort indeed of corruption, 
intrigue, and intimidation but of CONSTITUTIONAL KNOWLEDGE, REAs. 
zon, and ARGUMENT :” adding theſe xow important words—* Nay, in 
a confidence that NOTHING BUT WHAT is CONGENIAL WITH THE TRUE 
SPIRIT OF OUR CONSTITUTION, AND THE LAWS OF HONOURABLE 
CONTROVERSY WILL BE RESORTED TO, AND THAT NO ATTEMPTS WILL 
BE MADE TO SUPPRESS A GENUINE DECLARATION OF SENTIMENT, L 
will very willingly throw into their ſcale the whole weight of miniſte- 
rial influence: and even then I ſhall not deſpair of the cauſe of reform 
proving triumphant,” ; | 
Now, gentlemen, mark how this challenge is _—_—_— 
When f with others once more come forward, for aſcertaining the 
ſentiments of our neighbours, and in hopes of ſerving the great cauſe of 
our country—which at no time ever ſtood more in need of help from 
the honeſt part of her ſons—invite you again humbly to petition parlia- 
ment for a redreſs of the deepeſt wrongs; and at the ſame time in the 
true {ſpirit of fair and honourable challengers, lay before you, three weeks 
prior to the time of the propoſed meeting, the relations we hoped you 
would adopt, what is the courſe taken by Mr. Fydell,* ?P—If I form not a 
very wrong eſtimate of your feelings, it will not be found to merit your 
probation, 
know, gentlemen, the language of our propoſed reſolutions is 
ſtrong Ph is the caſe that calls for that language. I truſt I know the reſpect 
that is due to the legiſlature of my country: but I truſt I alſo know the 
reſpect that is due to its liberties, and to truth. It were indeed moſt de- 
voutly to be wiſhed none of us were ignorant of what we all owe to our 
conſtitution ; and that, by the calm dignity and the awful authority of 
the public voice, that ſalutary knowledge were duly impreſſed upon our 
commons* houſe of parliament! It is from a conviction that ſuch an 
impretion would produce a praceful reſorm, that I think it the higheſt 
moral duty of my life, to promote that reform. It is alſo from a deep 
conviction, that if the public voice be not ſoox exetted to that end, our 
liberties muſt fall a ſacrifice to a fraudful and odious deſpotiſm, — never 
more to be recovered but by civil war and carnage, — that I feel myſelf 
bound to my countrymen, and to my ſpecies, to raiſe at leaſt my warn- 
11g voice. 
Here, gentlemen, are the propoſitions we publiſhed, and which I in- 
tended to move, viz. 
I. That a debt of four hundred millions ſterling (of which about 
three hundred millions have been contraſted within the preſent reign 
alone) doth abundantly manifeſt, that the houſe of commons, as now 
„ is inadequate to the guardianſhip of the public purſe. 
I. That it is neither conſiſtent with the Engliſh conſtitution, nor pro- 
miſes a more faithful ſtewardſhip in future, that a very large proportion 
of the ſeats in the faid houſe ſhould be, as by the journals of the hoaſe 
we are informed they are, in the giſt or diſpoſal of peers. | 
III. That it is equally inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, and dangers» 
ous in the extreme to our liberty aud to our property, that a decided 
majority of the ſaid houſe ſhould owe their elections, —not to the col- 
lective body of the nation whom they are intended to repreſent , but 


* Repreſentative in porliament for Boſton, and deputy recorder of that borough. 
1 Here might be iuſet ted - nor even to a conſiderable b dy of landholders, Farmers, 


3 mannfagtutets, or other kuulchulders paying taxes impoſed Ly ſuch majo- 
ity, ws | | ; 
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to o HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR INDIVIDUALS only, as, on the 
ſame authority, we are informed is the fact. 

IV. That when a grievous taxation is become the grand evil of the 
ſtate, not to laok to the deſects of the houſe of commons, as the true 
cauſe; and to a correction of theſe deſects, as the only remedy, would 
be to ſhow ourſelves equally ignorant, and unworthy, of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. | | | 

V. That the repreſentation of the people in the houſe of commons 
aught to be retormed, according to the principles of our excellent con- 
ſtitution ; that every houſcholder aſſeſſed to the payment of taxes ought 
to ſhare in the electian of repreſentatives ; 4liat repreſentation ought to 
| be as juſtly, proportioned to population as circumſtances will admit; 
and that elections ought to be annual, uninfluenced, and free, 

VI. That, as the only poſhble. hope which our foreign enemies can 
entertain of „rr this iſland, muſt ariſe from a pre- 
tured difference of intereſt between the people and their rulers, ſo no 
meaſure can ſo effectually caſh that hope, and diſpoſe them to peace, as 
the reform we propoſe. ; iT6 4 
VII. The arts of the corrupt (which have operated but too ſucceſſ- 
fully on the credulity of the ignorant, and the unmanly fears of the pu- 
ſillanimous) having been unceaſingly exerted to beget, and to diſfuſe, an 
abſurd opinion, that a reform of parliament is not to be had without a 
revolution; it is therefore 8 
- Reſolved =— That our only true, conſtitutional, or rational ſecurity 
againit, on one hand, a diſaſtous and bloody revolution, or, on the 
ether hand, a-ſettled deſpotiſm, is in a ſubſtantial reform, in the repre- 
ſentation of the people, in parliament, 5 
VIII. And, in reference to the ſame queſtion, it: is further | 
; Reſolved, That as neither political liberty, nor the ſecurity of national 
property AN EXIST, While a nation is not repreſented in its legiſlature, 
there is no cauſe fo likely to alienate the minds of the people from a go- 
vernment of king, lords, and commons: and thereby to endanger the 
public peace, the king's throne, and the conſtitution of our country; 
as well as to reduce this once free and flouriſhing nation to poverty, 
flavery, and ruin, as an aur e , houſe of commons, | 

IX. That an humble petition be preſented to the houſe of commons, 
communicating to that houſe the foregoing reſolutions ; and earneſtly 
exhorting it, as it would avert the many calamities with which we are 
threatened, to take the ſaid refolutions into its moſt ſerious conſide- 
ration. N 

Nov *, my friends and countrymen, pleaſe to obſerve, how well beſtowed 
upon Mr. Fyde!l, was my exhortation to fairagf and to candour of diſ- 
cuſhion! Mark bow ſcrupulous he is, not to reſort to any znconflitutional 
means for ſuppreſſing a genuine declaration of ſintiment ! Preparatory to the 
meeting of us in the field of argument, when zxprejudiced reaſon ought to 
operate, and when every Eugliſhman ſhould be encouraged by the in- 

wtiality of the mayiſtrate, to deliver the genuine ſentiments of his 
heart without fear, Mr. Eydell, preſiding in quality of deputy recorder 


*The ſollowing re ſulution I had alſo intended to have offcred to the meeting: 

That the late fo'emn parliamentary declarat:on of the right hon. Charles James Fox, 
that he wou'd never take a part in any adminiſtration, which ſhould rot have for its 
« baſis a ſubVantial reform in the repreſentation of the people in parliamevt,” was 
UJifintereſted, noble, truly conſtitutioval, and wiſely adapted to the melancholy ſituation 
of his country: and we ** ſuch a declaration from that able ſtateſman will ſerve ay 
a powerſul admon'tiou to hoſe who have hitherto truſted in paliatives, that nothing 
ſhort ol the reform propoled can preſerve our liberty or our property. 
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for Bofon, at the quarter ſeſſions for that borough, in a bitter invectire 
delivered, as I am credibly informed, with much agitation, endeavoured 
to inflame againſt us his little audience *, and to 23 them into the 
belief of our being diffurbers of the public peace. e reprobated the pro- 
poſed meeting, as intended for the d t 0 ane e and held up our print- 
ed re ſolutions, as of e maſt dangerans tendency; and he loaded our cha- 
racters with all the reproach he dared inſinuate. This ſtatement is the very 
mildeſt, conſiſtent with truth, which from the language uſed I can poth- 
bly draw; and if My. Fyde/l ſhall charge me with miſrepreſeatation, 
the courts of law are open, and I am ready to meet bim. 

In reprobating the corruptions and corruptors of parliament, I had 
never taken any liberties with Mr. £ydell. I had never brought any per- 
ſonal charge _ him, as acceſſory to thoſe Fade cyt, nor can it 
be proved to him, that I ever breathed on his character a word of diſ- 
reſpect. Even after he had, on a public matter, preſided at a meeting, 
which agreed on a counter-petition to parliament, wherein L, as havi 

refided at a prior meeting, was particularly named and held up to view, 
in a manner as unprecedented as illiberal, I did not, in a work of ſome 
length, occaſioned by that counter-petitioa, make any- prr/onal retort 
upon Mr. Fyde:l, nor ſo much as allude in the moſt diſtaut manner to 
him in particular +, | 

Allowing him great merit in ſome of the meſt endearing relations af 
private life, I ſcarcely permitted myſeif even to think of him as ** 
character, or as 4 member of parliament ; and on thoſe ſubjects I was 
ſilent, 

Imagining the obſcured truths, and the diſregarded er of the 
conſtitution, as well as the high duties of a patriot repreſentative in times 
of in inent danger to public liberty, nat to have fallen much within the 
ſcope of his ſtudies, I was well diſpoſed to attribute what I thought 
wrong in his public conduct, to mere error; and although I thought 
him a miſtaken, and a complying man, I did not think him an ill mean- 
ing or a miſchievous one: and I accordingly held with him the uſual in- 
tercourſe of civility between viſifing neighbours. But now, that the 
gentleman ſets himſelf forward as an active inſtrument of oppreſſion, 
and a ready actor in an odious ſyſtem of terror; and that he does not 
appear to want either the meanneſs or the malignity for ſuch an employ- 
ment, I think it right, not only on his account and my own, but on that 
of the public alſo, to treat him as he appears to deferve. 

To return then to his calumniating and intemperate harangue, it is to 
be obſerved, that no man can be a premeditated du of the peace of 
his countr; no man can provoke public meetings /or the war? of pur- 
poſes ;—n0 man can with much deliberation draw up for ſuch a meeting, 
reſ/elutions of the mot dangerous tendency, without being an UNFRINCIPLED 
SCOUNDREL, — And does Mr. Fy4cll attempt, by means of a corporation 
grand jury, to faſten on me ſuch a ſtigma before he meets me in argu- 
ment? It that gentleman has ane oa... on the patronage of the mini- 
ſter, or on his own imav»inary conſequence, to mike free with my re- 
putation, he will find ſuch a liberty is not to be taken with impunity, 
I am, indeed, ready to acknowledge that, in the kind of controverſial 
wirfare on this occaſion adopted againſt me, I am no match for 
.. Sy. My weapons are the weapons of reaſon and of honour, I 
have none other; but they will be ſufficient for my purpoſe . ; 


It bas been repor e to me, thot, excepting the oFicer+ of the court ant the grund 
jury, ſcarcely any per'ons were pre ent but a te boys and children, ＋ Se {art |. 
+ A'though anunymous attacks in a n-wipaper, pio ded they v ere gu 4id by 
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From the ſpecimen here exhibited of the gentleman's liberality ; from 
this inftance of candour towards men who differ from him in their poli- 


tics; from this proof of his tenderneſs for the characters of his neigh- 


bours, and of his reſpect for the liberties and conſtitution of his coun- 
try, we derived a ſalutary lefſon that was not thrown away upon us. We 
withdrew our invitation to the 3 meeting. 

Although we perfectly well knew, that, to imagine our meeting, from 


the nature of the buſineſs to be brought forward, was calculated to pro- 


duce a breach of the peace, muſt be an idea completely ridiculous *; 
yet, when ſuch a ſuggeſtion was thrown out from the bench, in a ſpeech 
of agitation and acrimony,—when we underſtood in what colours our 
poſitions and our intended meeting had been painted, we thought it 
right to defeat the evil deſigns of ſuch as might meditate the railloy a 
diſturbance, with a view of __—_ upon the friends of reform. 
Here, gentlemen, you will do well, very — to contemplate the 
reſolutions now offered to your conſideration, and at the ſame time to 
recollect a certain law, which Mr. Pr1T, who has done and is ſtill doing 
ſo much for his country, beſtowed _—_ us. I mean one of thoſe two 
laws, againſt an approbation of which I exerted my weak powers, as 
ſome of you remember, in the Croſs Chambers of Be/ton two years ago. 
Had we, therefore, gentlemen, perſevered in our firſt intention, and 
had I at the meeting made uſe of language againſt the meaſures of thoſe, 
who, unhappily for us, adminiſter the powers of government, too ſtrong 
for the ſervile temper of My. Hydell's mind,—as doubtleſs I ſhould have 
done, — by the powers given to the ma Rea that law, I know the 
treatment I might have received; as | after Mr. FydelPs conduct, and 
the ignorance and fury he there exhibited, who knows to what auda- 
cious lengths he might have proceeded? A malignant man, defeated in 
open wickedneſs, and foiled in an attempt to affaſſinate character, may 
ſmile, but he never forgives the man he has ſo injured. 
It was not, however, through any fear of the magifrate, who might 
"abufe his power, that I concurred in withdrawing the invitation; but as 
a mere precaution againſt the malignant, who might be capable of con 
triving miſchief. 


SECTION II. 


IN my obſervations two years ago, when, with many thouſands in 


all parts of the iſtand, who were ſhocked at the ſtrides towards arbitrary 


power making by the miniſter, I forewarned you of the conſequences of 
the bil's then pending; I foretold to you what fort of magiftrates ſuch laws 


 evor/d gererate; and J gave it as my opinion, that no gentleman would act 


as a magiſtrate under them. What might be the treatment ſlie wn to an 
ioſignificant individual like myſelf, under the dreadful powers given by Mr. 
Pitt's law to the magiſtrate, if taken independently of its conſequences 
upon geueral liberty, might perhaps be of flight importance: but it was 


truth, and truth wh'ch ought to he known to the pub, might have been well juſti- 
fied in one, who had been attacked behind his back, when a day was approaching for 
fairi'y mecting him face to ſace, 1 have only to ſay, that ſuch is not my mode of meet- 
ing a political opponent, Thoſe who have ſhewn the'r diſcernment in Rylc, by pro- 
nouncirg certain newſpaper letters, of which | know neither the contents no» the 
authors, to have been mine, have yet to ſtudy both my ſtyle of writing and «f acting 
a little more, bef re they ſhall be qualified to judge of either. 

* On the day a ter the quarter ſeſſions of B ſton, a quarter ſ ſſians for the diftrit 
was held in Buſton by the county juſt ces, and My Fydell was one of the uumb.r ; but 
he dd not then think fit to revew his propola: of the preceding day. 
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one of the main arguments on that occaſion, that, were even a CAMDEN 
himſelf, venerable in years, but more venerable in knowledge, in wil. 
dom, in patriotiſm, and in all that can ennoble human nature, to ſt 
up to ſpeak in a ſtrain too elevated for an ignorant, or too honeſt for a 
corrupt magiſtrate, his tongue might be rudely ſilenced, and his perſon 
rophaned by the vile bars of a jail'!-—lt there be a heart in this coun- 
ry, in which that reflection docs not plant a ſting, it does not glow with 
one drop of Engliſh blood ! TW 
In the malignity of Mr. Fydell's charge to the grand jury, he could 
not, it ſeems, Eos ſarcaſtically to ſneer at the farmers who had gn 
the invitation, for having but a few years ago moved in a ſphere below 
that in which they now appear; as if it were not to their praiſe and 
honour they had raiſed themſelves in the world; as if the profeſſion 
they follow were not the very baſis of a nation's proſperity ; as if their 
property, their liberties, their lives, and all the intereits of their poſte- 
rity, depended not on the very object of the propoſed petition, the purity 
of l:giflation ;—and as if, when Mr. Fydell himſelf votes the money out 
of their pockets, they are not thought fit perſons to bear a very large 
proportion of their country's burthens ! RS 
hen the gentleman thus caſts illiberal refleQions on reſpectable farm- 
ers and freeholders of conſiderable property, for preſuming to exerciſe 
a political right, he ſeems to forget, that to the exerciſe of a political 
right, by men in very inferior ſtations of life, he owes his own ſeat in 
parliament, and that legiſlative power, of the true conſtitutional inten- 
tion of which he ſeems to Know fo little. ; * 
Here I cannot but pay a merited tribute of applauſe to the diſcern« 
ment, the integrity, and the firmneſs of Mr. Paſſmidge, in refuſing, as a 
grand juror, to give his name and put his hand to what he neither believ- 
ed nor n being of opinion, that his good ſenſe and virtue have 
rendered his country on this occaſion an important ſervice. As to the 
ſtorm of high words, of reproaches, and of treats *, which he ſuſtained 
on that diſgraceful occaſion, let thoſe who uſed them juſtify them if the 
can, Now, gentlemen, from the tranſaction on which I have touch 
and only touched, you will judge whether the friends or the enemies of 
reform have moſt occaſion to reſort to diſhonourable practices, or are 
moſt diſpoſed to carry their points by violence. And you may alſo de- 
termine, which of them fall moſt under the deſcription of men of 
wicked deſigns, diſturbers of the public peace, and contrivers of mea- 
fures for the worſt of purpoſes. | 
To that part of the jury who yielded to the eloquence of Mr. Fydell, 
and ſigned a paper to his mind, I have only to offer my congratu- 
lations for having eſcaped an inſidious ſnare into which a miſplaced 
confidence had nearly betrayed them, and to ofter them a few words 
of friendly advice. On the ſubje& of a reform in our legiſlature, let 
them, as Engl;/omen, read, and think, and act; and let them, as virtuous 
wen incerely loving their country, judge impartially between the re- 
tormers and their opponents: but as grand jurors let them not meddle 
a prior; with political diſcuſſions, nor with the freedom of debate at pub: 
lic meetings, without firſt looking carefully to the political ſituation; 
connexions and views of thoſe cum endeavour to influence them: or they 
may be in danger of injuring their country, beyond their means of re- 
paration, Let thoſe jurors read this appeal, and then judge of me 
and my deſigns ;—not from the dark infinuations of a deſpicable man; 
not under the momentary influence of miſrepreſentation and invective; 


* « Jurors are not to be Wreatencd,”- Mae Gn III. 375. Mir. . 4. f 24. 
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but from a full, cool, and deliberate conſideration of what T have ad- 
dreſſed to their underſtandings and their hearts. I would to God that 
every man in our iſland were ſo to paſs upon me, and on the cauſe in 
which T write, his impartial, and yet his ſevereſt judgment !—I would 
to God every Engliſhman, upon complete information, would in his 
oven mind decide, whether the rights I vindicate, be not his own rights; 
whether the cauſe I-plead, be not his own cauſe ; and whether his own 
property, or his own liberty, can be for one moment ſecure, without 
the reforms I recommend ! 

If there be two features of our conſtitution more ſacred, and more 
eminently entitled, than the reſt, to an Engliſhman's protound regard 
and reverence, chey are theſe,—THE PURITY OF REPRESENTATION, for 
the making of juſt and wholeſome laws; and Tag PurITY of JURIS, 
for protecting us in their execution. But evil indeed are the days on 
which we have fallen, if, when we attempt to reſtore the loſt purity of 
our repreſentation, the purity of our juries is to be violated, in ſupport 
of its corruptions! The foulneſs of the end can only be equalled by 
the foulneſs of the means ! 

The honeſt juror who was ſo ill treated, has the reputation of great 
Integrity, of a ſincere attachment to the liberties of his country, and 
of an anxious wiſh for the reform we ſeek. But, beſet and attacked as 
he was, —- taunted, rebuked, and threatened with the loſs of his licence 
(fon he is a publican), he felt himſelf fo overawed by the diſpleaſure. of 
the magiſtrate, and was ſo alarmed for the conſequences to a family of 
ſeven children ſupported by his induſtry, that in the agitation of the 
moment his apprehenſions extorted from him a promiſe to the court, 
that be «vo»ld not fign any more petitions on the ſubjet of BEFORM. | 

At a period fo awful as the preſeat, when it is not in human nature, 
that contentment under the public burthens, and natiohal ſtrength for 
ſtanding ſecure in the ſhocks that may be expected, are any where to 
be found but in a reſtoration of the conſtitutional rights of the people, 
in an independent parliament of their free choice, and in ſuch a mi- 
niſtry as ſhould have the confidence of ſuch a parliament,—if a member 
of the legiſlature can reconcile to himſelf ſuch a mode of tyrannizin 
over men's minds, and of ſtifling the public voice, I envy not his feel 
ings; nor do I defire to ſhare in his reſponſibility, 
_ Before this borough-recorder ſhall again take upon him ſo to treat an 
upright juryman, he would do well to look into the hiſtory of Alfred. 

hat pattern of all goodneſs, that exemplar to kings, and that glory of 
the human race, way at once the watchful guardian of his people, and 
the terror of corrupt magiſtrates, He protected jurors in the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights, and the independent fulfilment of their high du- 
ties ; moſt rigorouſly puniſhing the incroachments of judges. The dif- 
ficulties he had in that rade age co ſurmount, in eſtabliſhing a due admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and his unparalleled vigour in effecting this great 
work, way be conceived, when we read that he cauſed “ forty-four 
« juſtices in one year to be hanged as murderers for their falſe judg- 
„ments.“ Amongſt theſe was Cadtuine, for ſentencing a man to death 
„ without the — of all the jurors; Mares, for adjudging a man 
to death, by a jury „ who were not ſworn;“ Freburne, „ becauſe he 
* judged Harpin to die, whereas the jury were in doubt of their ver- 
6 dict.“ —And in his time Bzttolphe loſt his view of Frank-Pledge, “be- 


* Dr. Gilbert Stuart expreſſes a doubt on this ſa& ; but in oppoſition to the autho · 
rity of the Mirrovr his dopbt is not ſulficiently ſupported : and it muſt have the lefs 
weight, when in the ſame page we ſer material errors. See Section XI. See alſo 
| Favughan's Reports, 139, in lupport of this very text. 7 | 
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i cauſe he charged the jurors with other articles than tho/e which belonged 
« 70 the wiew,”—* In leſſer offences he did not meddle with the judg- 
« ment, but diſinherited- the juſtices, and removed them according to 
« the points of thoſe ſtatutes in all points where he could underſtand 
« that they had paſſed their juri/difion*.” If a magiſtrate ſhould rebuke, 
inſult, and threaten a juror, becauſe he had differed in opinion from his 
fellows, and had not in obedience to the charge of that magiſtrate done 
that which he conſidered as giving a ſtab to the conſtitution of his 
country, the voice of reaſon — to ſay, ſuch magiſtrate would paſs 
bis juriſdiftion. | 

1 in the reign of Charles I. a chief juſtice in Ireland, who, by firſt 
violating the — and independence of a grand jury, and then by 
ſcandalous treatment of a petty juror, obtained, upon hearſay-evidence, 
a verdict of guilty againſt an innocent man, was convicted of the ſame, 
committed to the Fleet priſon during the king's pleaſure, and made to 
pay, in fine and damages, three thouſand pounds +. 

ut, conſidering that the juſtices on the bench, although armed, in- 
deed, as magiſtrates, with ample powers for upholding the dignity of 
the court, regulating its proceedings, and inforcing its authority, are 
only, in reſpect of the trials before them, the mere interpreters of the law z 
while the jury are that country, by which an Engliſhman is really tried, 
and in truth his jupe es, both as to the law and the fact; it is truly ſur- 
priſing, that any magiſtrate on the bench ſhould ever have treated a 
jury man otherwiſe than with the higheſt reſpect. 

ouching the language of Mr. Fydell, as applied perſonally to myſelf, 
T would obſerve that when, for the purpoſes of calumny, the ſolemn 
forms of juſtice are attempted to be proſtituted, it is a groſs aggravation 
of the vice, and gives it a peculiar blackneſs. I ſay this, to thew the 
neceſlity of my repelling the attack; and when I ſhall have been heard, 
I truſt that no man who knows me will be influenced by ſuch a proceed- 
ing from ſuch a man: and as to thoſe who know not either of us, let 
them ſcrutinize into the political principles of us both. If Mr. Fydell 
could not ſee the prudence of abſtaining from ſuch liberties as he has. 
taken, he ought now at leaſt to be told, that the man he attacks has not 
for twenty years waged open war with the giants of corruption, to be 
now diſcompoſed at the ridiculous bluſter of the pigmies, 

What, I want to know, had a grand jury of the borough of Boſton to 
do, a priori, with our ſtatement of ublic grievances, or with our invi- 
tation to a meeting of the town — vicinity for the purpoſe of diſcuſ- 
ſion, and of petitioning parliament for redreſs ?—Had we conjured up 
any pretended or ideal grievances that did not exiſt ? Had we ſpoken 
of any grievance, which any man knowing our conſtitution, and de- 
firing iis ſtability, muſt not in his heart ſincerely wiſh to ſee reformed ? 
Or is there any confiſtent man, who has either aſſociated or argued in 
ſupport of a government of king, lords, and commons, who muſt not, 
an his own principles, and in conſequence of ſuch aſſociating or arguing, 
be under a moral obligation to join in praying for the reform we aim at? 

Mr Fydell, it ſeems, is ſcandalized at our ſecond propoſition reſpecting 
the influence of peers in the election of members of the houſe of commons, 
and calls it « a falſehood :” If it be ſo, then probably the third, reſpect- 
ing a majority of the houſe of commons, is likewife « a falſehood;“ in which 
Cale, if the two houſes would condeſcend to give a ſatisfactory diſproof 
of theſe preſumed fas, it would allay heat and remove diſcontent in 


* Mirreur, 6. 5. J. 1. + 1 Cotlsdtion, UI. 204, 
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no ſmall degree. And if Mr. Fydell himſelf know the falſehood of ſuch 
ropoſitions, would it not more become him, to calf them in queſtion 
In his place as a member of parliament, than as a corporation magi- 
rate? Why does he not move to have theſe falſehoods, if ſuch they be, 
expunged from the journals of the houſe ? for there they land on record. 
If neither that houſe, nor the peers, who are concerned, will ſet about 
vindicating their own honour * ſuch an imputation, Mr. FydelPs de- 
nial of the fact in a corporation ſeſſions at Boffon will not, methinks, 
have much effect on public opinion. 
No, what ſays this denier of “ falſehoods,” this vindicator of ariſto- 
cratic purity, to the Morning Chronicle of Friday the 12th of January, 
in which we have at full length, with the names and offices of the par- 
ties, A liſt of the members, holding civil and military appointments, 
places, commiſſions, contracts, or finecures under the crown; or c 
* neareft relations hold ſuch places and appointments ; or who have re- 
„ ceived titles of honour, and advancement, under the preſent admini- 
« ſtration?” In this liſt, the members holding offices, commitfions, 


and employments of honour or emolument, are . - 129 
Near relations of ſuch - - 5 — 18 
Members who have received titles from Mr. Pitt, and the near 
relations of ſuch - — - . - | 7 
Loan - contractors, & c. . - - - . 9 
g e 


And there is ſubjoined to the liſt a note, which runs thus: 
. ; « Diſtribution of the 558 members. 
« Returned by the influence of, or nominated cy pEERs - Pk... 


% By commoners having boroughs - ROW SD -: 
Hy the treaſury - - - - 5 „ 
| | - 424 
By the vaice of the people - - . V 
558 


Perhaps here is more “ falſehood'“ for Mr. Hyllell's detection. We 
know indeed he can correct one error in this liſt, as his own name hap- 
pens to be omitted. It may have other errors on both fides of the ac- 
count; but we are not contending about trifles, If it bear but a reſem- 
blance to truth, the truth muſt be frightful indeed ! 


SECTION III. 


HERE, then, my friends and countrymen, you have fairly before you 
the queſtion upon which we are at iſſue with Mr. Hydell; and here you 
ſee the © PRESENT conftitution®” which is ſo much the object of that gen- 
tleman's care and ſolicitude ! If * ava had not before truly underftood 
your country's ſituation, you muſt underſtand it now. The legiſtature 
of the kingdom,” ſays Blackſtone, is entruſted to three diſtin 
% powers, entirely independent of each other.” And «if ever it ſhould 
* happen, that the 13 of any one of the three branehes of the 
4 legiſlature ſhould be loſt, or that it ſhould become ſubſervient to the 
« yiews of either of the other two, there would ſoon be an end of our con · 
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« /;tutien *.” But after what you now ſee, which of you will under- 
aſl to prove, that our conſtitution is not already ſubverted? To give 
roof ot ſuch a propofition, I acknowledge, far exceeds my poor ſkill, 

With reference to the preſent ſubjeR, and to the treaſon-hunting of 
the times, I have on former occaſions more than once had occaſion to 
remind my countrymen, that it is the original and good old common- 
law definition of treaſon, that it is the betraying of the fate f. If, then, 
the practices of the borough-holders and the corruptors of our elections, 
be not co pracy and treaſon againſt the fate, pray what is it? By what 
other means can the ſtate be ſo effectually betrayed? Can the French 
themſelves more completely deſtroy our liberties than thoſe men who 
take from us our repreſentation? If the ſtatement we are conſidering be a 
true picture; if a ſtanding force of placemen, and of dependents on the 
court and the nobility, occupy a majority of thoſe ſeats which belon 
to the genuine and independent repreſentatives of the people alone, 
where are the rights of the commons of England? And if a corps of mer- 
cenary men have monopoliſed with money a power over our properties, 
our lives and liberties, muſt we not ſoon ſee © an END of our coNn- 
STITUTION ?”? | 

On topics ſo infinitely important to us and to our poſterity, are we, 
J ak, to ſubmit to be ſilenced by a ſyſtem of terror? And is it to 

uaſh inquiry into ſuch practices, M. Hall thinks to recommend him- 
ſelf to the approbation and eſteem of his country? Why does that an- 
gry gentleman paſs over this collection of crimes—this mountain of ini- 
quities—to vent all his ſpleen on us, who only defire you to fix your 
attention on this monſtrous wickedneſs ? If he be hunting for things of 
the moſt dangerous tendency, —if he be in ſearch of machinations for the 
worſt of purp?ſcs,—0r of men <vhoſe d are the conſummation of all political 
miſchief, — here they all are: full in his view they now ſtand before 
him. It be have the feelings of a gentleman—of an Engliſuman—or of 
a man, here let him pour ont his indignation ! here let him point out to 
you how, and by whom, you are difhonoured and betrayed If indeed 
there are members in the houſe of commons ſent thither by peers, inde- 
pendent of any popular election, it is plain they take not their ſeats 
until, like Dutchmen trampling on the croſs of Chriſt for admiſ- 
ſion into Japan, they have firſt trampled on your facred conſtitution as 
their paſſport to thoſe ſeats. In this horrible uſurpation, and in the ac- 
cumulation of THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS of debt in the fngle reign of 
his preſent maj;fty, muſt not every man who lives by induſtry, ſee that 
he 15 taſt verging to a mere beaſt of burthen, to feed a corruption that 
has a ſtomach for ſeven ſuch kingdoms as this ? Muſt not every gentle- 
man of ſtated income ſee, that, unleſs our petitions can obtain a re- 
form of theſe abuſes, his ſon upon the fame income muſt live in a gar- 
ret? And in what hole muſt the reſpectable gentlewoman, who is either 
unmarried or in a ſtate of widowhood, that lately lived in genteel com- 
fort, ſhortly hide her wretched head 

And is it, I again aſk, is it in defence of the horrid ſyſtem here ex- 
poſed ;—is it to juſtify wrongs of fuch magnitude, and uſurpations ſo 
criminal, ſo indecent, and fo big with danger to the whole fabric of the 
ſtate is it to bring upon us and our children, and our children's chil- 
dren, to the lateſt generation, the curſe of a deſpotiſm in the moſt 
odious and diſguſting of all forms, that our worthy magiſtrate and 
member of parhament ſtands forth ?—Is it in fuch a caufe te wantons 
the authority of office, and affumes the language of rebuke and repre. 


* Commentarics, I. 50, 51. + See this ſubject reſumed in Part III. Sect. v. 
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henſion, where repentance and contrition would more become him 1 
Is it in ſuch a cauſe he preſumes to inſult the reſpectable farmer for 
acting like an Engliſhman ; and dares to ſtrike at the honour of a man, 
who defends the liberties of his country on the true principles of its 
conſtitution ?—O conſcience, where is thy ſting! O ſhame, where is 
thy bluſh ! 

Let this meddling magiſtrate turn his eyes inwards, and ſee whether 
it moſt become him to cenſure the political conduct of others, or to 
amend his own. Let him view with the eyes of conſtitutional reflection 
the miniſter and the ſyſtem he ſupports, before he venture to charge with 
criminality thoſe who oppoſe that miniſter and that ſyſtem, as corrupt 
and ruinous. And let him, in the * ga of this neceſſary duty of 


ſelf. examination, aſk himſelf, if any cauſe whatever can palliate a con- 


duct ſo reprehenſible, as that of attempting to proſtſtute the ſacred bench 
of juſtice, and to violate the ſanctity of an Engliſh jury: but if ſuch an 
attempt ſhould be made, in ſupport of a miniſterial ſyſtem which equally 
ſtrikes at-the root of all property, all liberty, and all morality ; let him 
learn to view ſuch an attempt in its genuine turpitude, and turn from it 
with remorſe ! As for imputations ot political criminality againſt myſelf, 
ſo long as they only come from the humble dependents of ſuch a mi- 
niſter as the preſent, I ſhall conſider them as compliments; becauſe it is 
part of the mean and profligate drudgery to which ſuch gentry, are doom- 
ed, to vilify every man whoſe conſiſtency in purſuit of parliamentary 
reform is a reproach to their treacherous maſter; and becauſe, to have 
on that account the honour of their abuſe, is to have ſome reputation 
for having ſerved the cauſe with effect. 

If this buſy rages mr know I have ſpoken of the conſtitution with 
ignorance, let his knowledge expoſe my errors: if with folly, let his 
wiſdom put me to ſhame: and if he be of opinion that, forfeiting the 
independent ſpirit of an Engliſhman, I have baſely deſerted the prin- 
ciples of that conſtitution, or foully betrayed the ſacred intereſts of li- 
berty and my country ; let his proud * ſtand forth in my accu- 
ſation, wherever it becomes him to accuſe me! But whether criticiſm 
or crimination be his object, perhaps the reader will not think a corpo- 
ration quarter ſeſſion the moſt proper theatre for the purpoſe. 

With regard to the propoſitions which Mr. Fydell ſo candidly attempt- 
ed to prejudge and to condemn before I could bring them before our 
intended meeting, let them ſpeak for themſelves. Whether they be 
true, or not true; whether correct, or not correct; is not the fr queſ- 
tion. The firſt queſtion is, are they propoſitions that it concerns Eng- 
liſhmen to diſcuſs? Are they calculated to draw forth and to fix the 
public opinion on points of the higheſt magnitude and importance to 
public liberty, to the ſecurity of property, the ſafety of the ſtate, and 
the happineſs of the nation ? 433 

Mr. Fydell, whoſe wincing ſhows much ſoreneſs, may perhaps from 
family feelings be of opinion, that taking the power of TaAxiNG out of 
the hands of placemen, of ſelf-ſeated borough-holders, and the mean de- 
pendents of peers, would be a very inconvenient reform, —becauſe, 
THE MORE TAXES, THE MORE POUNDAGE :; whereas, we on the contrary 
may think, that for /ucb men to ſully the purity of popular repreſenta- 
tation in our legiſlature, is a ſcandalous indecency. 

My. Fydell may think it nothing, for men, who are ſolely indebted to 
PEERS for their ſeats in a houſe of commons, to ſhare in the power of 
laying on the people the preſſure of a threefold, a fourtold, or a fivetold 
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aſſeſſment; while we may be of opinion, that perſons who are not 


wholly elected by the people themſelves, have no more coaſtitutional 


right, than the gentlemen of the road, to make free with our property 
at all; much leſs to lay our country under ſuch grievous contributions. 

Mr. Fydell perhaps may not have eyes to ſee, that if the repreſenta- 
tives ſca'vd by iwue popular election ſhould not amount to one-fourth 

art of ine houſe, while more than three-fourths were ſeated there in vio- 
. of the principles of our conſtitution; and if the houſe ſhould alſo 
cout in one e and trenty-nine placemen, and above 24irty others 
under influence; chat ſuch an CO — — arequate to the = 
dianſhip of the public purſe, nor ought to diſpoſe of the nation's propert 
8 7 if Tuch Ee actual ſtate of a — of 
parliament, ſuch inadequacy muſt be moſt manifeſt and glaring, to all who 
know what would be thought of a ſheriff who, in a cauſe of fve pound; 
betwren himſelf and his neighbour, ſhould deſignedly put upon the jury 
a ſingle juror, that was either his ſon, his tenant, or his footman! 

A Fydeil may not have the taculty of diſcovering, that the American 
war, for efta*liſhing taxation qwhere there <vas no repreſentation ; that a debt 
of three hundred mill ons ſterling contracted in a fingle reign not yet 
ended ; and that a miniſter's expenditure, in one year of enormous pro- 
fuſion, of more wiTHouT than 4w/th the knowledge of parliament ; muſt 
be no trifling evidences of defects in a houſe of repreſentatives, which, 
in the judgment of honeſt men, could not but affe& its competency to 
protect our rights and properties: whereas, in facts ſo broad and ſo 
glaring, others, as they run, can read. 

If Mr, Fydel! call our propoſitions unneceſſary, that, with ſome of us, 
may be oue reaſon for thinking them the more neceſſary. 

f Mr. Fydell ſhall tell us they ſay too much: others may know they 
ſay too little. 
If Mr. Fydell may call them dangerous: there are thoſe of higher ſta. 
tions in life, and of higher political authority, who call them ſalutary. 

And finally, If Mr. Fydell ſhall think them improper, or wanting in 
due reſpect to that houſe of which he is a member: there are ſuch perſons 
as I have lait deſcribed, who ſpeak of them very differently. 

A diſtinguiſhed ornament of the upper houſe and of his country 
terms them * very excellent and conſtitutional reſolutions ;” and a no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed character in the other houſe, ſays, „I think your re- 
« ſolutions very proper, and that there is nothing that can juſtly be 
* confidered as diſreſpe&tful in them; and I agree too that changing their 
* form might leſſen their effect &. 

Here, then, is authority againſt authority: on one ſide, two of the 
firſt characters of our age and nation: on the other ſide, Mr. Fydell. 
Was this gentleman aff year ſo ſucceſsful in exhibiting his conſtitu- 
tional knowledge, that this year we are to have no appeal from his un- 
erring judgment ? Is he become to us an oracle ſo infallible, that we are 
not only to aſk him what we are to believe; but on what we may be 
permitted to reaſon ? After the figure the gentleman ſo lately made 
with his + PRESENT confſtirution,” I did not at all expect that we ſhould 
have ſeen him any more on conſtitutional ground: but I was not, I 
confeſs, aware of the powerful auxiliaries he thought he had in reſerve; 
a corporation grand jury, for marking out to us the line and limit of 


* Anxious that while I gave to the reaſoning of the propoſitions its full force I might 


not at the meeting propoſe them in the ſame words, iſ could be deemcd exc 
Uvnable, 1 — — % wy EY” 
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our debate; and a conſtable for cloſing it, whenever he himſelf ſniould 
give the appointed fignal ! ; 


SECTION IV. 


THE reader has ſeen the ſteps taken by the deputy recorder of the 
borough of Boſton, for counteracting our efforts in favour of reform; 
and has been reminded of the powers veſted in the juſtices of the peace 
by Mr. Pitt's act: but this is not all; for that law has likewiſe created 
and ſet over us another ſpecies of magiſtrates, or ſomething like it, 


wholly irreſponſible for their conduct, of a nature perfectly novel to 


the conſtitution, and not methinks the moſt honourable to the character 


of the Engliſh nation. Theſe are the printers of the newſpapers. 


One of the modes of proceeding preſcribed to us in the act, is, that no 
leſs than ſeven houſeholders, ſetting down their places of abode and their 
occupations, are to advertiſe, in a nevypaper uſually circulated in the neigh- 
bourhood, their notice or invitation to a public meeting, whenever their 
object is to petition any branch of the legiflature for a redreſs of griev- 
ances, I have faid « one of the modes,” becauſe the invitation to a public 
meeting of a county, &c. may by the act be given in /ccret to the clerk of 
the peace, without the public knowing any thing of the matter. 

Now Mr. Pitt took care that no penalty ſhonld attach on the printer 
for omitting to inſert what others were required to publiſh, in his paper; 
notwithſtanding this feature of the act was pointed out, and the conſe- 
quences were foretold, It was at that time remarked, that excuſes 
might be made of the advertiſement xo? coming /o hand, or having been 
forgotten, or miſlaid; or that it might be refſid admiſſion, or be thrown 
afde with contempt; whereby the printer of a newfpaper would become 
veſted with a very invididus power over public liberty, and with a 
ſpecies of authority liable to great abufe. Such a power muſt be pecu- 
liarly dangerous at critical fcaſons, when any miſchief of great magni- 
tude on the part of miniſters threatened the people, and there ſhould not 
be a moment to loſe I againft it. 

The effects then foreſeen have now come to paſs. The late invitation 
to a meeting, ſigned by fix other houſeholders and myfelf, was tranſmit- 
ted by a bookſeller of B-fon to the printer of the S?amford Mercury, for 
inſertion: after a negle& of publication, and without returning the ad- 
vertiſement, or for ſeveral days aſſigning any reaſon for its non-appear- 
ance, the printer was again applied to; and an anſwer was then returned 
by the printer's ſervant, aſſigning for the reaſon of the omiſſion, that 
his maſter couſidered the advertiſement as a ſibel on the houfe of com- 
mons. That ſuch might be the printer's opinion, I hall not diſpute; 
and, if his opinion, I ſhall not blame that part of his omiffion which 
relates to the not publiſhing our advertifement, 1 ſhall only lament 
that all our newſpaper priuters are not learned in the law; that their 
want of knowledge may not, in cafes of high importance, prove inju- 
rious to the liberties of their country, 

The writer muſt not, however, be filent on the fubjeA of /iZelling the 
houſe of commons. May he not then ſay, that if there be in Great Britain 
any one man, who, more than another, has ſhewn an anxious jealouſy 
for the purity, the indrper-lence, and the Honour of that honſe, perhaps he 
may rightfully claim to be conſidered as that man? It there be any one 
man on this iſland, who, more than another, and without fee or reward, 


has labexred to that end, perhaps he is that man, — If there be any 


„ 


: . 
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one man, who more than another, has, to the very 
of his private concerns, inceſſantly watched all opportunities of doing 
that, of which the ſole intention and direct tendency was to refore 
the impaired character of that houſe, and to render it an object of the 
hie bel encration to his country, perhaps, again he is that man: at leaſt 
he has the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of its having been for a long courſe 
of years the firſt object of his conſtant ſolicitude, and that to which 
every conſideration and every intereſt, which at any time came in com- 
petition , with it, has been ſacrificed. But now, it  ſ-ems, for ſtating 
propoſitions on this moſt important of all political ſubjects, which are 
Py true and highly neceſſary to be generally known and adopted, 
e 


is by one gentleman to be ſtigmatized as a diſturber of the public. 1 


eace, and a man of wicked deſtgus; and by another conſidered as a 
ibeller of the houſe of commons ! He is not now, indeed, for the firſt 
time to learn what are the rewards of perſevering and painful ſervice, in 
the honeſt cauſe of political truth and of a betrayed conſtitution; while 


he ſees thoſe whoſe venal talents are exerted to extinguiſh that truth, 


and to blot out if poſſible the very remembrance of that conſtitution, in 
the full ſunſhine of court favour. | | 

But whatever reſpe& may be due to the opinion of the latter gentleman, 
it ought not, I imagine, to outweigh the opinion of men eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for their extent of legal knowledge, and their purity of conſtitu- 
tional principle. To one of this deſcription—a gentleman bred to the 
bar, an acting magiſtrate, and a man not only of uncommon learning, but 
one whoſe whole life has been governed by an elevated ſenſe of moral 
and religious obligation, as well as a moſt ſincere and eniightened at- 
tachment to the liberties of his country—l tranſmitted the pr pofitions 
in queſtion. So far was he from conſidering them as libellous or impro- 
per, that he informed me, he ſhould fend them for publication to the 

wſpaper of his o. neighbourhood. l 


From the circumſlances of the caſe before us, the public will judge 


of the miniſter's views in framing his bill. They will do well to reflect, 
whether it was his real object to E ſedition, or to quaſh reform: 
to defeat the attempts of others for endangering our free government, or 
to enable himſelf without interruption or diſturbance utterly to overturn. 
and deſtroy it. | | 
Some of us, on the occaſion under conſideration, ſeeing violations of 
our conſtitution, ou beyond the powers of exaggeration, of a magui-' 
tude truly ſtupendous, and in the criminal upholding of which, Ma. 
Pirr is the grand agent, we naturally invite our neighbours to a diſcuſ- 
ſion of theſe ſerious matters; while, on the other hand, we are counter- 
acted in the way I deſcribe. - Nor can it be laid out of the queſtion, 
that one of the gentlemen ſo acting, on his firſt coming into parliament, 
was allowed by the miniſter to transfer from himſelf to his fon * a va- 
luable recciverfhip of taxes, and that the other holds a lucrative employ- 
ment in the ſame department. It being therefore poſſible theſe gentle- 
men may neither ſee the public grievances with the ſame eyes, nor feel, 
from the public burthens the ſame preſſure as other men do, we cannot 
do wrong in appealing from their judgment to that of the public at large. 
If to endeavour — the houſe of commons into + hatred and 
© contempt,” be the crime to be inſinuated againſt me, let thoſe who 


* That I may not be charged with incorreQuneſs, it way be neceſſary to explain, that 
ther in-law, who held it till the young IG came of age, 


uent neglect 


ſon being at that time a minor, the office was firſt tran-ferred to Mr. Hale bro 
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fo inſinuate learn to diſtinguiſh a little more accurately, and let thent 
turn their eyes t other quarters! That this palladium of our liberties, 
this only truſt and hope of Engliſhmen, might zo? fall into hatred and 
contempt with the people, has been the firſt wiſh of the writer's heart— 
the very end and object of his unceafing exertions. When many have 
fainted in the difcouraging courſe, he has perſevered with unwearied 
ſteps : when many have ſtopped ſhort, and have turned afide with hor- 
ror and difguſt, he has only ſtriven to reach the goal, by redoubling his 
efforts : and when others again have funk down in utter deſpair, he has 
not for 4 moment ceaſed to confide in the good ſenſe and virtue of his 
countrymen ; but has only the more raiſe; his voice to convince, to 
exhort, and to animate them to reſeue their houſe of parliament from 
that hatred and contempt into which it muſt infallibly fall, if left a prey 
to the corrupter of its integrity and the ufurper of its ſeats ! 

That I repreſent the decays which undermine,—that I expoſe the 
abuſes which deform, that I inveigh againſt the corruptions which diſ- 
honour that houſe, is moſt true; and that Falfo denounce, in the lan- 
guage of freedom, thoſe private uſurpations by which its public utility 
is threatened to be deſtroyed, and its very effence to be anmihilated, I 
am in no ſort difpoſed to deny: but what man, who has any tincture 
of conſtitutional knowledge — what man, who is capable of diftin- 
guiſhing between honeſt ſervice and the baſeſt treachery — what man, 
whofe heart is ſuſceptible of a virtuous feeling—will call this libelling 
the houſe of commons ? 

Strange indeed muſt be that perverſion in Engliſh intellect and feeling, 
which can enable gentlemen to ſee blame and criminality in the cond 
of one who has thus exerted every nerve; and at the ſame time can ren» 
der the ſame gentlemen perfectly blind to the countleſs crimes of thoſe 
who have endeavoured to reduce the national repreſentation. in that 
houſe to the moſt miſerable condition that of expiring under « thouſand 
wounds, and lying helpleſs at the feet of thoſe who gave them 
Openly to ſubvert the conſiitution, provided only it be effected by 1 


_ choſin guardians, and with the peculiar mon ang f of employing its own 


moſt ſacred form as the inſtrument, is, it ſeems, m the eyes of ſuch gen- 
tlemen, no diſcernible crime at all: but merely to ſpeak of ſuch atro- 
cious wickedneſs in appropriate terms, is, in their eſtimation, libel and 
ſedition !!! When ſuch, alas, is the political morality of the times, in- 
v=terate indeed muſt be the corruption of the ſtate; and deep indeed 
the reform we want ! 


© Thoſe who have treated the houſe of commons with the moſt ſove- 


reign contempt; thoſe who have laboured to repreſent it as a cypher in our 
ſyſtem, are under the ſpecial protection of miniſters. — This is the quar- 
ter from whence we have &ven been told, that that houſe is a branch of 
our government, which may be lopped off and eaft into the fire, without 
deflr oying our conflitution ! Here, then, as is moſt natural, the traducers, 
the corrupters, and the treacherous ſubverters are all on one ſide, as they 
are all in one intereſt. 

That I have laboured more than others towards the reſcue of that 
houſe from ſuch hands, is my pride: and, let me tell the filly children 
of corruption, I have, in the volumes penned in this honeſt cauſe, 2 
ſhield impenetrable to all their calumnies; and, with that on my arm, 
can laugh at their rage and malice. LOL, 

My labours indeed have by no means been confined to the prefs; for 
as the cauſe has always been uppermoſt in my mind, and as ſuch labours 
appear to me the firſt of all patriot duties, it has given birth to much 
private correſpondence, and, from time to time, has impelled me to im- 


* 


portune upon it every man of high ſtation and influence in the ſtate 
from whoſe ſuperior un1erftanding or virtue could be derived the ſmall- 
eſt hope of extracting aught towards the ſalvation of our country. Se- 
veral of theſe perſons have ſacceffively ſat in the cabinet, and ſome of 
thoſe who fit there now are of the number. More than once I have 
preſented to his majeſty papers in which this ſubject has been men- 
tioned with emphaſis; nor did I even refrain, in my individual ca- 
pacity, and in an argumentative petition. and remonſtrance, written jn 
my own perſon, and figned by my own hand alone, freely to reafou 
with the houſe of commons * on this great argument. 
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On all theſe occaſions, the zſurrat ont and co ruptions within that houſe, 


— uſarpations and corruptions which threaten to deſtroy my country's 
liberty, and which, if not ſoon reformed, muſt render foreign invaton 
wholly unne-effary to national ruin, have been the conſtant theme. Bat 
if, ia this caſe, truth be a libel, in God's name let me ſtand as a libeller 
at the bir of that houſe, provided only id juftice be done to my client 
THE CONSTITUTION Let that houſe but imitate the juſtice of the em- 
peror of Ch xa,” and I ſhall be content. When Mr. Flint, habited like a 
Chineſe, and ſpeaking the language of the country, found his way to 
Pekin with a petition againſt the viceroy of Canton, he was treated as one 
who did not ſufficiently reſpe& thoſe forms under which his country- 
men had been oppreſſed ; but, nevertheleſs, artertion wvrs given to k 
complaint ; his cauſe was fairly heard: he was found to have truth on his 
fide ; and THE REFORM HE PROPOSED WAS GRANTED. But, having thus 
obtained juice for his countrymen, he himſelf was ſentenced to a 
year's impriſonment in a tower, * for di//urbing the repoſe of the em- 
peror +.” So he it done to me, or aught elſe which a houſe of commons 
can inflit, provided it can but be arouſed to vindicate the rights of 
repreſei tation, and to redreſs the wrongs of my country! | 
o return once more to the harangue delivered at the quarter ſeſſions 

for the borough of Boffon—no — — can doubt againſt which 
of the ſeven offending perſons in particular, its acrimony was levelled ; 
aud whom it was weakly meant to brand with the odious imputation 
of being a dangerous man. If that man be dangerous, he muſt of all 
mortals be the moſt ſtupid ; for he cannot reſtrain his pen from writing 
about miniſters and parliaments, whenever he thinks them dangerous. 

Of dangerous men in a ſtate, there are various deſcriptions. At pre- 
ſent, I aut only ſpeak of two. The one ſort, is the man who, with a 
ſplendour of talent, has a grandeur of vice. For the gratification of 
his ambition, armies bleed, and nations mourn ; conſtitutions are un- 
dermined, and ancient liberties deſtroyed ; countries are betrayed, and 
a people groan under oppreſſion. 


The other fort of dangerous man is not the colleague, but the crea- 


ture of the former. It is the man who is venal by anticipation ;—who 
does not enter the doors of parliament, until he have firſt entered into 
a corrupt contract with the miniſter, It is the man, the fee ſimple of 
whoſe vote is ſold for borough patronage and family emolument ; and 
who has neither eye to ſee, ear to hear, nor tongue to ſpeak but accord- 
ing to the will of him who keeps the key of the treafury. Such a man, 


* Written when the author was confined by ſickueſs, and had failed in animating 
other gentiemen to exert themſe ves. 2 
I It was in this confinement Mr. Flint learned the ſecret of making ſago; a diſcovery 


3 h his ſervant ZBoro.n, aſterwards, with Mr. Flint's conſent, obtained the king's 
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however in himſelf contemptible, is gangeroue, becauſe, within that 
| ſphere in ſociety in which he moves, and as far as his miſchievous agen- 

cy extents, he diligently circulates the Circean “ cup of influence which 
himſelf has taſted; and, truly ſubſervient to the great enchanter, diſpenſes 

arcund that intoxicating opiate, on which all the enchanter's power de. 

pends ; aud ſuch a man is likewife dangerous, becauſe: of his having 

wriggled himſelf into a fituation, in which, on a diviſion, his market- 

able vote weighs exactly as much as the vote of a Saville, a Shipper, or a 

Marwel; or even as the vote of that grFat man who once with ſuch glory 

ſat at the helm of England, and of whom it has been ſaid, © A character 

&« fo exalted, ſo ſtrenuous, ſo various, fo authoritative, aſtoniſhed a cor- 
„ rupt age; and the, Treaſury trembled at the name of Pitt through all 

« her claſſes of vecality.” | | 


SECTION V. 


As the corruptions we combat, and the reform we propoſe, have the 
cloſeſt connection with the origin of the xvar, and with the reafons ill 
aſſigned for its continuance, I muſt call the reader's attention to that ori- 
gin. He will then, I truſt, ſee in its true light the cauſe for which 
our country now groans and bleeds ; the cagſt for which we are, if poſ- 
ſible, to be brow-beaten into ſilence; and the cauſe, for which that pro- 
periy which is the fruit of care, and the reward of our laborious toil, in- 
ſlead of adminiſtering to our on comfort, and providing for our child- 
ren, is to be ſurrendered to the tax-gatherer. | | 

The delays which have attended the committing of theſe papers to 
the preſs, have indeed afforded the writer an opportunity of here remark- 
ing, that the tone of miniſters has very recently been ſomewhat 2 
but that has not changed foregoing facts, nor done away the uſefulneſs 
of reaſoning from them. I ſhall therefore proceed as I had intended; 
apprizing my reader that as he proceeds he will ſee, that no man is leſ5 
an advocate than myſelf for ſeeking peace by humiliation ; and that no 
man more than myſelf deſires to ſtrengthen the hands of government. 
But by government I certainly do not mean any faction whoſe ſtrength 
ſhall be its weakneſs; and whoſe omnipotence would be its overthrow ; 
but, by government, I mean the true conſtitutional executive power of my 
country, held by the 4ing, and diſpenſed by miniſters under controul of 
an independent parlament. Whatever miniſter of whatever party ſhall 
ſtand in this relation, and ſhall act with fidelity to it, hall have my ut- 
moſt ſupport ; and whatever miniſter of whatever party ſhall ſtand in 
any other predicament, and bolſter up his power by fraud, corruption, 
and violence, ſhall ever have my irreconcileable enmity and my ſtedfaſt 
oppoſition. If any friend of Mr. Pt want a key to my political con- 
duct as to miniſters, here it is. 

We have been told, the conduct of France made the war neceſſary. 
Bunglers, indeed, muſt miniſters be, if they could not contrive to furniſh 
themſelves with ſomething like a pretext for war, when they wanted one. 
That is a difficulty which never yet ſtood in the way of ſtateſmen, 
although the pretexts they reſort to would oft diſgrace a ſchoolboy, and 
as oft are becoming only a highwayman. I ſhall here repeat part of a 
letter I*publiſicd. on this ſubject. “ Look back to the moment in 
which theſe men plunged their country into this war. France at that 


+ Circe was a celcbrated enchantreſs, the taſte of whoſe cup was delicious; but it had 
the faculty, as the poets feign, of turniug him who drank of it into a beaſt ; by which 
it is ſuppoſed they meant, into a ſordid, groveling, dependent, and contemptible crea- 
ture. 
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moment in a ſtate of diſtraction and imbecility, while the vultures of 
deſpotiſm were hoverin around, ready to tear out her very bowels ; 
England (her load of debt only in abatement) in her higheſt proſperity 
and power, and her friendſhip of all things the moſt valuable to France. 


If ever, in the courſe of our hiſtory, there was one moment more fa» * 


vourable than another, for our avoiding a French war without diſhonour, 
it was that very moment. But ſuch was the preciſe moment choſen by 
the preſent miniſters, with tte hundred and Forty: ſeven millions of debt 
hanging on our neck, to draw the ſward! But, in order to obtain a 
war, they were firſt obliged to put ypon the French ambaſſador repeated 
indignitiey ; and, by their influence in the Dutch cquncils, to drag Hol- 
land into the diſpute, on pretence of the Scheldt ; although that all 
never could be prevailed on to ſay the deſired our aſſiſtance in that at- 
fair.” | 

To admit then, that under ſuch circumſtances the war could have 
been neceſſaty, we muſt be a nation of ideots ; but as ſuch, indeed, we 
are treated by miniſters, who firſt ruſh into ſuch a war for their own 
corrupt purpoſes, and then inſult us with the aſſertion; who make the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the deſpotic monarchy and the corrupt prieſthood 

France objects of an Englif cruſade, and then tell us we are fighting 
* our laws and religion; who, through the agency of men forced upou 
us in place of repreſentatives, by 7 peers, as well as by means 
alſo of other violations of our ſacred conſtitution, ſquander our money 
by hundreds of millions, and then mock us with flouriſhes about our 
endleſs reſources, and with driveling pretences, that all this is for the pre- 
ſervation of property; and who, when we remonſtrate againſt the glaring 
injuſtice and tyranny of being taxed and governed by men having no 
conſtitutional appointment for thoſe purpoſes, and whoſe corrupt power 
threatens the utter extinction of the liberty, the property, the glory, and 
the very exiſtence of our nation, tell us, forſoath, „it is not the time ta 
reform our repreſentation !” 

Remembering the tone of miniſterial langvage at the commencement 
of the war, and the nature of the alarm they ſo ſucceſsfully ſpread through 
the land, you muſt know, that the rx uE cauſe of the war was a $0ME- 
1HING, which it was convenient for them to cover from a clear view, 
by a Billingſgate abuſe of the French nation in general, and by dark infi- 

, puations againſt perſons at home *. | 

By the dexterity of wordy ſketches, the aid of myſtery, and the 
ſtrength af oratorical colouring; aſſiſted by treaſury eloquence, which 
has the faculty of beſtowing the gift of tongues on the adherents of a 
miniſter, and the po vers of perſuaſion on the penſioned pens of unprin- 
cipled men +; and ſupported at the ſame time by the alliance alſo of 
that moſt formidable body of men, the Boxk0UGH-HOLDERs, having an 


* It has been reported to me, that this game of dark inſinuation was played by Mr. 
deputy recorder Fydell, who, I am told, with ſhrewd nods of great ſignificance, inſi- 
nuated ſomewhat of bis knowledge of my deſigns and my conneQtions! Had he but 
known more, perhaps he might have expoſed himſelf leis. N 

+ Oue of the perſons ere al uded to, was a character of great celebr ty; commonly 
ſuppoſed to have becn for many years a tobig, becauſ accident had thrown him upon 
= wobig party, The writings of the penſioner al uded to will, t is true, in-identally 
urniſh_ much conſti-ntional umentation; for what orator could ever arrive at emi- 
neuce, without reaſoning well? But that the gentleman alluded to was an unproncie 
pled politician, tne /atter ations of his life made pretty man ſeſt; and as to his extra- 
vant fury againſt the authors of the French revoluti n, beſides that it gave vent to his 
true latent ſentiments, it was a neceſſary part to act, as a veil to ap-ſtaly from his 
party. If by chem his true political character was not known, it had been read by 
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ancorſtirutioal interefl in the ſucceſs of their attempt; they contrived -4 
and, fo affiſted, it was no wonder—to give the nation a confuſed idea of 
A terrible $OMETHING, — an undefined, and undefineable object of 
| Horror; which as no man couid fee in any diſtin ſhape, nor even 
diſcern as actually exiſting, ſo no man could at the time completely 
examine or clearly explain. The Billingſgate ſong was crowded with 
images of every thing that was terrific ; but its perpetual burthen way 
French principles!” - French principles!“ — French principles!” 

French pra#tices unhappily giving them advantage, they ſucceeded but 
too welt in confounding practice and principle; and, a confiding majority 
opening to them the nation's purſe, they embarked in a war on ſuch 
a ſcale of confederated force, and on ſuch a ſcale of expence to this 
country, as are beyond parallel. 

A former houſe of commons granted the money of this country, to 
ſubſidize half the crowned heads of Europe, in an effort to break up the 
French nation, and divide amon:ſt them its enſlaved territory n ho 
of mterly extinguiſhing the very ſparks of liberty ; while all its ge- 
nuine doctrines, by being nick-named “ French principles,” were, if 
poſſible, to be brought into univerſal © hatred and contempt.” 

Nov, let my reader, if prejudiced in favour of Mr. Pitt's miniſtry, 
ſuſpend his prejudice for a few moments, and give me his calm, impar- 
tial attention. Thinking, as I do, this country was duped into the war 
by as much deception and wickedneſs as was ever practiſed, it is pol- 
fible my arguments may ſhow good grounds for that opinion, As the 
day of fal/e alarm is drawing towards an end, and as national ſufferin 

is beginning powerfully to counteract national deluſion, I ſhall not fear 
the rancour of miſrepreſtntation; nor regard the being branded with all 


* 


the reproachful epithets which the abettors of corruption and arbitrary 

power can invent. Provided I can but ſerve my country, their malice 

will be my gratification ; and their abuſe will be an inconteſtible proof, 

that I have done ſome good. 

Principles,“ it ought to be obſerved, are mere abſtract truths, inde- 
dent of the quarter from whence wy come; nor can they be altered 


men of any nation or language. The firſt elements of Euclid are 
ys ag principles of geometry to Greeks and Arabians ; to the nations of 
fe and of Europe; and to the people of Exgland and of France. What 
is abſtract truth on the north ſide of the Engliſh Channel, is abſtract 
truth on the ſouth fide; and this is equally true, whether applied to 
mechanics or phyfics, mathematics or chemiſtry ; er whether it relate to 
the properties of a triangle, or to the rights of a people under civil go- 
vernment. Jo 
If therefore the French had any knowledge of the principles of civil po- 
Hey, and if upon thoſe principles they laid the main foundations of theit 
new freedom, the reader mult ſee how perfectly eaſy it was to maintain, 
becauſe true and obvious, and honourable to the parties on both ſides of 
the water, that both in France and in England there were men who held 
the ſame principles. And out of this ſingle circumſtance it has been 
feen how eaſy it was for miniſters, aided as J have ſhown, and 
with the treaſury in their hands, to conjure up that ſcandalous 
alarm by means of which they ſo much diſgraced the once-manly cha- 


my late friend Dr. Jobn Jell, who in 1782 ſaid to this gentleman in converſation ;-- 
I heartily wiſh you honours, emoluments, and query good thing this world has t. be- 
& ſtow, except power : that I cannot wiſh you, becauſe in my conſcience I be.ieve you 


" 


to be as invererate an enemy to human ireedom as ever did exiſt. 
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tacter of Engliſhmen, and plunged their country into 4 war of the 
heavieſt calamity; a war from which, with all their political wiſdom, 
they know not now how to extricate her. 2M Nichte 

To call principles, which are the abſtract truths of ſcience, by the name 
of this nation or of that, and to ufe the language as ——— 
heard it uſed by miniſters, as a cauſe of irritation to war, is 4 wi 
neſs of „the blackeſt die, and a diſgrace to the reaſoning faculties: af 
man.” Now, if the principles which miniſters in reality dread — for 
from that of eguality they have nothing to fear — ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by any national: epithet, they unqueſtionably ought in preference 
to be called ENGLISH PRINCIPLES; for they are the principles of the 
Egli conſtitution. In England they firſt took firm root and flaurifh- 
ed; from England they were tranſplanted to dnerica; and Mantefquien 
happily colleding from the conſtitution of England the feeds of theſe 
principles, ſucceſs/ully ſcattered them in France; where ſubſequent 
writers and ſubſequent events have conſpired: to eſtabliſn on theſe 
principles, and pre-eminently on that of repreſentation, a tree form of go+ 
vernment, on the ruins of an odious deſpotiſm. To this doctrine I 
ſume I muſt have the aſſent of the attorney»gernerel, who, on the trial of 
Mr. Froſt in 1793, ſpeaking of ++ what was called a conſtitution” in 
France, ſays, . Alnioft every thing that was valuable in it, was borrowed 
% from the conſtitution of this country in which we live.” Dues: the 
attorney-general then hold French principles? According to the con- 
temptible jargon of the day, he certainly does, if- he be true to any of 
thoſe Engliſh principles of liberty France bas adopted. | 

In France, where the le had, for ſo many centurics,. ſmarted 
under the ſcorpion whips of ariſtocratical and monarchieal will and 
pleaſure, we know they choſe to adopt into their form of government 
the principle of eguality, excluding all hereditary power: but what was 
that to our miniſters, or to us? If this, then, had been the only political 
principle we had to dread, what were the natural means of zag 
againſt it? — Why, doubtleſs to canvince the people of Ergland, that im 
an hereditary king and an hereditary nobility they ſhould have nothing 
to fear; but every thing to reſpect and to honour. And was not the 

lain road to this end, to do away the offenſive encroachments made 

y the nobility, and by the miniſters of the crown, upon THE PROPLE'S 
BRANCH OF THE LEGISLATIVE? — But no: inſtead. of reform, they give - 
you WAR |! — And why? Was it to them a natural alternative? Dit they 
foreſee that without a war they could not long withhold a reform; 
And was it to avert from you, therefore, the horrors of a genuine re- 
preſentation, the miſery of true Engliſh liberty, the ealamity. of national 
economy, and the curſe of an uncorrupt guardianſhip of the public 
purſe, they beſtowed upon you WAR AND-ALL-FFS BLESSINGS Þ 
—My countrymen —2＋ wer theſe queſtions for themſelves. 

Or did thefe miniſters, regardleſs of our wrongs, and equally regardleſs 
of the foundations thereby laid for an irreconcileable enmity towards the 
hereditary orders amongſt us, leave the corrupt influence of the crown, the 
trea/ury boroughs, and the uſurpetions of the nobility, as they found them; to 
Poifon the ſource of legiſlation, and to defraud us of the inheritance of 
our liberties ? Or did they, after adopting war as the beſt means of ex- 
tinguiſhing reform, and with the deſperation. of men determined on no 
retreat, aggravate the abuſes of repreſentation ? Has Ms. PitrT — that 

Ms. Pirr who. once pledged himſelf „ to-exert all lis influence ata 
man and a miniſter, in fawn 2 reform” — has M. Pizts 
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I aſk, even fince the commencenient of the war, ſtrengthened the cot: 
rupt intereſts of the borough faction, by picking out for the honours of 
nobility the moſt conſiderable of the — commoners; and 
has he even gone ſo far, as to take a man of this deſcription from behind 
the counter, lifting him up from a city ſhop to a ſeat amongſt the ancient 
nobles of England ; for no other conceivable merit, than for having ex- 
pended a part of his great wealth in the purchaſe of that ſpecies of pro- 
perty, of which ſeats in the houſe of commons are appendages ? Theſe 
are again queſtions my countrymen muſt decide for themſelves In former 
publications on this ſubject, I had taken, on authority of the famous 
ition of May 1793, the majority feated in the houſe by the crown, 
y the borough-holders and the peers, at only 307. In the preſent ſtate. 
ment, which appears to have been copied into the news-papers from 
Oldfi:ld's Hiftory of Parliaments, that majority is now hid to amount to 
no leſs than the dreadful number of 424. 

Are or are not uſurpations in one houſe thus fortified by ſeating in the 
other the authors of them? Without the concurrence of both houſes 
we know that no peaceable recovery of our rights can ever be obtain- 
ed; and thus, by giving corrupt men the honours and all the powers of 

Nobility, may a crafty miniſter provide againſt that day when he may 
ſtand in need of ſuch judges to ſhield him from the juſt vengeance of 
a much-injured country. Whenever ſuch a miniſter may appear an 
impeached offender at the bar of the lords, it would not, he may think, 
be to his diſadvantage, that a great proportion of them ſhould have been 
indebted to him, either for their original ges, or for elevations of 
rank *. And has it, or has it not, been in the ſame cauſe which gave birth 
to the war, and a feature of conduct in perfect conſiſtency with all the 
reſt, that a ſyſtem of terror has been ſent abroad through the land, and 

an inquiſitionary ſpirit let looſe to poiſon all the intercourſes of ſociety ? 
And have not thoſs who in their complaints. did not obſerve the moſt 
uarded language, found there were in readineſs for them jails, and 
Fulks, and Botany Bay? * If terror ariſes,” ſays Monte/quiez, „from 
« a violation of the fundamental laws, it is ſullen, cruel, and produces 
« the moſt dreadful cataſtrophes. Soon we ſhould ſee a frightfui calm, 
« during which every one would unite againſt that power which had 
4 violated the laws +.” W | 
As, by aſcertaining the origin of the war, we aſcertain a fact which 
ought to have the greateſt influence on our preſent conduct, I entreat 
my reader to give the queſtion his cooleſt and moſt diſpaſſionate atten- 
tion. Miniſters baving given reaſons for the war which are far too 
weak for the weight they had to ſuſtain, it is our buſineſs to look farther. 
He muſt be little read in hiſtory or human nature, who does not know, 
that whenever deſigning ſtateſmen are about to take a ſtrong meaſure, 
which muſt bring with it much inconvenience, and muſt alſo at the beſt 
be attended with danger of great magnitude, the true reaſon for the act 
will generally be the laſt that will be avowed. Even on much inferior 
occaſions to that we are now contemplating, it is a ſort of proverbial re- 
mark, that, whenever there is any thing to conceal, men give ſpecious, and 
ſometimes even good, reaſons to others, but the true reaſon they keep to 
themſelves. Experience has therefore eſtabliſhed it as a ſound pruden- 
tial rule to ſeek the true reaſons of men's conduct — not in their profe/ 


- * The preſent miaiſter is ſaid to have laid fuch obligations on about one bundged and 


twenty Peers. 1 Spirit of Laws, I. 458, 
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font, but in their intereſi:; not in their words, but in their aon. Their 
profeſſions are to gain others ; but their intereſts govern themſelves. Their 
words are — * to ſuriler their deſigns; but their actions alone ex» 
plain them. ks. | L 
What then, five years age, was the RULING INTEREST in the boſoms 
of miniſters and their faction in the ſtate ? — Was it, or was it not, to 
ſecure the unjuſt dominion over their country, which a monopoly of ſeats 
in your houſe of commons, and the conſequent ſubverſion of your conſtitution 
they flattered themſelves muſt give them? That ſuch an intere 
muſt ſwallow up every other, all hiſtory teaches us to expect; for what 
has it been but @ 1% of unjuſ{ dominion, that in every age has converted 
man into a monſter of the moſt hideous deformity, and deluged the earth 
with human blood ? In the luft of deminion, every other feeling is ex- 
tingniſhed, and every trace of humanity is blotted from the ſoul. Was 
it then, or was it not, the ruling intereſt of miniſters. and their faction, 
THAT YOUR HOUSE OF COMMONS SHOULD BE SUCH AS THE NEWSPAPER 
I HAvge QOUTED STATES IT TO HAVE BEEN? And were not the direct 
means to that end, to ſtifle reform, and to plunge into war? — Truly im- 
portant queſtions are theſe again for exerciſing the reader's judgment. 
And what, from the commencement of the war to this hour, has 
een the tenour of minitterial conduct? Has it, or has it not, uniform - 
y been in the ſtricteſt correſpondence with the ruling intereſt of men 
who were capable of carrying on a commerce of corruption with a bo- 
rough faction, and of ſacrificing their country to their ambition ? — Have 
they, or have they not, fallen on every conceivable device, «co brin 
into diſcredit 'reform and referme's * Aud is it, or is it not, true, that 15 
long as their manceuvres had the intended effect, ſpies and informers, 
like the Jamaica blood-hounds, were ſeen hunting their prey; and par- 
liamentary reformers were the objects of a bitter perſecution? — It is, 
indeed, the full perſuaſion of my own mind, that, had it not been for 
the integrity of our juries of 1794, the pen of reform would not at this 
moment be in my hand; but that, for the repeated offences of that 
pen againſt the borough-holding ufurpers of our rights, my blood 
would have been all of me that would at this hour have riſen up, and 
called on Engliſhmen in the cauſe of their country !— Can I ſuppoſe 
leſ, — can I imagine, that a ſingle man who had aſſerted the 3 — of 
Engliſhmen, and ſtrenuouſly urged on them a reform in our repreſen» 
tation, would have been ſuffered to live, when I have ſeen with what 
craft it has been attempted in certain proceedings to blend together, 
as 22 of the ſame nature, parliamentaiy reform and high-treaſon ? 
and when in my own hearing the atrorney-general declared — that 
if the king ſhould conſent to act with any repreſentation, otherwiſe, 
& than as it is ow, conſtituted, nn 0oUGHT TO DIE, and HE TRUSTED 
« 1X GoD HE WOULD DIE * ?” 2 
Which ſide, then, of the alternatives in the queſtions I have propoſed 
to the reader, is it, that furniſhes a faithful picture of the ING INTE» 
RtST, and the CORRESPONDING ACTIONS, of miniſters ? If- he ſhould 
think the unfavourable fide eſtabliſhes what that ruling intereſt was, I 
would then obſerve, that, when ſuch an intereſt, as a moTive To WAR, 
15 compared with the flimſy, fleeting pretexts the advocates for a war 


Here he was interrupted by Mr Herne Toote, then zt the bar of the Old Bailey-on 
a trial for high treaſon, who repeated the words, as „ than any thing with whi 
< that gentleman bai charged him, and as filling him with aſtoniſhment. When pe lat 
down, the attorney-general reſumed the thread of his ſpeech, but without exp .@'ning 
away one ſyliable of Hef 
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e extraordinary v_ See Commonwealth in Danger, p. 8. 
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neck the odious, the infufferable yoke of borough-deſpotiſm, our com- 
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were compelled to catch at, the reader muſt judge, by which of them 
miniſters were really governed. He will alſo judge, whether, if they 
had not been carried away by ſuch an intoxicating intereſt of their own, 


they could have been ſo unaccountably blind to the obvious intereſt of 
their country, as, apes gangs ws her debt of Two KUNDRED AND 


YoRTY SEVEN MILLIONS, to chooſe for ber a bloody war of certain ex- 
* and doubtful iſſue, inſtead of an honouradle and dignified neutra - 
ity, with ſuch an opportunity of monopolifing, for the greater part, 
the commerce of the world, without offenee to any power, as no nation 
ever before enjoyed. And when he ſnall have comntraſted in his mind 
the immenſe difference in trade and iu taxes; in population, induſtry, 
and proſperity ; in wealth, happinefs and ſecurity; between what we 
have experienced, and do now experience, in conſequence of five years 
of war, and of the influence of the borough faction; who, as you have 
ſeen, are ſtated to have poſſeſſion of three parts in four of our houſe of 
commons :—when, I fay, the reader ſhall have contrafted all this with 
what, in a happy ſtate of peace, with a reformed repreſentation, we 
ſhould have experienced, and ſhould now poſſeſs; he may then be able 
in fome e to eſtimate the dire and deftruAive effects of Mr. Pitt's 
adminifttation ; and to enter into the feelings with which the writer con- 
templates the character of the man. 
And if, from the train of reaſoning here preſented to the reader's mind, 
he ſhall feel a conviction, that the true motive to the war was that ur- 
ING 1NTEREST OF MIN4STERS which has been fpoken of; what then, in a 
moral view, muſt be his ſenſe of their conduct? What muſt be his feel- 


* ings, on a contemplation of wher his country has ſuffered, and to what 


ſhe is expoſed, from the proſecution of ſuch a war, in ſuch a cauſe ?— 
If ſuch, in truth, were the cauſe of the war, would it not be true, that 


to oratify a luſt for a corrupt and abhorred dominion, in one monſter of 


wickedneſs and his vile ſupporters, this nation has been betrayed, and 
its every intereſt facrificed ?= Gracious God! and could the thought 
be.endufed, that in ſuch a canſe the nation ſhould be doomed to groan 
under a taxation which nothing but precarious dominion at the ends of 
the earth could enable it to bear; that to gratify the mad ambition of a 
. Phatron, and to pamper bis ſaction, the back of induſtry ſhould 
broken with heavy burthens, and our ftarring manufacturers driven 
for bread to the trade of the mercenary foldier ? We have been continu- 
ally told, our manufacturing has encreafed during the war, and our fo- 
reign trade has been greater than ever. How are we to reconcile theſe 
aſſertions with the facts, of the greateſt army England ever maintained, 
drawn chiefly from the manufacturing towns; and the greateſt flect ſhe 
ever fitted out, monopoliſing the ſeamen from the merchants ? Bur if, 
dung even the war, our commerct have been in any degree conſidera- 
ble, the queſtion now is, What would it have been, had we wiſely re- 
mained at peace ? | 
It is not unwortly of notice, that, in order to fence the clamours of 
commerce, our merchants are now allowed, by an act of parliament, to 


fell their goods into Fance; and that, by the direct connivance of mi- 


niſters, they art even permitted to contract for clothing the French armies. 
What a paradoxical thing is modern war! eſpecially when called 
« juſt and neceſſary !” Some ſay, + Periſh commerce, live our conſti- 
tution.“ Perhaps there are others, ready to bribe commerce into ſilence, 
while they cut the conſtitution's throat; and that, to rivet on our 
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merce ſhould be made bankrupt, our lands ſald to ſatisfy g hungry ex- 
2 our people ſlaughtered, and our conſtitution trampled under the 


of a beaſtly corruption 


SECTION VI. : 


WHEN, conſidering the borough-faftion as the root of all national 
evil the grand obſtruction to peace, —and that which, in caſe of the 
war's unavoidable continuance, muſt be the greateſt of all cauſes of na- 
tional diſunion and weakneſs, we propoſe the only courſe that can give 
union and ſtrength, we are rebuked, truly, for“ ſowing diſfentions at a 
time when unanimity alone ought to prevail: ſuch was the language of a 
certain wiſe and conftitutional borough-recorder. I remember exactly 
ſuch a cry for unanimity, from thoſe who loſt us America, and loaded 
us with taxes to proſecute that infamous war, I remember, too, the 
preſent miniſter was then of a different opinion; for he not only moved 
and agitated in parliament and in the nation the queſtion of reform dur- 
ing- the war, but he ſupported the neceſſity of it, with arguments that 
never could be, nor ever have been, anſwered ; and in a torrent of elo- 
quence, to which 1 liſtened with rapture. 

A true genuine unanimity built on thoſe virtuous principles by which 
nature works a recouciliation hetween hoſtile minds, were indeed a con- 
ſummation devoutly to be wiſhed; but thoſe who ignorantly call for 
unanimity, without firff correfing in themſelves the errors which obflrudt it, 
are amongſt thoſe ridiculous characters wich are the common themes 
of every ſatiriſt. As thoſe noiſy bellowers of corporation-entertain- 
ments, who call for ſilence by the loudeſt vociferations, give the greateſt 
annoyance to the lovers of converſation and quiet; ſo theſe friends of go- 
vernment who ſo loudly, and with ſo much 3 dictate unanimitv, are 
themſelves the real obſtructors and enemies of concord. They may 
poſſeſs craft, but they want wiſdom; they may abound in cunning, but 
they are deficient in virtue. And they who have the aſſurance to preach up 
any other union, than that which is to be founded on a return to juſtice, 
and a redreſs of grievances, are * fowers , diſenſien of the worſt de- 
ſcription, They may have unanimity on their lips, but nothing is far- 
ther from their hearts. In their hypocritical months, unanimity is a 
mere cant word, to cajole the credulous. Tis not unanimity they want 
but a blind and ſervile ſubmiſſion; for they ſeek it not by the virtuous 
perſualiveneſs of rectitude, but by fraud and intimidation. Tis 0 
zeal for a p«dlic intereſt and a common cauſe, they attempt to inſpire; but 
they ſeek to inforce a ſtupid ſurrender of the public underſtanding, a 
a facritice of every general intereſt, to them and their faction. 

Can thoſe who conſcientiouſly labour and unceaũngly petition that 
Engliſh freedom may be ſecured by a ſubſtantial repreſentation on the 
true and genuine principles of the conſtitution, harmoniſe and accord with- 
thoſe who, while in the very act of bawling for unanimity, are renderin 
it impothble, by their infidious practices agaiatt the liberties of their coun» 
try, and by their rancorous abuſe of ſuch as ſtand forth in its defence“ 

ing «unanimous, is „ being of one mind; agreeing in defign or opinion *” 
Can the patriot and the paraſite of power be of one mind?“ Can the 
oppreſſed and the oppreiſor, the ſufferer of wrong and the wrong -doer, 

* Jobuſen. 
xt 2 
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t agree in deſgn or opinion ? Before this can take place, one of them 
muſt recede. trom his injuſtice, and the other muſt abate of his ſtrong 
reſentment : but as an effect miſt he preceded by its cauſe, ſo the former 
muſt make the firſt advances, or there can be no reconcitiation. 
Had miniſters fix years ago paid due regard to the doctrine of their 
great leader Mr. Pitt, that * REPRESENTATION Is THt PRINCIPLE OF 
« TyE ENGLISH CONSTIFU'1ON;” and had they honeſily uſed al! their 
parliamentary influence to effect that reform, which he nad over and 
over again maintained was eſſential to the preſervation of the tate, and 
even © neceſſary to the permanence of a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtra- 
&« tion; ſhould we ever ſo much as have heard of treaſon and diſatfec- 
tion? — Would our country have been diſgraced, as it has been. by jea- 
louſies and ſutpicions, by (pies and informers? And would the time of 
miniſters and privy councils have been occupied in endleſs examinations 
of diſcontented perſons? If miniſters refuſe to do their conſtitutional 
duty, can we be ſurpriſed that injury ſhould be felt, that reſentment 
ſhould be entertained, and that angry words ſhould be uttered ?—If the 
intolerable grievance of a mock repreſentation is to bear hard upon the 
whole community (the feaſters on the loaves and fiſhes only excepted), 
is it poſhble diſcontent ſhould not abound, or that indiſcretion in the 
mode of venting it ſhould not ſometimes occur? - and, indeed, if ſuch 
a deſpair of the common-wealth' ſhould take place, as to {hut out even 
the hope of reform and of freedom, and to drive into a melancholy ſe- 
ceſſion the parliamentary opponents of miniſters, through a perſuaſion 
that their preſeace in parliament only favours public deluſion, what is 
the fruit naturally to be expected from a ſtate of things ſo truly deplor- 
able?— The anſwer I leave to the imagination of every reader. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that znenimity is the produce of a different tree; and that 
miniſters may have the fruit whenever they chooſe to cultivate the ſtock 
on which it grows. 
Here it is expedient to diſtinguiſh between unanimity and obedience. 
Our obedience, miniſters already have: they have at their abſolute 
diſpoſal, our whole property; and at their abſolute command, our whole 
force, They have only to demand, and it is given to order, and they 
are obeyed. If this, in their bands, be not ſufficient to give ſecurity to 
the my againſt France, the fault is in them, not in us — What want 
they more , 

Do they hope we can forget, that they oppoſe reform, and deny us 
juſtice ? Do they alk an oblivion of the miſeries they have occafioned 
by involving us in a diſaſtrous war, the expenſe of which has already 
ſtruck at every comfort of life ? Do they expect us to be blind to their 
impolitic, and even to their impeachable conduct, in ſome of its ſtages? 
or to ſurrender up our conviction of their incapacity to conduct ſuch 
a war to our advantage; and of their unfitneſs beyond all other men to 
end it by a ſ.fe and honourable peace? — Are we capable of all this ?—If 
not; to all their other defects they add the folly of demanding an im- 
polubility. 

What honeſt man could be of “ ene mind with thoſe who had planted 
the ir dagger in the conſlitution? - What Enghſhman could agree “ in de- 
« o/ opinion.” with thoſe who had trampled on the liberties of his coun- 
trv,—and who recked not the ſhedding of human blood and the ſcattering 
of countieſ and unſpeakable miſeries among the human race, that THEY 
may bear rule! If no one but their accomplices could thus harmoniſe 
with ſuch men, what man Who has in his boſom one ſpark ol virtue, 
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but muſt be ſhocked to ſee, at a moment ſo perilous as the preſent, theſe 
unprintipled men as ſordidly and as tenaciouſiy clinging to their bo- 
rough-ſyſtem, as in the feſtive and luxurious day of proſperity; and 
ſyſtematically and unfeelingly adhering with a dreadful ſteadfaſtneſs, to 
the ſame corrupt policy that hath brought on their country all its cala- 
wities ! | . 0 
- To ſee in their proper ſhape and colour the true deſtroyers of their coun- 
try, you mult look, I once more ſay, at the condition to which the bo- 
rough- faction have reduced YOUR REPRESENTATION IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ! ! 1-=+ Nay—but the enemy is at the gate! -T 
ſtill anſwer, Look AT THE STATE OF YOUR REPRESENTATION !— 
Mat, will you not fand forth in defence of your country, your liberty, and a 
property, and of all that is dear to @ free man? — Again, and again I 
reiterate, Look AT THE STATE OF YOUR REPRESENTATION IN THE 
MOUSE OF CoMMons |! — Look there, my countrymen, and read alſo 
theſe pages with attention, and then decide, whether I be indifferent to 
the defence of my country ; or regardleſs of its liberty, its property, and 
of whatever ought to be dear to an Engliſhman ! Or whether I do not. 
ſhow myſelf a fincere friend to the only unanimity a wiſe and 2 
man can propoſe, or a wife and good man can adopt! — And confider, 
moreover, I pray you, who ſhews moſt reſpe&t and veneration for the 
Laws; he who poiſons, or he who labours to purify, he fountain He 
who would pervert the law to uphold corruption; or he who would re- 
move corruption to fecure the law ? He ho reforts to intimidation to 
quaſh reform, and ſtrikes at the liberty of the preſs, to bind reaſon in 
chains; or he who under circumſtances of great diſcouragement vindi- 
cates the ſacred liberty of the preis, by employing its agency in the 
cauſe of a reform which every good man muſt approve, and without 
which the law of England, by becoming the engine of oppreiſion, muſt 
ſoon loſe that character which bas hitherto been its glory, that it is the 
perfection of reaſon . | 
There are, I know, ſome, who do not confider thoſe whom I term 
the borough-fattion, as poſſeſſing power in themſelves, but only as the 
mere tools and inſtruments of power to the crown ; the borough-holders, 
as they ſay, having no union or connection one with another, and being 
generally the moſt dependent upon miniſters of any perſons in either 
houſe of parliament - nay, in moſt caſes, finding the favour of the trea- 
ſury neceſſary to the very preſervation of their boroughs—and even when 
their boroughs are ſecure property - the baſe habit they are in of ſelling 
the ſeats dependent on them, inclines them to ſell themſelves. The con- 
cluſion is, that it is not ſo properly a borough as a court- faction, 
wich, from its very nature, muſt be hoſtile to every plan of reſorm, 
and indeed to every principle of .liberty. 
There is indeed fo little eſſential difference in the two views. of the. 
borough evil, that it can lead to no difference of conduct in the rational 
friends of their country. And, indeed, ail muſt know, that, ſo long as 
the forms of the conſticution remain, all power ſtolen from the people muſt 
go ioto the ſcale of the crown ; whoever be the parties that are gratified' 
by a ſhare in the ſpoil : —and all juſt reaſoners muſt fee, that the crown 
is the whale, which, if a re form do not take place, muſt ultimately 
ſwallow the whole borough fry, no more to be ſeen or heard of. But 
whether a deſpotic ſtrength, to be acquired by feeding on this particular 
food, will not, as I have elſewhere ſuggeſted, naturally lead to a trais- 
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fer of the crown itſelf, at ſome period not very remote, to the head of 
ſome able and haughty uſurper, may be fit for the ſerious conſideration 
of that family by whom it is now worn *, | 

But we have not yet done with the queſtion of ananimity. Can mi. 
niſters deſire our unanimity in favour of a conffirztion, which a ſhort 


continuance of the power of a borough- faction muſt inevitably deſtroy ? 


Can they aſk it for a country, which, while that corrupt ſyſtem ſhall con- 
tinue, is not ours, but the faftion's ?—A country in which, if the ſtate. 
ment reported in p. 68 be true, we have neither repreſentation, nor li · 
berty, nor property left? — but a country over which the faction have 
eſtabliſhed an uncontrouled dominion; and in which every thing, to 
the laſt ſhilling, is become the property of them, and of thoſe with w 
they ſhare their power ? 

What is our conflitutional form of government? A government of 
% three diſtin powers entirely independent of each other '—Look ar 
THE STATE OF YOUR REPRESENTATION !!! What is national Je? 
It is the condition of a nation that is /e/f-governed, by means of a /ub- 
Sontial repreſentation-—LOOK AT THE REPRESENTATION OF ENGLAND!!! 
What is property * According to Lecte.— who wrote when ſuch a —. 
exiſted—it is that over which the owner has full power and controul, 
and parts with only by conſent ; for what property, m__—_ he, hath a 
man, or a nation, in that which others can at their goo 
from the owner vithout his conſent ?—Now, how, I pray, is national 
conſent given to taxes? Is this country in a condition in which it can 
give conſent?—Look, I fay, AT THE STATE OF ITS REPRESENT A+ 


T1ON |! ! Tf three parts in four of the houſe are returned by the “ influ. 


« ence or nomination of peers, by commoners having boroughs, and 
„by the treaſury ;” where, I aſk, is the legal capacity of conſenting to 


#ationg! taxes to be found ? And if nearly a fourth part openly receive 


the wages of the crown, which, whatever may be the colourings and 
ſpecious reaſonings by which this practice is attempted to be defended, 
common fenſe muſt pronounce, and experience bas uniformly proved, 
are the wages of proſtitution ; with what aggravations muſt the loſs of 
a ſubſtantial repreſentation be attended! and where remain the ſecurities 
of our liberty and our property? - 

If any one practice can be more flagrantly-corrupt than another, it is for 
the members of the pepalar branch of a legiſtature openly to take money 
of the executive branch, and, without refigning the feats of repreſenta- 
tives of a Ae to become the hired ſervants of their executive magi- 
ſtrate. No length of time, no precedent, no ſanction, no authority, 
no, not even of law, can cure the vice or indecency of ſuch a practice. 
Profligate as the French are repreſented, they have not-diſgraced their go- 
vernment by the imitation of a practice ſo ſcandalous: nor is there a fins 
gle inſtanee of it to be found in any of the feventeen legiſlatures of Ame- 
Nea. 

Doctor Price has remarked, that © civil governors conſider not them- 
&« ſelves as ſervants but as maſters. Their ſtations they think they hold 
« in their own right. The people they reckon their property, and their 
„ poſſeſſions a common ſtock, from which they have a right to take 
« what they will, and of which no more belongs to any individual 
than what they are pleaſed to leave him. "8 


® The C onal Defence of England, p. 11). 
+ Ser the ift referred te in I. 68. ; 
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What a miſerable perverſion is this of a moſt important inſtitution ! 
« What a grievance is government fo degenerated * !” ; Fl 
Nay, but that all we poſſeſs “ is the property of the civil max iftrate, 
was actually maintained by a miniſterial writer of much eminence in a 
former part of the preſent reign ; who, indeed, could do no leſs, after 
laying — the abſurd doctrine, that all the property, and all the rights, 
of a people were derived from, and the very gifts of, their civil magi- 


re * 
8 now begin practically to ſee, or rather to feel, the effects of 
theſe abominable principles. Miniſters having ſo nearly exhauſted the 


means of raiſing money out of our annual revenue, income, or intereſt, 
that they are afraid of its breaking the funds : they are now therefore 
breaking iu upon our principal. The act for the multiplied aſſeſſmenta 
was the tirſt introductory meaſure of this nature; and a ſecond and more 
dec iſive one has followed it in the ſame H of parliament, in the ſale of 
the land sax; and a precedent being thus eſtabliſhed, we know what muſt 
follaw. Tbe direct tendency of this ſyſtem is the annihilation of all landed 
operty and all freedom. ln the firſt inſtance, it transfers the land to 
the poſſeſſors of money, in order that the miniſter may come at the caſh 
of thoſe people, which he is not otherwiſe able to get into his hands. 
On the ſame principle that parliamepf can firſt lay an annual tax on my 
eſtate, equal to an erghth, a ſixth, or a fifth part, and can then, by call. 
ing it a perpetual annuity, fell it for the government's uſe ; — it can fo 
create and ſo ſell an annuity equal to the half, or to two thi:d-, or to 
the whole. In the principle there is no difference; ſo that the direct ten- 
dency of the ſyſtem is to reduce the original landholder to a day-labour. 
er, The property in the hands to which it-is transferred being there 
viſible and tangible to a minifter, the new poſſeſſors of the land will take 
their turn; until every ſucceſſive landholder will be at the laſt a mere 
bailiff to the crown for taking care of the eſtate, and until circulating 
money will be the mere repreſentative of, and the medium for exchan- 
ging, from hand to hand, that proportion of mere articles of the firſt 
neceflity which muſt remain to a wretched entla ved people to preſerve 
their exiſtence, Thus, in the end, if we are to go on in the ſyſtem which 
has annihilated above three hundred millions of national property in one reign 
vo yet ended, the whole people ere long muſt be reduced to an Egyptian 
flavery. Then another een will fay „ unto the people, Behold, I have 
bought you this day, and your land for Pharesh : lo, here is ſeed for you, 
and ye ſhall ſow the land. And it ſhall come to paſs in the increaſe, 
that ye ſhall give the fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four parts thall be 
« your ow1i, for ſeed of the field, and for your food, and for them of 
« your houſeholds, and for food for your little ones.“ e 
f the preſent ſyſtem ſhall contiaue, and if France ſhall not be pleusi 

ed to grant us peace, but ſhall firſt carry the war into India, to cut off 
and turn aſide that ſtream of wealth which ſupplies our Bahlu then 
bring it into Jreland, to divide the empire; and laſtly into the bowels 


of our own country, what ſhort of a deſtruction of all property» have we ; 
to expect? And what, from a growing apprehenſion of theſ= events, will 


be Mr. Pits next ſtroke, for ſwallowing at the ſame gulp both in- 
tereſt and principal, bo can ſay * The cant phraſe of the day amongſt 


* Midditie1al O8/rrwations on Cinil T.iberty, p 30. 
f Tore Letters to Dr. Price, T. 21; amd Remarks on the frincije! Af; of iy 1315 
Parliament of Great Britain, p. 34, 56, 38, 191. 
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miniſters is, „ a part muſt be ſacrificed to /ave the whole :” but all the 
experience we have hitherto had of Aer war, and of their wildom in 
carrying it on, is, that the more we ſacrifice, the more is the whole en- 
dangered. We certainly know, without the light of Ar. Pitt's genius 
for mak ing the diſcovery, that taxation, whether it touch only our 
annual income or our principal, muſt be in proportion to the neceffitics 
of our caſe: but then comes the main ,queſtion for the conſideration 
of an Engliſh people; — By wuon are theſe nerefities to be determined, 
and by wHosE AUTHORITY is our property to be taxed by wholeſale, or 
ſold to the beſt bidder ? | 
By the anſwer to this queſtion we muſt learn, whether we are taxed on 
Eugliſt, or on Turk principles. In Turkey, where a foldiery firſt eat 
the provitions of the people on whom they are quartered without pay. 
ing tor them, and that levy on them a tax called “ teeth-money,” for 
the wear aud tear of their teeth in that ſervice, the ſoldier's employer, the 
grand ſiguior, is ſole legiſlator ; and of courſe the ſole perſon'#rw no 
the. nece/ities of taxation are to be determined, and BY wHosE AUTHo- 
KITY. taxes are to be raiſed v. Between ſuch extravagant deſpotiſm as 
that of Turkey, and the ſubſtantial repreſentation which reſults from the 
. uncorrupted principles of the conſtitution of England, I know of no 
medium but what is the effect of „civil diſcretion,” as Mr. Burke is 
Pleaſed to phraſe it. When REPRESENTATION is gone, DESPOTISM is arriv- 
ed; and then the degree of oppreſſion is only meaſured by the degree of 
patience, or of baſeneſs, which characterizes the people governed. 
Fos us will ſtill be obſerved; becauſe in the obſervance of forms are. 
found the ſureſt means of cauſing deſpotic power to take deep root. If 
a repreſentative body have been knownto the conſtitution, the form will (till 
be preſerved; and even ſome ſmall remains of true popular election muſt 
de lefr, that the fight of it may the more effectually cheat the people: 

the aſſemby will probably continue to meet under the ſame roof, ol within 
the ſame walls; and even in thoſe places where popular choice has en- 
tirely vaniſhed, the form of a writ, the form of an election, and the 
form of a retury will be ſcrupulouſly adhered to, as the neceflary abra- 
cadabra of the vile impoſtute: and none will fo inceſſantly and fo loudly 
cry out againſt innovation, as thoſe who have ſucceſsfully employed it to 
annihilate political liberty ; nor will any ſtun their countrymen fo much 
with horrid tales of plots, conſpiracies and treaſons, as thoſe whoſe 
own plots, conſpiracies and treaſons have overturned the true govern- 
ment of their country, and given an abſolute power of taxation into 
hands over which the nation has neither controul nor influence, and 
againſt whom they have no defence; whether it be the pleaſure of the 
tax-maſter to demand a five-fold impoſt, to ſell an annuity on the people's 
und, or to levy a contribution of “ teeth-money.” 

He who contemplates the condition of our parliamentary repreſenta- 
tion, and the conduct and views of thoſe by whom, as we are told, it is 
monopoliſ d and converted into a private property, will perfectly under- 

ſtand what is meant, by an wnanimity which is to filence us on that particular 
ſubfret. But, thould we be lefs zealous to defend our country againſt foreign 
invaders, by knowing that none could invade our property or our liber- 
ties at home ? Could any thing give us ſo ſtrong an inducement to exer- 


* Tecth-money is demanded of the peaſants by the Turk ſh Baſſas, as ©« a contribu- 
« tion for their uſe of their teeth, worn with doing them the koggus of devouring” 
& their meat.” Lady M. V. Aontagr's Lettery April, 1717. | 
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tion, as 2 conviftion that the intereſt we had in our country, was benefi- 
cial, ſolid, ſubſtantial, and permanent ? Or what could ſo much inſpire 
us with cthGaſra for our laws and er as a knowledge that 
they were laws made by repreſentatives of our own free, independent 
choice, and that it was a conſtitution of true freedom? 

He, then, who calls for unanimity and atthe ſame time oppoſes reform, 
muſſ in my humble opinion be wretchedly deficient, either in knowledge, 
or judgment; in candour, or integrity: and where is the man of real wiſ- 
dom, truly inſtructed in the admirable principles and excellent fabric of our 
couſtitution, who muſt not perceive how inſeparably interwoven, like 


reaſon and courage in the human frame, are its civil and mzlitary inſtitu- 


tions, making in fact but oxs ſyſtem; a ſyſtem at once, and 4y he 
ſame means, furniſhing a perſe& proviſion for national defence, and for 
national freedom ? It has been the want of this happy union of the in- 
ſtitutions, or this identity, as it were, in the conſtitution of ſtates, which 
has deſtroyed the liberty of ſa many nations. Separate but the military 


from the civil inſtitutions, and from that moment, notwithſtanding all your 


paper and parchment, your regulations and your enactments, all is in 
reality at the mercy of the ſword ; as could not eſcape the eagle eye of 
the preſent miniſter's father, and which, as will be hereafter ſeen, at the 
very time he apologiſed for the inconſiſtency of ſuch ſeparation, he had 
too much ingenuoutneſs of nature not to confeſs. 

But as it is amongſt the ordinary diſpenſations of Providence to bring 
ood out of evil, and as adverſity alſo is the moſt inſtructive ſchool o 
uman experience, we may now reaſonably hope, the fund of patriotiſm 

produced by our preſent difficulties, and the neceſſity of perſonal exer- 
tion throughout the community, will bring forth the fruit of ſerious po- 
litical reflection; and teach us to view the national danger of the times 
in all its aſpects; equally attending to that which is foreign, and that 
which is domeſtic ; to that which is civil, and that which is military, If a 
people's repreſentation were turned from their protection to their deſtruc- 
tion, the ſtate veſſel might be ſaid to have ſtarted a plank between wind 
and water; a damage which muſt be ſpeedily repaired, or ſhe inevitably 
ſinks. And what muſt be the characters of thoſe in ſuch a ſhip holding 
rank and command, who ſhould be ſo flurried on an enemy's coming in 
baht, as to be rendered incapable of guarding againſt the firſt mention- 

danger, and of preparing — battle at the ſame time? Or who ſhould 
be ſo confuſed by their alarm, and in ſuch a fright, as to begin the work 
of preparation at the wrong end ; running out the guns before they even 
cleared ſhip; and keeping the armed part of the crew at their fightin 
quarters, while they ought, in the vr inſtance, to have cloſed a breac 
in the ſhip's hull likely to carry her down at the firſt broadſide, and 
etherwiſe to have prepared her for keeping ſafely afloat and fighting to the 
beſt advantage? 


Is it better to have two awful dangers on our hands inſtead of only 


one? Or are we only ſo to calculate, and ſo to contrive, that as ſoon - 


as our exertions and our courage ſhall have ſecured us a triumph over 
our enemy, we may go ingloriouſly to the bottom by not being true to 
ourſelves? Here my countrymen, now ſo unanimouſly and ſo gallantly 
ſtanding forth to face your external danger, is matter for your ſerious 
conſideration. It lies near enough to the ſurface of things to be tho- 


roughly underſtood, as ſoon as it ſhall attract your attention. If „ ro. 


6 HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR” members of the houſe of commons 
are in fact & returned by the influence or nomination of peers, or of 
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« other proprietors of thoſe peſts, the boroughs and the treaſury;“ and 
if * ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE” of them are alſo in the pay of 
the crown, we may indeed, like children, talk of an Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, and of Engliſh liberty ; but that conſtitution, and that liberty, can 
have no more real exiſtence, than if Buonaparte's ſtandard were planted 


in every borough town in the kingdom, and Port/mouth, Plymouth, Chat- 


ham, the Tower of London, and Mr. Windkam's barracks, were all gar- 
riſoned by French troops. 

To an unanimity merely in reſpect of arming againſt France, it is in 
no ſort neceſſary we ſhould be either blind or filent, on thoſe rights, 
or on that political liberty, for the ſecurity of which alone it is, that we 
have any inducement to arm at all. Why are we to repel French in- 
vaders ?—Becauſe, as the miniſter tells us, and truly tells us, te property, 
the rights and liberties of Engliſhmen would be no more, if France were 
once in poſſeſſion of our country. If, then, we are to defend theſe ob- 
jects with our blood; if we are rather to ſacrifice our lives than to ſur- 
render them ; is not ſuch a call, a call that ought to arouſe us to a due 
contemplation of the means of ſecuring them from every other danger ? 
If theſe objects be of this high eſtimation, that death itſelf ought to be 
preferred to their loſs, how ſhall we reconcile it to reaſon, to defend 
them at ſuch hazard; only that we may ſuffer them to fall a ſacrifice to 
borough corruption and internal faction? 

By all, then, that can touch the heart of man,—by your watchfulneſs 
againſt the invaſion of your property, by your reſpect for the laws and 
conſtitution of your country, —by your love of liberty;—by your wiſh 
for character, and your regard for morals, by the remembrance of thoſe 
anceſtors, who fought to make you free, and by that tender affection 
towards your poſterity, which ſhould avert from them the horrors of 
ſlavery, —by all theſe conſiderations, and by every duty you owe to God 
and man, I conjure you, my countrymen, no longer to fleep on the 
ſfrightful precipice of your preſent political danger, at the pu etual ha- 
zard of falling into the abvfs of national ruin ; but WIT NANI- 
MITY TO SEEK SUBSTANTIAL REPRESENTAT ION! 

Remember, however, to build your union on reaſon and conviction; 
and to preſerve it by moderation of conduct. Be unalterably deter- 
mined, never to recede until crowned with ſucceſs ; but ſhow your re- 
verence for your conſtitution, by reſpecting its forms; and your love 
of peace, by ſtudiouſly avoiding whatever may diſturb it. Recollect 
that, although nations will, individuals only rea/on ; although the 
whole command, the parts only petition. But, above all things, remem- 
ber the invincibility of TRUTH, and the omnipotence of a rvBLIC 
VOICE, 

In your ſearch after truth, remember that all things in nature have 
their zefts, and that the teſts of our conſtitution are its principles. For 
thoſe which are neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, I refer you to p. 56. 
Apply them to the condition of your houſe of commons; and you will 
then truly know your own condition. To ſhew that the principles to 
which I now refer, are vor the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, I 
challenge not the deputy recorder of Boſton, for he knows nothing of 
theſe things, but to that great oracle and profound ſtateſman, who was 
once a patriot, then an apoſtate, and is now the prime actor in a nation's 
ruin, 


( g1 ) 


SECTION VII. 


HAVING endeavoured to aſſiſt the reader in tranſlating the miniſte- 
rial word ananimity, perhaps he can by this time form a tolerable judg- 
ment of the demurrer to our plea in favour of reform, TAT Tais is 
« NOT THE TIME.” In the very phraſe, there is an implied admiſſion 
of the rectitude of our propoſal in itſelf, as this objection wholly turns 
upon the time for its adoption. We have already ſeen, that during the 
American war, My. Pitt moved for reform; and there is a difference in 
the two periods, that well deſerves to be noticed. At that time, the ex- 
tent of decay, and the degree of uſurpation, were ſo little known, that 
Mr. Pitt moved for a committee to inquire into the fate of the repre- 
ſentation ; merely as a groundwork for future proceedings. Now it is 
evident that at that period ſuch an inquiry muſt have been a work of 
ſome labour, and have occupied a conſiderable time, before any plan 
of reform could even have been ſketched out. This, however, not- 
withſtanding the arduous war then on our hands, and the comparative 
novelty of the queſtion, was not thought by Mr. Pitt any reaſon for his 
deferring his motion, or againſt parliament's entering on ſo extenſive a 
buſineſs. But a ſtill more imperious reaſon now urges us to the conſide- 
ration of the queſtion. Sixteen years” treacherous neglect of :cform has 
brought us with accelerated pace to the verge of ruin. 

Beſides, the diligence of individuals has ſince made any public inquiry 
into the ſtate of repreſentation unneceſſary ; the extent of decay, and the 
degree of uſurpation, were in 1793 laid before parliament, and the peti- 
tioners on that occaſion, tendered proof of the facts at the bar of the 
houſe ; but it ſhould ſeem, from more recent evidence, that the uſurpa- 
tions have much encreaſed even ſince 1793, and that the petitioners 
of that period were particularly cautious to keep much within the truth. 
At all events it is certain, that ſuch is now the decay, the corruption and 
uſurpation in the conſtitution of that houſe, that we muſt either reform 
or periſh ; and that every hour's delay equally adds to the wrongs of the 
people, and the danger of the ſtate. 

hen, on the firſt exertions for reform in the American war, it was 
ſaid, * 7his is not the time, weak as was the plea, charitable allowances 
were made. Peace came : but with it came no reform. And when we 
have ſeen a long interval of peace, only employed to betray reform, to 
encreaſe corruption, and to ſtrengthen uſurpation, ſtill to admit of the 
plea would not argue charity, but the moſt egregious folly, Knowing, 

s we do, that the principles of a conſtitutional reform are well aſcer- 
tained, and that a ſingle ſtatute of moderate length would ſuffice for this 
god-like work, we well know that the two branches of our defence, ci- 
vil reform and military arrangement, may go on hand in hand, to their 
mutual advantage and without the ſmalleſt inconvenience; nor can we 
be ignorant that the real meaning of this diſhoneſt plea is not an objec- 
tion mor to the time, but enmity to reform itſelf. 

But if I have wronged miniſters and their agents in not very readily 
giving them credit for ſincerity, it is at any time in their power to con- 
vict me of error; by declaring their agreement to a law for reforming 
our repreſentation, Nay, if they will couple that conſent with a condi- 
tion, that the authors of the law ſhall accept a clauſe for ſuſpending the 
operation of the act until the return of peace, I will retract my injurious 


ſuſpicion, and no man ſhall be more forward than myſelf to do them 
honour. 
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Notwithſtanding the inconvenience that would really reſult from ſuch 
a delay, and in every view its want of true wiſdom, I ſhould nevertheleſs 
conſider ſuch a conduct as a proof at leaſt of right intention, and of a 
ſincere wiſh for union in the -cauſe of our country. From a miniſter 
who ſcrupled not to convulſe the whole kingdom with his highly obnox- 
ious bills two years ago, and who recently veutured on the ſtrong mea- 
ſure of the multiplied aſſeſſments, and the ſale of the land tax, we ought 
to look for ſomething more deciſive, as a bond of unanimity, than a ful. 
pended benefit, or juſtice delayed; yet nevertheleſs, ſuch an act of 

narliament as I have ſuggeſted would doubtleſs have happy effects. 
t would aſſure to us an = planting of the tree of true Engliſh liber- 
ty; bearing for its firſt fruits union and ſtrength. Having from that 
moment invaders of only one deſcription to contend with, all fear would 
be diſſipated; for no longer could it then be doubted, whether we had 
a country, and laws, and liberties to fight for. There would be in the 
land but “ one mind—one defign—one opinion ;” becauſe there would 
be but one intere/l. All would be reconciliation, harmony, and rejoic- 
ing. Security would be ſecured ; and peace, for reaſons growing out 
of an agreed reform, would not be far diſtant. 

One page of this work muſt be given to a certain ſect of moraliſts, who 
are very aborious in preaching up individual or private reform, in ex- 
dluſion of parliamentary or public reform. | 

« Let every one mend one,” is both the ſubſtance and the ſum .of this 
curious morality ; in which the ſe fall ſhort of a very pious old lady, 
a near relation of mine, who has often ſaid to me, “ If every one would 
„but mend one, how happy the world would be, and what a world of 
4 trouble would be ſaved /”” This good old woman thus admitted in the 
fulleſt ſenſe the utility of labouring in the cauſe of public reform ; 
whereas the others would fain have us believe, it is all vanity and vex- 
ation of ſpirit. 

No rational advocate of public reform ever thought otherwiſe, than 
that private virtue is the ſureſt foundation for public order and happi- 
neſs; but what ſort of morality is that, which diſcommends all direct 
attempts at public reformation, until private reform ſhall be ſo com- 
plete, as that public reform ſhall be unneceſſary ? 

« Let every one mend one, is doubtleſs excellent advice; and I will al- 
low it ought in an eſpecial manner to influence the clergy, and all others 
who aim at reforms more extended than what this precept comprehends : 
but the ſect I ſpeak of do not offer it as mere advice, but lay it down as 
a principle, and one that is to convict us of preſumption, whenever in 
the ſpirit of reform we go out of ourſelves ; where, as they intimate, we 
ſhall always find enough to be done. 

Now if it be a principle, it muſt be of univerſal application. If it be 
a good principle for adoption, when a corruption of parliament needs 
correction; mult it not be equally good and efficacious, when any other 
diſorders of the ſtate want a remedy ? When, for inſtance, theft, or 
robbery, rape, perjury, or murder, have become common, will this 
ſanctified ſe& only exclaim, © Let every one mend one ? When official 
peculation hath been practiſed, when garriſons have been ſurrendered for 

1d, armies betrayed into defeat and ſlaughter, or legiſlators bribed to 

ell their country, will theſe ſage moraliſts ſtill content themſelves with 
crying, Let every one mend ane — When by the rude hand of violence 
the peers have been thruſt from their ſtation, or the king from his 
throne, are we to have no better remedy for theſe diſorders, than what 
is to be found in this pious drivelling, of 4 Let every one mend one? 
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— What, then, muſt we'think 6f all thoſe who —＋ baked a 
ments, to diſcountenance the union of Engliſhmen, for reforming t 
branch of their government, on which their liberties abſolutely depend? 
— Whether ſuch moraliſts be hy pocrites or dotards, can only be known 
to ſuch as may have patience to travel through a few of their pages. 


SECTION VIII. 


SECURITY againft foreign invaſion muſt turn, as I ſhall ſhew, on 
two ditferent hinges, accordingly as our national government ſhall be 
wrbitrary or free. If our government is to be arbitrary, ſecurity even 
to ſuch a government, which would in itſelf be the people's miſery, 
muſt be 'purchnſed and continued at enormous expence — if indeed 
money could command it at all: but if our government is to be free, 
the cheapneſs, in theſe days of prodigality, with which it would give us 
fecurity with an infallible certainty, would be almoſt incredible; as I 
truſt Iſhall make apparent. If againſt ſuch a power as that of repub- 
lican France, our ifland is to be long defended by hired armies (and that 
the conteſt ſhall ng continue is the intereſt and evident intention of bur 
enemy), thoſe hired armies would devour us with the expence of thelr 
maintenance. Seeing the perſeverance of France, notwithſtanding our 
preſent land force, backed by the greateſt aud the beſt navy the world ever 
ſaw, ſhe muſt, it is plain, reckon for ſucceſs upon ſomething which does 
notftrike the eye of norance or inattention; and none willfay her ſtateſ- 
men are deficient in fagacity. The French muſt be convinced our defence 
is at preſent bottomed on a wrong fyſtem. Knowing the ſtate of our re- 
preſentation, they muſt know, there is not one intereſt, and therefore, in 
the full fenfe of the words, cannot be one mind, between the people aud 
thofe who hold the reins of government ; and reaſoning from hiftory, 
they probably conclude, that a people diſunited on account of à ge- 
neral grievance ſubverſive of their true conſtitutional government, and 
ſtriking at the ſubſtance, and eſſence, and exiſtence of all liberty; and 
a people almoſt weighed down with unuſual and alarmingly increafing 
taxes jW ill notunite againſt them with the eordiality and animation ne- 
ceflary to repel the perſevering inroads of an armed nation, fired with 
enthuſiaſm and fancying themſelves invincible; and indeed, although 
1 truſt the Engliſh nation is difpeſfel, as one man, indignantly to 
arm againſt the haughty foe, yet it ought not to be diſguiſed, that no- 
thing in nature can fo much tend to damp the ardour of national ex- 
ertion, as 2 privation of legiſlative rights, and having at the helm a man 
in whom no friend of freedom can confide, Contemplate this/miniſter, 
my countrymen, ſurrounded by the 'rouR 'HUNDEED AND "TWENTY-= 
vous“ then, and then only, you will underſtand his true character. 

Tell me not of his ſplendid talents, nor c* his faſcinating eloquence : 
they are his ſhame: theſe are inſtruments, by which it is a queſtion, 
whether mote ſtates and nations have not been ruined than preferved ? 
I hope it will not be urged, as evidence 6f his wiſdom, that his mea- 
ſures are carried by a triumphant majority. Is wiſdom ſhown'in con- 
ferring perrages, in paying ſalaries, or in "ſhaking hands with borough- 
holders ?——If you would know the extent of his wiſdom, reckon up 
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der of either houſe, by a difproof of the fact, has yet impeached. In ſuch à caſe, if 
the grand fact exiſt, numerical accuracy is of no account, 5 
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the amount of the national debt, and look around to the condition of 
the empire. But intellectual capacity, be it remembered, is not the pri- 
mary requiſite in a miniſter. In the catalogue of requiſites, the firſt is 
INTEGRITY. If here there be a total failure, then great talents in the 
miniſter are great curſes to the country. Tell me, then, is Mr. Pit 
FAITHFUL to that conſtitution of which he himſelf has told you, 
& the principle is repreſentation ? This is the firſt queſtion to be put. 
This is a neceſſary zeft of his being fit or unfit for the ſtation of mi- 
niſter. If he anſwer not to this teſt, he is to be rejected. Tell me not of 
his financial abilities, and that he is profound in the myſteries of pounds, 
ſhillings and pence ; ſo in this commercial country, are hundred. He ma 
poſſeſs this, and every other knowledge of a ſtateſman, but without fdelity 
to the principles of our conſtitution, he is no miniſter deſerving the con- 
fidence of an Engliſh people; nor ought his miniſtry to be endured for 
a moment. Though he ſpeak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not conſtitutional fidelity, he is no more than as ſounding braſs 
or a tinkling cymbal. Although he have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derſtand all myſteries, and all knowledge ; and although he have power 
to remove mountains; and have not conftitutional fidelity, he is nothing, 
And although he beſtow all his goods on the poor, and all his time on 
the public, it he have not conſtitutional fidelity, it profiteth his country 
nothing. FIDELITY to that conſtitution, of which 4 xepreSENTA- 
« TION is THE PRINCIPLE,” is, I repeat it, the proper 7% of an Engliſh 
miniſter. Tis in his own ſcales he has been weighed, and has been found 
wanting. He has long ſince truly declared “that without a parliamentary 
« reformation, neither the liberty of the nation can be preſerved, nor 
« the permanence of a w/e and virtwons adminiſtration can be ſecured ;” 
and his own conduct has more than verified his words; for his own admi- 
niſtration has greatly added to thoſe wounds of liberty which cauſed the 
obſervation : beſides which, in reſpect to public money, even conſtitu- 
tional decency has been outraged, and a confiding parliament treated as 
a Cypher ; and his arrogant ſpirit feeling no controul, and diſregardin 
the bounds of rectitude, his headlong counſels have in the end involve 
his country in the deepeſt calamities, and reduced her to the condition 
of the deſperate gameſter, who is playing for his laſt ſtake, 

Again ;— This is the patriot ſtateſman who “ pledged himſelf as a 
% man and a miniſter” for exertion in the cauſe of reform: but when we 
look for the fruit of this pledge, we find the patriot changed to an 
apoſtate —And is ſuch the man, under whoſe guidance the nation is 
doomed to contend for its very being ?—lTs this the miniſter, whoſe 
morality has been ſo trumpeted in our ears ? | 

The cottage proverb, that honeſty is the beſt policy, is only a homely 
way of expreſſing as grand a political truth as morality has to teach : 
IT IS VIRTUE ALONE THAT is TRUE WISDOM : and an Engliſh miniſter 
ought to know, that ben:fcially to adminiſter the Engliſh government, 
while he betrays its principles, is a natural impoſſibility : being a go- 
verument of freedom, and its law, the perfection of reaſon, it — be ad- 
miniſtered on the principles of liberty, under a conſtant appeal to na- 
tional reaſon, or it cannot be adminiſtered with wisbom. If not ad- 
miniſtered with wiſdom, the bitter fruits, whatever may be the endow- 
ments of the miniſter natural or acquired, will be injuries to the con- 
ſtiiution, and misfortunes to the countrv. »_ 

That Mr. 7 is a bad minifer, the ruinous effects of his councils in 
England, and the dreadful conſequences of them in Ireland, being now 
the ſubjects of melancholy hiſtory, is very clear: it is high time, then, 


- 
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that thoſe who ſupport his miniſtry from a confidence in his moral cla. 
rafer, ſhould ſeriouſly inquire whether he be, or be not, that moral 
man they have ſuppoſed him to be. 

On the connected ſubjects, of the corruption and the reformation of 
parliament, theſe perſons will find an awkward dilemma. In a caſe of 
the higheſt national concern, implying a rrai/orous ſacrifice of the public 
good to a corrupt private intereſt, Mr. Pitt was either at one time a 
wanton, and an unprincipled falſe accuſer ; or, as prime miniſter, he 
muſt ſince have become deeply implicated in the iniquity he formerly 
reprobated. In what ſyſtem of morality, will his vindication in cither 
caſe be found ? 

On the ſubje& of the war, and our owing that calamity to parliamen- 
tary corruption, I have endeavoured to lead the reader'into a train of 
reaſoning, which, to my own mind, is refiſtleſs. If the reaſoning 
on the dark fide of thoſe queſtions cannot be refuted, the miniſter's 
morality cannot be defended : but if that reaſoning be founded in truth, 
his immorality muſt have been great indeed. 

But, as if the good conduct of human governments had no depen- 

dence on morality, and as if the definition of man, that he is a rational 
and meral being, were to ceaſe the inſtant he were raiſed to dominion 
among his fellow-men, there are caſuiſts who ſcruple not to ſet all mini- 
Aerial conduct free from the ſhackles of moral obligation; but who yet, 
when the private conduct of the ſtateſman diſgraces the man, revolt from 
ſuch immorality; and then they will tell you, they can no longer have 
confidence in the public miniſtry of ſuch a man. : 
Such caſt having been accuſtomed only to view a certain ob- 
ject of theiy-Adolatry in the character of a ſtateſman, firſt in council, 
firſt in autWty à miniſter to whoſe ſuperiority of talent all cok 
leagues bend, and in whoſe ſuperiority of virtue, a nation placed an 
unbounded confidence. What, I atk, would ſuch caſuiſts think, if they 
ſaw one ſo highly gifted, ſo highly honoured, ſo highly placed, forget- 
ting all the demands of his own deſcent, forgetting a father whoſe tower- 
ing genius conſtrained even corruption herſelf to truckle to his patriot- 
iſm; what would theſe caſuiſts think, if they ſaw that preſiding ſtateſ- 
man, that man whoſe eloquence fired our indignation at borough-trea- 
ſon, and riveted us to the ſacred cauſe of parliamentary reform, if 
they ſaw him in private playing the part of a pettifogging manager in 
a corrupt and profligate election, and defiling himſelf with the dirt of 
its dirtieſt manceuvres ? Let theſe caſuiſts rake into the dirty hiſtory of 
the Weſtminſter election of 1788, if they want to aſcertain, according 
to their notions of a ſtateſman's virtue, the morality of Mr. Piti! 

A borough-holding faction may ill, if they pleaſe, make this man, 
as moſt fit, the depoſitory of their confidence; the peers he has created 
may, if they pleaſe, ſtill ſupport his ruinous miniſtry ; Mr. Windham, 
Lord Spencer, and the Duke of Portland, may, if it pleaſe them, ſtill ſit 
down with this man at the ſame council-board ; and my friend Wilber- 
force may, if he can, ſtill give him the vote and the countenance of 
Yorkſhire's repreſentative : but, in the election epiſtles of this firſt lord 
of the treaſury, in the diſpenſing of the miniſterial patronage of this 
parliamentary reformer, —in the accommodating nature of this patriot's 
principles, —in the motives for involving his country in war, —in his ex- 
pending more in a year without, than with, the conſent of parliament,—in 
the audacious doctrine of its being within the prerogative of the crown 
to contaminate our ſoil with foreign mercenaries, in any numbers at its 
diſcretion, and in numberleſs other inſtances, I have enough of he 
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morality of Mi. Pitt, to make me ſhudder while J reflect that he is ſtill 
prime miniſter of England ! h 

It, in an imperial country, I ſaw talents and hypocriſy raiſe a man to 
the ſummit of authority, and apoſtaſy gain him deſpotic power; if I 
beheld the panders of that power, with Pagan impoſture, ſet up the 
work of their own hands as an idol, and the credu!ous join in the wor- 
- ſhip; if I aw a malignant abuſe. of the idol's authority, to extermi- 
nate liberty; and, in the drunken exerciſe of his power, beheld war 

eferred to peace, and the projects of inſanity ending in deſperation ; 
F I ſaw the people without freedom, and faſt ſinking into beggary ; and 
the empire falling in pieces; and if, under ſuch circumftances, I be- 

held the ſervile legiſlators of that land ftill bowing down before this god 
of their own making, as did the Epheſians before their goddeſs ; while 
the ſtill cried out, Great is our Heaven-born miniſter !”* what 
muſt I think of ſuch a nation, but that it had loſt its reaſon ; or of 
ſach a miniſter, but that he were the Judas of the conſtitution, and the 
deſtroying-angel of his country ! i | 

But, to return to our own country and to Mr. Pitt, I am old 

enough to have ſerved at ſea while this man's father, with a glory 
that filled the earth, fat at the helm of England; and I well know, 
as I warmly felt, the enthuſiaſm inſpired by an admiration of the 
wiſdom and virtue of ſuch a preſiding ſtateſman. The ſentiment was 
univerſal, and from the ſame cauſe ; and the teſt of its truth was mani- 
feſted by the common impreſſion, on learning that-the object of our ve- 
neration was diſplaced, and the reins of goverament committed to ano- 
ther. Had at one blow, the deareſt friend of each individual in the 
fleet (and it was a large one) been ſtricken dead, a ſtronger ſenſation 
of grief and de jection couid not have been viſible on every countenance, 
By what I then ſaw and then felt; as well as by what I new ſee and 
now feel; I bave no befitation in ſaying, that Mr. Pir/'s continuance 
in office is au infuperable bar to that glowing enthuſiaſm now ſo ne- 
ceffary. - 
My reader may remark, that after the removal of the great miniſter 
F have mentioned, Engliſhmen ſtill fought bravely for their country. I 
know they did, and ſo 1 know they will now, although the preſent mi- 
niſter retain his power; but that takes not away from the force of my 
reaſoning. The queſtion is, would the ſervice be beſt perfarmed under 
the glow of affection, admiration, and enthuſiaſm excited by the virtue 
of the miniſter; or becauſe it were a _—_ fight under him, though his 
character were an object of deteſtation ? Beſides, the caſes in ſome reſpect: 
are widely different. Referring to that caſe, we knew the great man we 
loſt ; and of his ſucceſſor we were ignorant; referring to both caſes, 
our ignorance of Lord Bute is a proof our objection was not perſanal ; 
but our knowledge of the preſent miniſter, is our reaſon for wiſhing his 
removal. 

Nature will be obeyed ; and if the true eauſes of energy and enthu - 
fiaſm ſhould be wanting, thoſe effects could not be produced. If 4 
man, therefore, who ſhould be conſcious he could not have the confi- 
dence of any human being, —who knew the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
leo him, — nay, who knew that even his own faction, terrified at the ruin 
he was ſpreading around, had had their conſultations to depoſe him; 
if ſuch a man, I ſay, at a moment when real unanimity, energy, and 
enthuhaſm ſhould be wanting to the ſafety of the tate, ſhould as tens 
ciouſly as ever cling to the offices of emolument and dominion ; it would 
only be a new proof to ſuch as he had already given, that it were high 
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time he were diſmiſſed from his ſituation. Good God! and ſhall any 
man ever call on us for unanimity, while all power ſhall be in the hands 
of an apoſtate ? Could we be of © one mind ” with him who had tramplet 
on our rights? or of „one opinion” with him who, inſtead of annihi- 
lating the uſurpations of a borongh faction, had employed them to our 
deſtruction? Would ſuch breach of truſt be his recommendation to our 
conf. 4euce? or ought he to have our attachment, - becauſe we had feen, 
under his miniſtry, a portion of the empire provoked into rebellion by a 
denial of reforms neecſſary to freedom ? In ſach calls for unanimity, let 
the reader judge, if infatuation of mind, depravity of heart, or imbe- 


cility of underſtanding, would be moſt conſpicuous? Would it not be 


ſaying, if England cannot be retained as a patrimony to a devouring fac- 
tion, een let it periſh. in the form of a province to a foreign power: 


| SECTION IX. 
BUT I have digreſſed. from the deſigns of France upon this country, 


to which I was adverting. I now return. It becomes every day, and 
every hour, more and more evident, that the natural, the cheap, the 
only defence of nations, is in AN ARMED INHABITANCY., The flimulus 
to that defence is LIBERTY. With your navies, and your armies, and 
your thirty millions a year for their ſupport, France is already acquainted : 
ut ſhe only exerts with more alacrity her powers of hoſtility; and pro- 
bably accounts the vaſtneſs of your expence, to be more in her favour 
than your own, Change your ſyſtem, and you will change hers. Re- 
form your repreſentation; ſtrike off the bulk of your expence ; while at 
the ſame time you arm more than à millien of men, whoſe equipments for 
a generation to come will not coſt evo millions of money; and her 
threats of invaſion will melt into invitations to peace. | 
Nay: qo of artificial ditch, or mound of inanimate earth, our ſca- 
girt iſle would thus become an inacceſſible camp; herfole outwork, Na- 
ture's reltleſs wave; and her only interior fortification, the living bul- 
wark of her warlike ſons, ' Her hamlets and villages would pour out 
their hundreds; her towns and Cities their thouſands and tens of thou- 
ſands; every rateable houſe within her wide domain, a caſtle ; and 
every inhabitant, a 13 and a free ſoldier: * intereſted in the ſecu- 
rity of property and the preſervation of peace, proud of the conſtitution 
of their anceſtors, attached to the laws and cuſtoms of their country, and 
knowing and feeling, that the ſame chain of loyalty bound the commons, 
the nobles of the land, and the king upon the throne, in one common in- 
tereſt and duty, Engliſhmen could not be ſubdued by the world in arms! 
Sq thought Elizabeth, who had uncommon temptations for endeavour- 
ang to obtain a ſtanding force at her command, and moſt favourable pre- 
texts for the attempt, had ſhe not diſdained ſuch an inſtrument of go- 
verament. The ſeveral plots of the bigotted Papiſts, would have been 
thought by a prince of ordinary intelle&, and one who had defired to 
follow the royal fuſtion of the age, ſufficient grounds for aſking ſuch a 
ſecurity ; but no one of that ſized capacity or turn of mind, would have 
neglected to improve ſo capital an opportunity, as preſented itſelf on the 
equipment of the invincible *” Armada for the conqueſt of this ifland ; 
when the Spaniſh commanders thought themſelves ſo certain of ſucceſs, 


„Soldier and Freeman, amongſt the antient Germans, were ſynonimous terms. See 
Rebertſon's Charles VI. p. 1”, 
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that they had agreed on the ſeveral eſtates and noblemens“ ſeats in Eng. 
land, which were to be reſpectively the rewards of their enterprize. For 
obtaining a body of ſanding forces, eould any prince have deſired better 
grounds of alarm than theſe? Were not the fires of Smithfield, in which 
many proteſtant martyrs had expired at the ſtake in torments, then 
freſh in all mens' memories? And did not the Spaniſh Inquifition ther 
.reign in its bloodieſt terrors ? — But Z/izaberh neither aſked nor raiſed a 
angle mercenary ſoldier ! 
The policy of Flizaberh and the policy of Mr. Pitt were ſomewhat 
different. — Queen of a free republican people, it was her policy to che- 
riſh the ſpirit of Engliſh liberty, by ſtanding forth the patron and pro- 
tector of Dutch Republicans ; and ſteadily to reſiſt and eounteract on all 
occaſions that wet-nurſe of deſpotiſm the papacy. — It has been the 
licy of Mr. Pitt, the miniſter of a ſtate which (notwithſtanding the abuſe 
of words, and the 1 jargon of the day) is no other than a real 
eommonwealth or republic, e to proſeribe republicaniſm, as a thing 
peculiarly hateful; and, under his adminiſtration, we have ſeen 2 
corps of — cavalry forming at Name, the very body- guard of the 
Pope himſelf! Without being either prophets or fages, here we may 
diſcern the fn: of the times. When the Duke of Alangon, firuck with the 
wealth of Exgland, and the ſplendour and magnificence of its court, one 
day aſked Eleabeth where were her gxards, ſhe, turning the diſcourſe, 
evaded an anſwer ; but taking the duke ſoon after in her coach through 
the city, where ſhe received the cuſtomary marks of the affection of the 
22 Theſe, my lord, ſaid ſhe, are my guards, who have not only 
earts and ſwords, but purſes at my command: And they were guards 
— who preſerved her amid ſtorms for forty years, and crowned her 
with glory. 

Having thus touched once more on this ſubjeQ, + I ſhall proceed to 
offer the great outline of an organization and of arrangements, adapted, 
as I conceive, to the defence of the ſouth part of our iſland, by an arm- 
ed inhabitancy. The defence of Scotland may be provided for on fimilar 
Principles. R 

But I would have my reader clearly underſtand, I am not about to 
draw up any fanciful Utopian fcheme ; but merely to put into a practical 
ſhape, adapted to modern arms and the preſent times, the military ſyſtem 
of our great Ale, of which the folid foundations are laid ſo wide and 
fo deep in the law of England, that the purpoſed and treacherous neglect 
of centuries has not been ſufficient totally to deſtrey it; but, intrinfically 
wiſe, there it ſtill remains, ready for the ſalvation of our country as ſoon 
as we ſhalk have the good ſenſe to return to it. I ſhall not pedantically 
propoſe for military purpoſes, the direct revival of the particular tith- 
ings, hundreds, or wepon-tates f of Alfred, becauſe of the great alter- 
ations which time has wrought in our population, and of the inconvenient 
inequalities it would now produce; but dropping the letter, | ſhall adopt 
the ſpirit of his regulations, and give the ſyſtem ſuch a form as I believe 
be would, if now in being, give it himſelf. His bond of immediate 


3 Peqhle r Barrier, Introd. v. 1780. Commonwealth in Dawgery 97, 1794. Blackflom, 
127 „ 

+ See, The Commonwealth in Danger, and The Conflitutional Defence of England Inter- 
nal and External. | 

+ The fame as hundred, or an union of ten irh, Which again was an union of tte 
fouſeholds, The hundred is ſaid to have acquired the name of weaptontabe, becauſe the hun- 
dredors in their meetings, were uſed to touch each others wegfeons in token of hdality —4 
Wegiance, I ſhall therefore henceſor ward write this word WEAPONTAKE, , 
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connection, dependence, union, and ſuretiſhip, does not, fo far as I 
know, appear to have extended beyond the hundred, although all the 
hundreds in one county were, I preſume, equally ſubjeQ to the ſheriff. ® 
In reſpe& of police, his ſyſtem in its happy effects s unrivalled in 
kiſtory ; and we alſo know that, in reſpect of national defence, notwith- 
Rm the vaſt inequality of counties, it was completely competent to 
its end. ; 

But formidable as were Alfred's foreign enemies, the Danes, they were 
not to be compared to the modern French, whoſe military knowledge and 
2 are at leaſt equal to any thing ever experienced amongſt mankind. 

Were Alfred therefore now to riſe from his grave to bleſs us with his w iſ- 
dom, we believe he would caſt an indignant frown on the motley military 

tchwork of miniſters, made up of all diſcordant materials; and we 

oubt not, that in adapting his ſyſtem of government to the preſent ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances of E- any interna! avd external, he would in 
ſome light degree vary his original arrangements. In conſequence, on one 
hand, of that original minuteneſs, and of that order and arrangement, 
by which he wrought ſuch miracles of police; and in conſequence alſo 
of the good effects of many ages of civilization, of which he laid ſuch 
admirable foundations, he would now ſee lefs occaſion than originally, 
for a cloſe attention to the /maller diviſions on his ſcale; whereas, on the 
other hand, in confequence of the gigantic magyitude and tremendous 
power of the republican empire of modern France, and a very different 
mode of warfare from that of antient times, he doubtleſs would perceive 
the larger diviſions on the ſcale now demanded the principal care, and 
ſome alteration ; and that there was à neceſſity of henceforward eſtabliſh- 
ing, for the purpoſes of national defence, that bond of immediate con- 
nection, dependence, union, and ſuretiſhip between the weapontakes and 
fuperior diviſions of the country, which, for the purpoſes of police, he ef- 
tabliſhed between the hou/abolds and tithings ; and this I accordingly con- 
kder as a fundamental principle in our ſyſtem of defence, on which too 
much ſtreſs cannot be laid. 

Remembering then, that we live on an iſland ; that our ſea-coaft is the 
frontier of our country; and that the beſt diſpoſition of our military 
torce, matt be that which beſt provides for the ſecurity of this frontier, 
and without expence; it will follow, that we ought to act on a ſyſtem 
which ſhall completely unite the inhabitants of the interior with thoſe of 
the coaſt, in intexeſt and duty; and one by which not a particle of na- 
tional force can lie inert and inactive, when wanted for the defence of 
our country ! 

It is therefore propoſed, to divide Epg/and into eight military grand 
diviſions, and ſixteen ſubdiviſions, according to the annexed map. Here 
it will be feen, that each, except the central grand diyifion, has its due 
ſhare of the coaſt, and an extenſive inland territory ; and that the ſame 
— 232 belong 2 2 ſe . the ſame grand divi- 

s. It will alſo * at the whole of the interior part of Englard, 
not 1acluded in theſe maritime grand divifio 5 ini 0 
vin er 1 grand divifions, forms the remaining, or 

5 the map is too {mall for a complete explanation, it is thought beſt 
to give the following 2 —— grand diviſions, by — the 
points through which their boundary lines are iatenged to paſs. 


7 2 But bis care was bounded by former eftabliſhraerits. He ſeems to have divided 4un- 
0 eds into tythings. With tegird to countries and hundregs, he only ſubject ed them to & 
form of greater method and rule,” 9 Paper. on Antig. of Bug. Conft. 251, 256 
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Ist. or North-Eaſt military grand diviſion. 
From Berwick, the boundary line to run ſouthward, along the eoaſts of 
Northumberland, Durham and Yorkſhire, to the Humber: Then weſt. 
ward, by Whitgift, Thorne and Doncafter, to Sheffield: Then north- 
ward, by Barnſley, Woodall, and Afkrig, to the north-weſt extremity of 
Northumberland: And thence eaftward, along the borders of Scotland, 
to Berwick again. „ 
This 8 diviſion to be ſubdivided by a line from the Tees, by 
Yarm and Midlam, to Woodal. f | 
The objects of prime importance upon or near the coaſt of this grand 
diviſion, are Newcaſtle and Sunderland, with their Collieries, on which 
London is dependant : alſo the valuable port of Hull. 


IId. or Eaſt military grand-diviſion. 

From the Humber, the boundary line to run ſouthward, along the 
coaſts of Lincolnſhire, Norfolk and Suffolk, to Harwich : Then weſt- 
ward, by the Stour, Neyland, Saffron Walden, and Royſton, to Biggleſ- 
wade : Then north-weſtward. and northward, by Harroid, Wellingbo- 
rough, Harborough, Leiceſter, Kegworth, and Alfreton, to Sheffield: 
8 1 thence caſtward, by Doncaſter, Thorne, and Whitgiſt, to the Hum- 
ber again. 

This grand diviſion to be ſubdivided, . by a line from Foſdyke Waſh, 
by Spalding, and Stamford, to Harborough. | X 

Its objects of prime importance, upon or near the coaſt, are Bofton, 
Yarmouth, Norwich, and the port of Harwich, | 


IIId. or South-Eaſt military grand diviſion. 

From Harwich, the boundary line to run ſouthward and weſtward 
along the coaſts of Eſſex, Kent and Suſtex, to Shoreham : Then north- 
ward, ſomewhat weſterly, by Bramber and Guilford, to Maidenhead ; 
and then ſamewhat eaſterly, by Amerſham and Luton, to Biggleſwade : 
And thence, eaſtward by Royſton, Saffron Walden, and the Stour, to 
Harwich again. 5 | . 25 

hop ſubdivided, by a line fram the Nore up the Thames, to Maid- 
enhead. | 7 

Its maritime objects of prime importance; are Sheerne/i and Dover. 
NMB. The Dutch once burnt Chatbamn. 

IVth. or South military grand diviſion. r : 

From Shoreham, the line to run weſtward, round the Ifle of Wight, 
and along the coaſts of Hampſhire and Dorſet, to Abbotſbury : Then 
northward, by Sherborne, and Shepton Mallet, to the Glouceſterſhire 
ſide of Briſtol : Then up the Severn to Glouceſter: Then ſouth-eaſtward 
by Cirenceſter, Lichlade, Farringdon, Wallingford, and Henley, to 
Maidenhead: And thence ſouthward, by Guilford and Bramber to Shore- 
ham again. - | : 

To be ſubdivided, by a line from Chriſtchurch, Ringwood, Saliſbury, 
Ambreſbury, Marlborough, and Highworth, to Lechlade. + | 

Beſides Poku/mouth — the Iſe of Wight (the latter of which uſed to 
be ſhamefully neglected) we have in this grand diviſion the city of 
| Chicheſter, the ports of Lymington, Pool, and Weymouth. N 

Vth. or South-Weſt military grand diviſion. | . 

From Abbotſbury, the line to run weſtward and ſouth-weſtward, __ 
the coaſts of Dorſet, Devon and Cornwall, to the Land's-End; an 
north-eaſtward up the Briſtol Channel and along the coaſt of Somerlet, 
to the Glouceſterſhire fide of Briſtol : And thence by Shepton-Mallety 


% . 


and Sherborne, to Abbotſbury again. 


To be ſubdivided, by a line from Dartmouth, by Oakhampton,' to 
Biddeford. S. ; 0 
"" Hate . we have the ports of Exmenth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Fowey, 
Falmouth, and Briftel, and others of ſmaller note. 


Wich. or Weſt military grand diviſion, N cock 

From Glouceſter, the line to run down the Severn, and weftward N 
the coait of South Wales, to St. George's Channel: Then northward, 
aud afterwards eaſtward, along the coalts of South and North Wales, to 
the Dec: Than eaſtward, to Cheſter and Tarporley: And thence ſouth- 
ward, by Whitchurch, Shrewſbury, Ludlow, and Ledbury, to Glou- 
ceſter again. ; | 83 Oy. TE 
Io be {ubdivided, by a line fram Abereaſtwith in Cardigan Bay, by 
Rhyadergowy and Knighton, to Ludlow. | een Sel 

On the coatts of this grand diviſion, there is no object of prime im- 
portance that is in danger: Mi{ford-Haven cannot be deſtroyed. 

VIIth. or North-Weſt military grand diviſion. . . 4 chk 

From the Dee, the line to run nothward, along the coaſts of Cheſhire, 
Lancalhire and Cumberland, to Solway-Firth: Then north-eaſtward a- 
long the border af Scotland, to the north-weſt extremity of Northumber- 
land: Then ſouthward, by Aſkrig, Woodal and Barniley, to Sheffield: 
And thence weſterly, by Tideſwell, Macclesfield, Middlewich, Tarpor- 
ley, and Cheſter, to the Dee again. 

To be ſubdivided, by a line from Lancaſter, by Black Burton, te 

Here we have Cheſter, Liverpool, Lancaſter and Whitehaven to take 
care of | 

A bill has been recently brought into parliament to enable the inhay 
bitants of Liverpool to provide for the defence of their town, by artillery, 
&c. and Mr. Pitt intimated that the proviſions of that bill ought to bs 
applied generally for the ſecurity of maritime objects. The ſyſtem of 
defence laid down in theſe pages, by uniting with every part of the 
coaſt its due proportion of the interior country, in ane common bond of 
intereſt and duty, and the expence to be ſupported out of one common 
fund, the writer truſts will be found the beſt that can be adopted. 

In reſpect to coaſt-tcowng of trade, which are depoſitories of great 
wealth, and are in the fitugtions of greateſt danger, ſuch as Liverpool, 
Briſtol, Poole, Norwich, Hull, Newcaſtle, Sc. the inhabitants, and im- 
mediate owners of the wealth, ought doubtleſs to contribute more largely 
to the general expences of the propoſed ſyſtem of defence, than the in- 
habitants of the interior parts of the grand diviſions; but this would be 
a ſubject for parliamentary wiſdom, * Th 

VIIIch. or Central military grand diviſioͤn. | 

From Sheffield, at the ſouth-weſt corner of the Iſt grand diviſion, the 
boundary line to ran ſouthward and ſouth-eaſtward, tkirting the IId, or 
eaſt grand diviſion, to Biggleſwade: Then ſouthward, ſcirting the IIId, 
or ſouth-eaſt grand diviſion, to Maidenhead : Then ' weſtward and north- 
ward, ſkirting the IVth, or ſouth grand divifion, to Glouceſter ; and 
ſcirting alſo the VIth, or weſt grand ivelion, to Ta rley : And thence 
6altward, ſkirting the VIIth, or -north-weſt grand diviſion, to Sheffield 
again. 
Jo be ſubdivided, by a line from Ledbury, by Alceſter, and Coven- 
by, to Leiceſter. 15 eee, rl * 

In conſulting the annexed map, in which the author's ideas of the bek - 
mititary diviſion of Scotland Fr - — 42 reader is to under: 
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Rand, that che true boundary lines of the grand and ſub-diviſions, would 
not in reality be ſo ſtraight as they appear upon the map; but ought, 
according to gircumſtances (chiefly the circumſtance of population) to 
wind in their courſes to the right or to the left, ſo as never to cut 3 
pariſh aſunder, but always to throw the whole of it into the grand divi- 
Ron, or ſub-diviſion, in which its inbabitanq ſhould be moſt wanted, for 
the great object of the plan, 

It is propoſed, that each of the firſt ſeven of theſe military grand divi- 
flons ſhould be wholly anſwerable, to the utmoſt of its ability, for the de- 
fence of its maritime frontier ; and liable to ſuſtain the charge of this de- 
fence by an _ aſſeſſment on property throughout its territory; with the 
exception of fortifying docks, or for other objects properly national, and 
for which parliament onght to provide; and with the farther exception 
of having, on occaſion of real attack, ſuch a certain reaſonable reim- 
burſement of a part of the expence from the central grand diviſion, (to 
which every maritime grand divifion would be a protection) as parlia- 
ment ſhoukd direct. Thus the inhabitants of the coaſt and of the moſt 
inland parts, would be completely linked together in one intereſt and one 
duty, and the exertion of all would be equally inſured, on the ſame 
principle of law that we now, in caſes of loſs by riot or inſurrection, 
recover other da of the Hundred, becauſe it was the duty of its in- 
habitancy to have defended our property; every perſon who ſhould ſuf. 
fer in his property from invaſion of foreign enemies, ought equally to 
have his remedy at law, againſt the whole inhabitancy of the military 
ſub-diviſion or grand diviſion; not only as a matter of juſtice but of 

ſound policy. 

But as the Vth or South Weſt military grand diviſion, would have a 
double maritime frontier to defend, with comparatively a ſmall inland 
territory and population for the ſupply of military ſtrength; and as the 
central grand diviſion would have no coaſt of its own, and would be 
very fruitful in people, it ought at all times of danger to furniſh ſtrong 

ermanent ſuccours towards the ſecurity of that weaker and more ex- 
poſed grand diviſion ; eſpecially, as places of ſuch importance as Plz. 
wouth and Briſtol lie within its limits. 

Nor is this all the military ſervice to be required of the central grand 
diviſion; it being intended as a reſource to all the others; and its mili- 
tary force deſigned as a corps de reſerve, for ſupporting any and every 
other grand diviſion that ſhould ſtand in need of afliftange ; abutting at 
ſome point upon every one of them except the Vth. for whoſe —_— 
pon is already made, its ſuccours would always be at hand ; the 

elligence of an enemy's appearance would be its ſignal for — 
a competent part of its force in the moſt convenient quarters, to be hel 
in readineſs for a march: but ſuch force ought not to advance until ac- 
tual neceſſity required, and the proper orders arrived, 

But, in order that neither the induſtry of the country might be too 
much interrupted, ® nor its tranquillity unneceſſarily diſturbed, it is pro- 
poſed that each military ſub-diviſion (being a conſiderable tract of coun- 
try) ſhould, in the fin inflence, be anſwerable for repelling invaſion on 
its on | hay” on frontier, if ſuch invaſion were not very formidable; 
nor ſhould the forces of the other part, even of the ſame grand diviſion, 


The nſe of ſtanding armies depopulates in two ways; as it not only deprives induſtry 
of ſo many hands as the armies contain, but it greatly diſcourages matrimony, and the rear- 
ing of families. Beſides which, the diſſolute manners of a profeſſional foldiery have perni- 
eious effedty in fociety, which it ſhould be an object of every wiſe ftazefman as much 2 
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erarch to its affitance without expreſs orders from the commanding offl- 
cer of that grand diviſion; much leſs ſhould the ſuccours from the cęn- 
tral grand diviſion paſs their own boundary, without a like order. 

And whatever part of the armed inhabitancy, whether of the coaft or 
the interior, ſhould be thus, by proper authority, called into the field, 
there need be no hefitation on account of pay, as every pariſh might in- 
ſtantly raiſe ſeven or fourteen days pay for its ſupplementary men, the 
houſeholders defraying for the time their own expences; previous ar- 
rangements being always in readineſs for expeditiouſly bringing a ſure 
market to every camp or collected force, and for preventing an extrava- 
gant riſe in the price of proviſions. But as all exp-nce is to be alt- 
mately borne by a levy on the inhabitants of the grand divihon at large, 
the actual appearance of an eneiny ſhould be the fignal. for making ſuch 
a levy as certain magiſtrates, fituated near the coaſt, ſhould in ſuch caſes 
be authoriſed to direct, to be paid into the military cheſt, for ſupporting 
the troops until they could return to their homes. And, in order to pro- 
vide againſt the inconvenience of a flow collection when diſpatch were 
neceſſary, the ſame magiſtrates ought alſo to be empowered to draw ſuch 
ſubſiſtence money, in the firſt inſtance, in much larger propor ions from 
the pariſhes near the coaſt than would be their juſt ſhare of expence on 
ſettling the account: And a farther power, that of borrowving money for 
the occaſion, ought likewiſe to be veſted in thoſe particular magiſtrates; 
who could find no difficulty in ſo doing, as the bankers and other mo- 
nied men would doubtlefs, at ſuch a ſeaſon, prefer having their caſh in 
the military cheſt, ſecured to them by the reſponſibility of the whole 

rand divifion, than in their own keeping. The military treaſurer of 
the grand diviſion, when the ſervice were over, would adjuſt all theſe 
money tranſa&ions. 

And here it may not be improper to note the probability, that an ac- 
tual deſcent of an enemy upon our coaſt, which, in the preſent ſtate of 
things would produce a variety of ill conſequences, would, under the 
ſyſtem propoſed, enrich the -military cheſt, and furniſh means of invi- 
gorating the ſyſtem, or improving our defenſive arrangements; for we 
may preſume, that, although a levy were made, adequate to make good 
the pay of every man who marched, a majority of the houſeholders 
would think fo lightly of a few days duty, and the expence attending it, 
that they would leave in the cheſt, for public purpoſes, the pay that ſhould 
be due to them. 

A certain number of tents and camp utenſils might, if neceſſary, be 
always in readineſs near the coaſt, at the moſt convenient points; but 
from the nature of the ſyſtem of defence here propoſed, and the extreme 
ſhortneſs of time that it were likely for the troops ever to be aſſembled, 
fuch roviſion of tents, &c. need but be very moderate: Nor, indeed, 
confidering that tents are only ſheets of canvas; that blankets and tin 
_—_— are » 1 in wy _ and that canteens might be made 

ul articles of furniture, does there appear neceſſity for collecting 
ſtores of ſuch things at all? —_— : | 

It being no unuſual thing for a long ſheet, doubled. at the foot of 2 
bed and turned upwards again, to ſerye as a pair of ſheets, it would 
only be neceſſary, in order to be at all times provided with tents, that 
families of certain deſcriptions ſhould be required to ufe ſome ſheets of 
this kind, 1 feet long and 6 wide. By having the poles and the ſheets 
of uniform dimenſions, a tent might at pleaſure be made to hold 3, or 
6, or g, or 12 men, &c. the length of the tent being increaſed by the 
addition of one ridge-pole for every three men; and, every ſueet fhquld 
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cover one ridge- pole, with a- ſmall overlap where. it joined the * 


ſheet. This union to be formed, as women faſten half their cloaths, by. 


mere pinning ; ſo that the ſheets might be united or ſeparated, and the 
tents lengthened or ſhortened as convenience required. Now, whether 
a tent were ong or ſhort, all the additional canvas ſtill wanted to com- 
plete it, would be a triangular piece for each end. 


SECTION X. 


NOW, ſuppoſing that, accord ing to Mr. Pitt, there are $00,000 rate- 
able houſes in England, it is firſt propoſed, that, with a very few excep- 
tions, every ſuch houſeholder, if able, ſhquld himſelf bear arms; the 
_ clergy, the King's cabinet miniſters, certain perſons whoſe civil official 
duties could not be diſpenſed with, all perſons above 60, the infirm, aud 
. thoſe of the female ſex, providing arms wherewith to arm a ſervant or 
dependant, or other truſty ſubſtitute; for whoſe good behaviour the 
races! ould be anſwerable. This we will call our proper militia, 
portion to their property, arms ſhould be provided for the uſe of a iv 
lementary militia, equal in number to half the proper militia, T 
upplementary militia to be all able-bodied men between 15 and 45; 
and ſelected, i» every pariſh, in proportion to the number of rateavle 
ouſes ; and the ſupplementary arms ſhould be kept in thoſe houſes in the 
pariſh, which were rated higheſt to the window tax, and only one ſuch 
muſquet in a houſe. As far as there ſhould be a defect in voluntary 
offers, theſe ſupplementary men to be drawn by lot; and themſelves and 
the males of the whole pariſh, of every deſcription, anſwerable for their 
good behaviour on the principle of the antient frank pledge in the 
tithing, &c. | | 
. To cut up by the roots all unneceſſary expence, and to baniſh all hiring 
of men to perform that defence which is the common duty of all, it 
ſhould be made the duty either of an able-bodied ſon; or of the ſervant 
of higheſt confidential truſ? in every rateable houſe, to bear arms, if able, 
as the ſubſtitute of his tather or employer, if ſuch father or employer 
were unable; and for every rateable houſe of an occupier who had no 
ſon or male ſervant able to hear arms, there. ſhould be one more arms- 
bearing man drawn in manner aforeſaid from thoſe not charged with the 
gxpence of arms. Thus our national force, old and young, would con- 
fit of TWELVE HUNDRED ,THOUSAND WELL-ARMED MEN. But if 
any of our houſeholders are already too grievouſly burthened with taxes 
to be able without diſtreſs to purchaſe a ſtand of arms, all ſuch perſons, 
on proper proof, might be exempted from the expence; but, as being 
perſons more intereſted in preſerving peace and tranquillity than many 
others, they ought ſtill to be liable to perſonal ſervice, to be claſſed 
2 the ſupplementary militia, and to = provided with arms accord- 
ly. 5 . 
: Phis national force ought to be organized according to youth, man- 


hood, and declining years, and the proper duties aligned to each claſs \ 


according to a regular ſyſtem. And, in organizing ſuch numerous bodies 
of men, it would de eaſy. to caſt them into a variety of 2 correſpond- 
ing in ſome degree to the different claſſes in ſociety; ſo as by no means to 
confound the civil ranks of men in their military duties; but rather to 
Mark the gradations more diſtinly, _- . . 1 
Then ſuppoſing the more aged and leſs able claſies of this militia te 


Then, at the expence of the rateable houſeholders collectively, in pro- 
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amount colle&ively to 200,000 men, there would fill remain a force, 


after the rate of ons HUnNDAED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
FIGHTING MEN. for every grand diviſion of the coaſt, beſides a reſerve 
of ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND more, to pour 
down as an overwhelming torrent upon invaders, whenever they ſhould 
dare to ſet their foot on Engliſh The population of the grand di- 
viſions, I know, would vary; but that muſt be in proportion to the po- 
at ſtake, and therefore diſproportions of force, inſtead of an im- 
ion, would be the contrary. | 
Under ſuch a national regimen, could the threats of invaſion ever ex- 
cite any other than mirthfu] or contemptuous ſenſations? Or could even 
the deſcent of ten times twenty thouſand men, on as many ſub-diviſions 
of our coaſt at the ſame inſtant, render it even neceſſary to give, to any 
other part of the Gary, intelligence of the event, before the raſh in- 
vaders ſhould either be driven into the ſea or captured? But what, on 
our preſent ſyſtem of defence * might be the effect of ſuch combined at- 
tacks, I would rather the reader ſhould refle& on than experience. 
Theſe military ſub-diviſions of the country hang again more minutely 
divided, by an union of contiguous pariſhes into e 
ing each ove member to E and having its proper magiſtracy 
and police within itſelf, both in reſpe& to civil and military duties and 
arrangements, we have the outline of a ſyſtem, by which, at once, li- 
Ty order, tranquillity, defence and c:xconomy, would be - happily 
combined, and completely ſecured. And how, in proceſs of time, the 
experience of advantage would point out ſuch further improvements, as 
ſhould amount to a complete renovation of the wiſe, inſtitutions of the 
immortal Alfred, adapted to modern times, need not now be mentioned. 
An intelligent inguirer concerning the military force proper for a free nation 
of extenſive dominion, ſpeaking of the proper union of civil and military 
power, obſerves, “ By the ola conſtitution of England, military power, 
«« diſtributed in the ſame ſalutary manner through the various ranks of 
people, under the juſt and neceſſary controul of the crown, szaLED 
* THR POSSESSION OY-THEIR CIVIL RIGHTS,” + 85 
Foreſeeing the great obligations I muſt have to Lord Hawkeſbury's 
Diſcourſe on the Eſtabliſhment of a National and Conſtitutional Force in 
England, originally publiſhed in 1757, I would inform my reader, that 
that work was written after the firſt attempt at obtaining the modern 
militia had failed in parliament; and that the ſucceſs of the meaſure 
ſhortly after, ought, in a-very great degree, to be attributed to the ar- 
guments of that book. The work, indeed, has uncommon merit, and 
ought to be in every Engliſhman's poſſeſſion ; and conſidering the ſtate of 
the nation at that time, it contains, perhaps, all upon the ſubject which 
a wiſe man could with iety then offer. Thoſe who know the hiſ- 
tory of the period in which it was written, muſt duly eſtimate the diffi- 
culty of accompliſhing the patriotic meaſure then carried, and can alone 
do juſtice to the judgment ſhewn by his Lordſhip, in confining his ex- 
ertions to a recommendation of the particular meaſure then in agitation. 
But ſuch is the nature of all policy intrinfically wiſe, that arguments 
in favour of a fingle ſtep in the line of reQtitude, muſt equally recom- 


This was written before the introduction of Mr. Dundai's af. What alteration 
att will produce we do not yet with cettaimy know. On that act R e 
w make in their proper ö | ws 
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ective diſtricts return- 
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mend another and another ſtep, as neceſſity ſhall require and opportuni 
ones His Lordſhip's foindation is the very ſame as that on 'whic 

"Build ; and, conſequently, in a work of ſuch merit reſting on that 
foundation, my ſuperſtructure muſt find the moſt ſolid ſupport. * If his 
Lordſhip, fince the publication of that work, ſhall be thought to have 
taken a line of political conduct not much in uniſon with the patriotiſm 
it diſplays, that is for him to reconcile to himſelf and the public : But 
ſuch a circamſtance muſt add to, rather than detract from, the value of 
the work; becauſe it was written when the mind was uninfluenced 
court favour, or the faſcinations of power, and appears to have been 
dictated by a pure love of Englich liberty, guided by a ſuperior know. 
ledge of the Engliſh Conſtitution. I ſcarcely, indeed, recolle& a ſenti- 
ment in it, to which my mind did not cordially aſſent, except in one 
= 792 and that not in principle but in mere o INN. It will be 
und in page 67. 5 | | 
That the perfection of military frengtb, as applied to Derexct, lies in 
the perfection of political liberty, no man at all inſtructed in the ſcience of 

overnment can doubt; but, in the Engliſh Conſtitution, and Common 

w, military ſtrength and political liberty are fo completely interwoven, 
it is impoſſible their uniôn ſhould be overlooked by the moſt careleſs 
obſerver of our legal hiſtory ; and Lord Liverpool, (for fach is now his 
title) accordingly, begins his admirable work in theſe words: 

„ 'The Conſtitution of every free Government is ſubject from — to 
te time to a ſort of dangerous crifts, which demands the attention of all 
« who are. concerned for its preſervation; a body, whoſe parts are fo 
« various and ſo nicely framed, is by nature liable to frequent diſorders, 
The flutuation of property, the changes of manners or diſpoſttion in 
the people, and the f/ting of power from one neighbouring fate to an- 
*. other, « maſt variouſly affect it. Tn, abſolute monaxchies, evils of this 
« kind ſeldom happen, and are eaftly removed by tlie interpoſition of 
* that power whoſe will is the fimple and ſole refource of ſuch a go- 
« vernment; but in the more complicated machine of a free ſtate, 
1% greater caution muſt be uſed : If the conſtitution is only through age 
« 1mpaired, 1T MUST BE CALLED BACK TO ITS FIRST PRINCI- 
«'pLES; but if ſome. new emergency has ariſen, a new remedy muſt be 
applied; ſuch an one, however, as is agreeable to the nature of the con- 
« /ution, and capable of being woven into the very ſpirit of it, leſt it 
* ſhould chance to form an intereſt contrary to it, and in the event 
prove more fatal than the diſorder. 

The hiſtory of this country abounds with more of theſe critical fe- 
« riods than any other; and it is owing to the proper uſe our anceſtors 
% made of them, that our government has long been advancing by va- 
«© rious ſteps towards perfection; they withſtood the repeated attempts 
v both of papal innovation and regal oppreflion ; and though their 
i ſtruggles frequently produced violent fevers in the ſtate, yet the confti- 
* tution always came forth in more perfect health, and (ome new fecurity 
«© was obtained for our freedom; and whilſt almoſt every other nation of 
«* Europe, who, like us, deſcended from one free and common ſtock, 
«long ago became the ſubjects of arbitrary power, and reſigned their 
« liberty, this Country has always proved a faithful guardian of that 
« ſacred depoſit, and has alone improved the blefling.” _ 3 
1 Arg can be more juſt than theſe reflections; nor can avy thing, [ 
apprehend, be more.obvious, == that our country 13 now again arrived 


et one of thoſe « critical periods, in which „ it muſt be called back 
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the criſis (if I may be allowed the exprefiion) has been growing more 


K in oppolition to the writings and ſpeeches of men moſt diſtin- 
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« to its firſt principles,” agreeably to the anxious wiſhes of the moſt in- 
telligent friends of the conſtitution, expreſſed in their frequent petitions, 
d in innumerable writings for twenty years paſt; during which period 


and more critical, until, ax length, the increaſe of external danger and 
internal difficulty, have impreſſed the pecefſity of reform even on the 
minds of the molt unrefleRing ; and nothing ſtands in the way but the 
idle bugbear of an ALARM, Which, in the courſe of theſe pages will, I. 
truſt, be found we without any foundatian in reaſon or nature, and, 
indeed, a diſgrace to the age; an effeR ealily to be traced up to its 
proper cauſe, an interelted and corrupt delulign. wh; | 
this ſubject, of the neceſſity of reform, perhaps the writer may 

claim to have an opinion not 3 unworthy of attention, as for 
more than twenty years his pen has been engaged in the cauſe, and fre- 


uiſhed for learning, genius and wit, of any this ape has produced, On 
Nis ſubject he can honeſtly ſay, that all this learning, genius, and wit, 
have, in his judgment, vaniſhed before #5}, Amp erurhs of the congTITU- 
ion, like vapours before the ſun; and he himſelf, fo far as he has had 
a ſhare in the controverſy, aſſumes no other merit than that of ſteadily. 
and perſeveringly holding up thoſe truths, to confound and diſgrace the 
lily ſophiſtries of perverted talents ; nor has the cauſe the ſmalleſt oc- 
caſion to ſhrink at the new attack made upon it by the ſatirical author of 
be Purſuits of Literature ; as, in a ſubſequent ſection, the writer will 
endeavour to ſhew. a | 
ven now, humiliated as we are, and apparently on the eve of ruin, 
ſo juſt in his opinion is the reaſoning of the noble lord, that provided 
e have the wiſdom and virtue to reform our government, our conſtitu- 
tion would once more revive and “ come forth in more perſe& health” 
you it ever yet enjoyed. In this animating hope he is not only con- 
med by the noble Jord's general reaſoning, but from a conſideration of 
the ſpecific reſorms in contemplation; and how xecgarily they mult af- 
ford us © new ſecurities for our freedom,” being perfectly “ agteeable 
„ to the nature of the conſtitution, and capable of being woven into 
« the very ſpirit of it.” | | 
Or rather, they are already of its very eſſence; and, if effected, would 
unite the practice with the theory of the conſtitution, more perfectly 
than ever was yet experienced. Daly eſtimating the effects of ſuch a 
cauſe, and the advantage of that ſuperior knowledge in the ſcience of 
government now poſſeſſed beyond what was at any period known to our 
eſtors, we ſhould have a juſt right to expect this © more perfect 
alth“ in future, as a natural and, indeed, a neceſſary conſequence of 
the meaſure; for why our conſtitution ſhould not now go on ** advanc- 
ing toward perfection,“ as it has done on all former occaſions, on the 
apphcation of remedies and reforms, no rational and ſober man will 
maintain. | 
That the writer has been guided by the ſame views of his ſubject as. 
thoſe taken by his lordſhip, will now appear; for in page 15, he ſays, 
Our Saxen anceſtors, as much as they are ridiculed EE. Ignorance . 
and barbarity, were poſſeſſed of one piece of knowledge, ſuperior in 
real uſe to many modern refinements, I mean that of wiſely conſti- 
«« tuting civil ſocieties ; their military eftabliſhments were, however, the 


« diftinguiſhing parts of their 9 5 by theſe they. were a bound 
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% of the militia fill continued in the ſame hands ; the 


«© WERE CONSTANTLY MUSTERED; 
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© to the defence of their country, whenever it was attacked; and the 
% nature indeed of ſociety ſeems to require, that they who enter into it 
«« for the preſervation of their property, ſhould equally join in repelling 
« any attempt that might be made upon it. This obligation, therefore, 
«© was the common fealty and allegiance aubich every native owed, and 
« which, if neglected or refuſed, according to the old Saxon law, ren- 
r« dered the party guilty of High Treaſon againſt his country, and his 
« eftate under the penalty of forfeiture. Theſe were called forth into 
« ſervice as often as occaſion required, by command of the general af. 
« ſembly-or Gemot; and ſo far was the chief magiſtrate from having 
* any authority in this reſpect, that as long as our anceſtors remained in 
* Germany, he was himſelf occaſionally choſen by the ſame aſſembly 
that gave orders for this militia to march: But when the Saxons came 
« over into this iſland, and the office of principal magiſtrate, through 
« the neceſſity of affairs, from temporary became 28 the power 
ing indeed went 

« in and out before his people, and led them to battle, but he could not 
« legally call them out into ſervice without the common conſent ; and 
% though, on ſome __ and extraordinary events, the uſual forms of 
„% government in thoſe ſimple ages might be omitted, and the people, 
% confiding in their prince, might come forth at his ſole motion to de- 
„ fend their country, yet this they did upon the conſideration of the 
«« neceſlity,. not from any opinion of the rig t; ONCE A YEAR THEY 
| and when they went to war, 

*. they collected themſelves together in thoſe little bodies called decen- 
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% naries, » and thereby each man fought in the fight of his relations or aſ- 


% themſelves from any farther —_ 


c this conſiſted, were bound to thoſe duties, not as. ſ 


« fociates, Their rule of diſcipline was ſtrict; it was not, however, 
« ſettled at the diſcretion of the prince, but by the orders of the ge- 
% neral Gemot. | : 

c At length, however, when the feodal tenures came to be 
on the old Saxon conſtitution, another ſpecies of militia was then in 
% vogue, more acceptable to princes of an arbitrary turn of mind than 
« the former, as being more ſubje& to their commands; this may be 
* termed the feodal militia, to diftinguiſh it from the other, which I 
4% call the Saxon or National.“ 8 

His lordſhip then traces the hiſtory of theſe two jarring ſyſtems; and, 
ſpeaking of the 22 he ſays, in page 20: But the power of the 
** crown over this militia cannot be urged as an argument in favour of 
% the ſame claim over any other ſpecies ; ſince the 8 of whom 

ubjeAs but as ten- 

« ants; not as freemen but as dependents ; not from any principle of the 
« conſtitution but only by the law of zenures : F As tenants, they were 
« diſtrained if they omitted their duty; and, as tenants, they freed 
tion by quitting their fee, &c.” 
And noticing the ſtatute of 13th Edward I. touching the free or Saxon 
militia, he adds, ©* Conſtables were to. be choſen twice every year, who 
in their reſpective hundreds, were to have THE 1NSPECTION or 
* ARMS, and to preſent defaulters, according to the ancient affize.” p. 22. 
It was provided, © that none ſhall be diſtrained to $0 out of their 
« counties,” unleſs becauſe of the neceſſity of the ſudden coming of 


0 ſtrange enemies into the realm; (23) and, under the nn. _ 


® The tenth part of a take or hundred 
t Long fince dung ddl by af of parliament, 
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now offered to the conſideration of the public, it will I truſt be ſeen, 
that the emboching — a militia ; ſyſtematically marching it to a difaxce 


from its own ing it up as a fandin e for ſeveral years 
ther; and with thi ſims expence as the o ſtanding forces ; are 
miſchievous inventions, utterly unneceſſary to national ce, while 


the inconveniences are great and obvious, 

His lordſhip then proceeds to touch upon the cauſes of the decline of 
the free Saxon militia 3 amongſt theſe he notices our foreign wars, and 
civil commotions ; in neither of which the national militia could have 
« any concern; the former being carried on by volunteers, and the 


other by flodal troops, or fuch tenants as the contending parties could . 


reſpectively bring into the field. Coming down to Henry VII. he fays, 
% This King was of too arbitrary a turn of mind to be fond of a national 
« militia ; every of the conſtitution was declining apace, and Henry, 
« and all his deſcendants of the family of Tudor, e too frequent 
« infringements upon it; troops of this fort were 1 now indeed 
« to be wnfaſbionable in Europe ; Lewis XI. had lately eſtabliſhed a 


« flanding force in France ; an Henry, who had ſpent his days of exile 


« in that part of the world, had learnt from thence, how 'unfit a con- 
* 2 militia was for the illegal purpoſes of prerogative.” (26.) 
ut on his lordſhip's words in the cloſe of this part of his work, it is 
very important to make a few remarks: After noticing the repeal in 
the firſt of James J. of an act of Mary, touching © a new aſſeſſment of 
« arms, &c.”” he adds, that “in the rawenty-firff ® of the ſame king, the 
« 13th of Edward I. was alſo taken away; ſo that rhis Bhecies of a 
« militia ſeems, by theſe repeals, to have been wholly extinguiſhed 3 and 
* though that great obligation (which every member of ſociety muſt 
« always be under, and which was one of the firſt principles of our con- 
« flitution) of being obliged to defend the community, whenever it was 
« attacked, could not but ſtill ſubſiſt ; yet as no poſitive law was left to 
« direct the ſubject in what manner he was to give his aſſiſtance, the 
% whole remained in confuſion and uncertainty, and from hence in part 
« aroſe that variety of opinions on this head, and thoſe unhappy con- 
«« tentions which we meet with in the ſucceeding reign.” | 
His lordſhip did not obſerve, that the 33d of Henry VITL-c. 9. which 
ſtrongly inforced the poſſeſſion of ſuch weapons as were then come into 
military = as well as the conſtant exerciſe and practice of arms, under 
penalty for neglect, ſtill bore its teſtimony to the exiſtence of the antient 
militia ; and he ſeems not to have been ſufficiently impreſſed with this 
very material truth, that the antient Saxon militia for defence of the 
nation againſt * outward enemies, + and the power of the county ** for 
to keep the peace,” t were one and the ſame body of men, and, even 
to this moment, includes the whole civil ſtate, from the duke to the 
<< peaſant ;” || and “ that the common, and ſtatute laws of the realm, 
*in force at this day, give the civil ſtate in every county a power, 
which, if it were perfectly underſtood and continually prepared, would 
«« effeQually quell any riot or inſurrection, without aſſiſtance from the 
** military, and even without the modern riot act.“ But we owe it to 
the perſpicuity of the author laſt quoted, chat the ſtatutes of James J. 


hs By miſtake of the Printer, made the /wenty-fifth, a period to which James did not 


33 Henry VIII. e. 13 Edward J. 2. c. 6. _ 
Nut Inquiry inte the 14. Mode of fuppireciing Riots, p 14, 11. 
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« removed the zece/izy only, and not the | having arms, for 
«« to keep the peace.” And in. juſtice to Janes, it aber 175 2 
that to have compelled every one in 5 time, to have furniſhed them- 
loves with arms and armour long fallen into diſuſe, would have been 
a ure 9 A. 15:44 

The flatute of Wincheſter, which he repealed, commanded, * That 
« every man have in his hou'e Harne“ for to keep the peace, after the 
e antient afſize; that is to lay, every man between 15 years of age and 
% 60 years, (hall be aſſeſſed and sworn to armpur, atcording to the 
« quantity of their lands, and goods; that is, to wit, from fifteen 
«« pounds lands, and goods forty marks, an hauberke, a breaſt- plate of 
* iron, a ſword, a knife, and an horſe; and from ten pounds of lands, 
* and twenty marks goods, an hauberke, a breaſt-plate of iron. a (word, 
« and a knife;” and ſo downwards through ſeveral other degrees, to 
the leaſt oppulent claſſes. 

The repeal therefore of a ſtatute that in its lerter was become bur. 
thenſome and uſeleſs, was unqueltionably right; but why James did not 
revive its fdirit, by a ſtatute adapted to the arms at that time in uſe, his 
lordſhip well explains to us, in what he has ſaid about a free militia 
having grown ** unfaſhionable in Europe,” and in a ſubſequent obſerva- 
tion (p. 65.) that “arbitrary 7 have for theſe three laſt centuries 
« neglected their militias, and for their own views rendered them pu- 
«4 poſely uſeleſs and undiſciplined.” 

hence it is remarked by Sir Wm. Jenas (p. 11.) „It is in every 
4 one's mouth, that, in all violent breaches of the peace, the ſheriff of 
d the county is not only authorized. but commanded to raiſe the 
« comitatus, and forcibly to ſuppreſs the tumult ; but if. moſt of th 
% who uſe this expreſſion, will examine their owa minds, they will 
< preſently perceive, that they utter words which convey to them no 
< diſtin& idea, and that he powwer of the county, like many other 
« in nature and juriſprudence, is very ill aſcertained, and very amper- 
« fectly comprehended.“ opt 

„We cannot begin our inveſtigation,” ſays Sir William, 17 12.) 
«© under a more certain or more reſpeQable guide than Chief Jultice 
* Finexx, whoſe words I ſhall tranicribe from that more venerable re- 
«« poſitory of genuine Enghifb wiſdom, the year books: f At the begin- 
« ning,” ſays that learned judge, all the adminiſtration of juſtice was in 
e one hand, namely, in the crown ; then, after the multuplication of the 
« people, that adminiftration was diſtributed into countics, and the POW 
« qu, committed to a deputy in each county, viz. the fot or ſheriff ; 
&« dhe was the king's deputy to preſerve the peace and thus it is, that all 
4% people muſt, in obedience to him, be READY in defence of the realm, when 
1% enemies come : thus too was he aſſigned to be a conſervater of the peace, 10 
% puniſh malefators, to defend the realm when enemies invade it, to be at 
. tendant on the king in war-time, and to cauſe all people in bis county to ge 
. <f.quith the king to defend the land againſt enemies.” BS 

Now the whole object of the military part of the preſent work, is 
merely to promote the revival of this conflitutional power, under arrange 
ments adapted to modern arms, modern military ſcience, modern danger, 
and modern neceſlity; ſo that theſe reproaches, of ignorance in the 


people, and an in obſcurity in'the laws, may be away. 
* Meaning arms as Well a3 ert. © + 1H PH. 17. 
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IF under ſuch a ſyſtem as we have propoſed, the poſſibility of an hoſ- 
tile deſcent could be ſuppoſed, 3 not yet noticed would reſult. 
That part of the country, Which was the ſeat of war, would always be 
perfe ly, known to thoſe charged with its defence; and to excite their 
vigilance and inflame their courage, their own property and r 
their wives, parents, children and kindred, would be the immediate ob- 
jects of theit ptote chion. Theſe are conſiderations of no ſmall import- 
ance; but which are wholly defeated by the preſent rule, of always re- 
moving the militia from its own county. The inhabitants of the interior 
part of each ſab-diviſion, veing equally ſubje& to all expence from a pro- 
traction of the war with thoſe lying nearer the coaſt, would be prompt 
in bringing forward their ſuccours. c 

Of ſuitable depots in the interior of every ſub - diviſion, for the cattle 
and corn, and other proviſion to be conveyed to from the coaſt in caſe 
of a detent, I ſay nothing; as, for reaſons hereafter to be aſſigned, they 
will be found unneceſſary. But if they could be neceſlary, they could 
not be ſo well provided for as under a ſyſtem, that would afford guardi- 
ans for all ſuch property, who were not only N in its preſervation, 
bur in ſeeing that no improper value was ſet on it by the owners, nor any 
wikzoy 3 made, with a view of being paid by the community 

r the lo . | 

The whole of this ſyſtem would receiye its life and energy from the 
nobility and gentry of the country, as the civil magiſtrates and military 
officers, by whom it muſt be carried into execution; and whoſe prime 
imzereſt it would be, to watch over the principles of its foundation, ta. 
cheriſh its ſpirit, and, by a due obedience to the laws enacted for its ex- 
iſtence and regulation, carefully to guard againſt its * and decline. 
Thus would the noblemen and the gentlemen of Exg/and, once more riſe 
from that dangling court dependence and frivolous inſignificance to which. 
a corrupt government has in a great meaſure reduced them, to ſituations of 
real dignity and importance in the ſtate. And by taking their proper 
poſts, civil and military, in ſuch an organization, they would have every 
inflaence in their counties, and all that affection and attachment of their 
neighbours, which are ſo grateful tomen qualified to ſhine in fuch a ſphere, 

t is to be kept in mind that our free Saxon militia wholly reſts on ci- 
vi! foundations, and that arms-bearing is only a part of the duty of every. 
citizen, Who, although occaſianally military, is not ſo in the modern 
ſenſe of the word, by which we now underſtand a ſoldier, hired for his 
„ $0LD,”* or his pay, and ſubje& to military law, that is, to the mutiny 
act, and, to. articles of war framed by the king alone. In the e irly pe- 
riods of our conſtitution, before its genuine Saxon inſtitutions were de- 
baſed by the Norman alloy, the ſame elections gave at once civil power 
and military command; as muſt needs be the caſe when it was the object at 
once to organize the whole community for the purpoſes of regulation and 
ſecurity. How admirable the inſtitution which gives the choice of mi- 
litary commanders to thoſe whoſe liberties are the objects of preſerva- 
tion! and which never creates a military officer without conflituting at 
the ſame time and. in the ſame. perſon a civil magiſtrate, neeeſſilated to 
become converſant with the laws of his country, and having no intereſt 
but in preſerving the eonſtitution 

The ſtanding army of Charles VII. of France, wasjthe firſt in Europe. 
His pretended fears of an invaſton fromm the Englith, in order to recover 
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their loſt territories in that kingdom, together with the dread his ſub. 
jects had of ſuch an enemy, prevented their ſeeing the danger to public 
liberty from this meaſure. If ſoon brought the military power of the fruda- 
tory barons into contempt, and their ſervices in the field into 4006 . . 
Similar cauſes have produced ſimilar effects on the condition of the 
modern repreſentatives of the antient barons of England; which cauſes, 
together with the conſequences of the civil policy of Hexry VII. have 
ſhorn the peerage of much of its ancient honours, and of its dignified 
_ eſtimation in the eye of the people; as well as of its influence on the 
happineſs of the country, The military commands in higheſt eſtimation, 
and which hold precedency in the field, - formerly the grand theatre of 
the noble, — are no longer theirs ; but in the hands of a profeſſion. A 
nobleman now, if an infurrection ſpring up under his noſe, or if a pti - 
vateer land to pillage his eſtate, has no power of rhe county to come at a 
call, to repel the inſult, or to reſtore the public -A What 
could be ſo degrading to nobility, the deſcendants of antient barons,— 
as the infamous riots and conflagrations at Birmingham, when peers of 
the realm were ſeen ſoothing, and flattering, and beſeeching the miſcre- 
ants they ought to have been in a fituation of deterring-from ſhewing 
their impious heads; or to have cruſhed by the ſtrong hand of military 
power, the moment they had commenced their miſchiets ? 
And can the nobleman and the man of family and fortune look back 
to that day of England's foul diſhonour, when her capital was in flames, 
and at the mercy of the verieſt brutes that ever bore haman ſhape ; while 
lords were ſkulking from their habitations in affright ? Can they, I ſay, 
look back ta ſuch events, and not rejoice in helping to reſtore to full vi- 
gour and energy, thoſe laws which muſt at once give into their hands the 
whole military force of the kingdom; and to their country, aſſured 
tranquillity and repoſe, although the ſtorm of war were ravaging and af · 
flicting every other ſtate in Europe ? | | | 
Under the ſyſtem we propoſe to revive, of which uncorrupt and annual 
elections would be the ſoul; and under which the repreſentative, inſtead 
of taking the ſcandalous wages of ſervility from the crown, would re- 
ceive from the public that he Frved, an honeſt, though a frugal compen- 
fation for attendance; the Houſe of Commons would become an attractive 
theatre to virtuous ambition, and a fruitful ſchool of ſtateſmen, Under 
ſuch a regimen it never could reſemble two herds of mute animals con- 
tending for the paſture, under the diſcipline and guidance of a few con- 
duQors on each fide, depending for ſucceſs. on the phyſical weight and 
ſtrength of their reſpective herds ; but all would be © ux, high-minded 
MEN” reaſon their guide, and the good of the public their goal! 
The animated Ode now in my thoughts, is ſo perfectly in uniſon with 
the ſentiments which breathe through theſe pages, that, although it be in 
ſſeſſion of the public, I cannot reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing it. 
his Ode is with the writer what the Iliad was with Alexander. He can» 
not be without it; nor can he read it too often. 


ob by Sir William Tones. 
What conſtitutes a ſtate ? 
Not high-rais'd battlement or labour'd mound, 
2 hick wall or moted gate; | 
Not cities proud with ſpires and turrets crown'd ; 


* Rebertſen's Charles V. vol. 1, Pp. It 
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7 Nat bays and broad - arm'd ports, 
Where, laughing at the ſtorm, rich navies ride 
ä Not d and fpangled courts, + - ; 
Where law-brow'd baſeneſs wafts perfume to pride; 2 

No: — Man, high-minded uE x, f 

Wich powers as far above dull brutes endu'd 

In foreſt, brake, or den, a 

As beaſts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Men, who their duties know, | 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 

, Prevent the long-aim'd blow, | 

d cruſh the tyrant while they rend the chain: 

| Tie, cogſl itute a ſtate: 
- And ſov'reign Law, that flate's collefted will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits Empreſs, crowning good, repreſſing ill; 
Smit by her ſacred frown, 

The fiend Diſcretion like a vapour ſinks, 

| And e'en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding ſhrinks, 

Such was this heav'n-lov'd iſle, 

Than Leſbos fairer and the Cretan ſhore | — 

No more ſhall Freedom {mile ? 
Shall Brizons languiſh, and be Mz x no more? —» 

Since all muſt life refign, 

Thoſe fweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
Dis folly to decline, 
And ſteal inglorious to the ſilent grave. 


{ 


This Ode cannot be better followed than by the following lines ® in 
honoup of its authors: HP N 


He too, whom Indus and the Ganges mourn, 
The glory of their banks, from Iſis torn, 
In learning's ſtrength is fled, in judgment's prime, 
In ſcience temp'rate, various, and blime ; 
To Him famihar every legal doom, 
The courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, 
Or Hindoo.Vedas taught ; for him the muſe 
Diſtill'd from every flow'r Hyblzan dews ; L 
Firm, when exalted, in demeanor grave, 
Mercy and Truth were his; he lov'd to ſave. 
His mind collected, gainſt opinion's ſhock 
Jox zs ſtood unmov'd, and from the Chriſtian rock, 
Celeſtial brightneſs beaming on his breaſt, 
He ſaw Tae STAR, and worſhipp'd in the Eaft. 


In the eſtimation of the writer of this Appeal, to have loſt the domi- 
nion of the whole Eaſt Indies, would have been a lighter calamity to this 


country, than the loſs of the man whoſe death we now lament, | 


Here it may be neceſſary to obviate obj Rions to the ſvitem of a con- 
Kitutional arming as recommended in the foregoing pages. How, it will 


v Purſuits Literature, IV. 101 " 
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be demanded, are our foreign ſervices to be ided for? — I anſwer; 
it will be ſeen, that in addition to our taxed houſeholders, who certain! 
ought not to be ſubject to foreign ſervice, we have already included 11 
our training, our hundred theuſand ſupplementary men. Here then is a 
body — to uſe the words of Aiachia vel. — out of which an army might 
« preſently be raiſed upon any ſudden emergency; as was the practice 
of Rome and Greece in their beſt days; when, without expence, or 
dedauching, trepanning, or ſweeping of jails, invincible armies were 
fometimes raiſed, the war hegan and ended, and eyery ſoldier returned 
to his habitation again, in the courſe of a few weeks, or à few days. 

The employment of troops at ſea, as marines, muſt be accounted fo. 
reign ſervice, Let the Supplementary Militia, then, furniſh men for this 
ſervice, by a rotation, or by voluntary offers; no man continuing on 
marine duty longer than three years; or beyond the firſt arrival of his 

ip in England after the expiration of that period. 

As a proper peace eſtabliſhment of land officers for marine and other fo- 
reign ſervices would be neceſſary; it might not be convenient to put 
upon half pay ſach as might return to England with their men, at the 
expiration of the temporary employment of thoſe men ; but to leave ſuch 

- officers on full pay, during their detention at home; at all times in rea- 
dineſs to receive ſuch new ſoldier as might be draughted for them, or to 
proceed on ſuch commands as ſhuuld be given them. As to all the in- 
v-igling, tricking and trepanning of recruiting parties, it would be ren- 
dered wholly unneceſſary; and the ſooner the country were rid of the 
diſgrace of ſuch practices the better. If volunteers were deſired, let a 
ſuitable addreſs be printed and circulated through every pariſh, and vo- 
luntary tenders of ſervice be made binding by law. 

And guards for the king's perſon, and to ſupport his ſtate, might be 
ſo — by a rotation of privates only; all the officers, down to the 
corporals, being on a permanent eſtabliſhment ; if ſuch an arrangement 
8 thought adviſeable, otherwiſe, for the men to have their proper of- 

cers. 

In reſpect to engineers and artillery, let the preſent corps, as ſemina- 

ties, remain. But a contemplation of the foregoing ſyſtem will ſhew, it 
mult put an end to all jealouſy on the part of government; and conſe- 
quently, to whatever obſtructs a complete defence of the country. In 
every ſub-diviſion, then, of England, there ought to be, at the leaſt, 
three or four particular rallying-points, or military fations, which ſhould 

be the depots of its cannon, with all their ammunition and apparatus, 

At theſe military ſtations, while the cavalry aud light corps flew to the 

point of deſcent, to reconnoitre and to haraſs the enemy; the grand. 
columns of infantry ſhould firſt rendezvous, (the gentlemen at arms“ 
tak ing the poſt of hoaour) ; and with their own overwhelming numbers, 
advance to put an end to the invaſion and the invaders: Not, by attack- 
ing in bodies of unweildy or unneceſſary magnitude ; but proportioned 
to that of the enemy; ſo that every man of the body making an attack, 
might get into cloſe fight ; anò ſo that, if the firſt attack failed, another 
wich freſh troops might be made; and ſtill, if neceſſary, another, and 

another, until farther reſiſtance ſhould be beyond the powers of exhauſt- 

ed human nature to ſupport. But no attack ought to be made without 

- firſt ſending a ſummons to ſurrender, in hopes of preventing the effuſion 
of human blood. ws TY 


Cold and unfeeling muſt be the heart, and clouded the underſtanding, 


— 


* The reader will ſee the creation of this corps in due time. 
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of that ſtateſman, who does not provide for his country's defence in its 
#. cedom. What an idea do we form of the energies of liberty, when we 
contemplate Attica, — M hoſe territory exceeded not a medium Engliſh 
county, — reſiſting the invaſion. of the Perſian monarch, the powerful 
deſcendant of the all-conquering Cyrus /— We ſee the Perfian, to make 
ſure of his prey, pour into this little Grecian ſtate, an hundred thouſand 
choſen men. Ten thouſand Athenian: citizens arm, and march; and 
they are joined by one thouſand Plateans. Meanwhile, the invaders pe- 
netrate to within twenty miles of Athens. Pon of the Athenian fame; 
and anxious to ſhare with their ally in the glory of defending their com- 
mon country, or to periſh in the attempt, the hardy ſons of Lacedæ mon 
march two hundred and ten miles in three days. Unparallelled effort! 
Glorious enthuſiaſin ! — But they have the mortification to arrive too late, 
The eleven thouſand have already triumphed, and immortalized the held 
of MaraTHON ! N 

The artillery ſhould be firſt provided by = ; but ever after up- 
held at the expence of the military ſub-diviſion to which it belonged. 
The military tations might each be the reſidence of a general officer, and 
a ſtaff adapted to the ſyſtem; and their beſt poſitions would be at a diſ- 
tance of ſome miles from the ſea, not merely to guard againſt ſurprize, 
but for the purpoſe of pouring-down upon any given point in the greater 
force z for the latter of which reaſons theſe parks of artillery ſhould be 
formed at thoſe points ſrom whence branched off the greateſt number of 
roads to the different parts of the coaſt. And the ſyſtem itſelf is on fo 
very large a ſcale, as to furniſh the means of greatly leſſening atleaft, if 
not of wholly obviating the inconveniencies which might be ſuppoſed to 
reſult to-our preſent military officers, whenever the army might be dif. 
banded. If any thing of that kind remained to be done, the nation 
ought to do it amply and nobly. | 

or, when the remains of the old ſyſtem ſhould, with the preſent ge- 

neration, uu away, could we ever be in want of military commanders, 
With the Roman example before us; with our {kill in tactics, and in all 
the branches of military ſcience; with our variety of foreign ſervices; 1 
and with the habits of an armed nation; ever keeping alive a martial ſpi- 7 
rat, military commanders equal to all the demands of our ſituation never 1% 
could be wanted. 1 

But it may be ſaid —* Although, in the rude and hardy ſtate of Saxon 3 | | 


« ſocicty, the military ſyſtem of Alfred might be the beit; the ſtate of 1 { 


0 ſociety is now ſo totally changed, that, ſo far from its now being our 
: wiſdom to adopt the ſame ſyſtem, we are not even capable of it.” This, 
in my mind, is, in the firſt place equivalent to ſaying, we. muſt ſurren- 
der our country to France. And in the next place I muſt remark, the 
difficulty and hy is merely imaginary. The change lately wrought, 
as it were in the twinkling of an eye, in : military character of France, 
were of itſelf a ſufficient anſwer to the objection. Now I ſhall, indeed, 
grant, that as ſach a change in fo ſhort a time, not even necefity itſelf un- 


* According to Dr. Gillies : but it ſeems to be an error. Although the queſtion, reſpect- 
ang Greek meaſure, may not yet be decided among the learned, ſtill the improbability of 
ſuch a march being within the powers of an army, is ſtrongly againſt the opinion of t 

who contend fur the ſtadium being of ſo greet a lengti as ſome repreſent. Iſecrates calls this 
march 1200 ſtadia, which, at 604 Englith feet to the ſtadium, according to Guilletiere, brings 
1 down to 137 miles and a fraction. This being nearly 46 miles a. day, is till a ſurprizing + 
march for an army to continue for three ſucceſhve days: This admeaſuremen: correiporids 
Wrably wuh the diſtance between Marta and Marathon, upon the maps in my poiledhon. 
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der the deſpotiſm of monarchy would fave produced, without the aid of 
a revolution eſtabliſhing a free government; ſo likewiſe, ſtrong as is our 
own necefity, we can neither recover the ſyſtem of-/fred, nor could we 
profit by it, without parliamentary reform. 

I know, indeed, - AND s bots Mr, Dunnas that we may form 
military aſſociations in every hundred of every county; aye, and in 
every pariſh of every hundred ; but, without a parliamentary reform, all 
the good effects of this exertion muſt again vaniſh, and is intended to 
vaniſh, as ſoon as it ſhall have ſecured minifters in their places, by bring- 
ing France to terms of preſent peace; although it ſhall be a peace whic 
in conſideration of their ſtrength and our neſs, cannot be durable. 

J do not ſet up for a worker of miracles. I do not even ſay; that, 
with the aid of reform, aLL the taxed houſeholders of England could 
be converted into good ſoldiers. I know as well as any man the difficul- 
ties in the way of ſuch an attempt. But till I ſay, the weakeſt or moſt 
unweildy of ſuch houſeholders, if not a cripple, may be taught to ſtand 
in a rank, and prime, load and fire a muſquet at the word of command, 
for keeping the peace, and the preſervation of property, againſt a mi{- 
chievous rabble; while better men face a more formidable enemy: 1 
alſo ſay, every ſuch houſeholder can purchaſe a fand of arms, and that 
ſuch as are too old, too infirm, or too effeminate, might be required by 
law, to make a ſon, a ſervant, or ſome other truſty perſon, his mili 
repreſentative. But the ſyſtem, under all the diſadvamages of modern 
manners and habits, if once adopted by the legiflature, after a reform 
in the repreſentation, would infinite'y ſurpaſs, in public force and public 


economy, any thing we can experience from a ſtanding army. A new 


generation muſt neceſſarily ſpring up, before the ſyſtem could arrive at 
that high finiſh and perfection o which it is capable; as an eſſential fea- 
ture of it muſt be to have the uſe of arms well taught in all ſchools and 
ſeminaries of learning whatever, where our youth after twelve years of 
age ſhould be brought up; under ſuch ſanctions as ſhould abſolutely in- 
ſure the attainment of ſufficient ſkill; than which, nothing could be 
more eaſy. In antient times, « every man-child, being of the age of 
« ſeven = and above, was to be provided with a bow and two 
«© to induce, and learn them, and bring them up in ſhooting 3”? as may 
be ſeen in the Statute of 33 Hen. VIII. c. g. IEEE 
Io talk of arming a nation, by a beautiful organization, and e- 
ment; and forming a whole community into battalions of excellent ſol- 
diers, of all — Fo deſcriptions, and without confounding the civil 
ranks of men in ſociety ; would I know, ſeven years ago, have been to 
talk Arabic to courtiers and dealers in confidence. In vain ſhould we 


then have referred theſe unconvincibles, to their bibles or their Roman 


hiſtories, to ſhew that ſuch had been the praQtice in the republics of Lfrarl 
and of Reme ; as the Iſraelites and the Romans were amients,—a fort of 
being ſome think there is no imitating ; aud equally vain would it at 
that time have been to nave referred them to the modern Swi/s* or 
Americans ; becauſe theſe do not live in England, and, conſequently, as 
ſome imagine, know nothing. To have referred them to more recent re- 
publics, would be down right ſedition 


The excellencies of our conſtitutional ſyſtem of arming have very long 
attracted the admiration of the writer; and from time to time, as the: 


ſtate of public affairs has tended to remove modern prejudices againſt it. 


* Since this paſſage was penned, it has been ſeen that thenegle& of military exerciſe- 
has expoſed to defeat that Swiſs militia, which, while properiy trained, performed as great 


atchievements as ever adorned the page of hiſtory, 
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has occaſionally touched upon it. 80 us id the 1782; be 
— — teſtimony in err; „ ſta Nthe preſent 
conteſt, he has again done the fame. On firſt raifing the cas 
valry, he moved propoſitions agtecably to that ſyſtem; in 1795 be re- 
commended it gen z and in 1796, he rather more par 
explained its legal foundations and its benefits. 1 The public mind keeps | 
pace with his efforts ; and, —— — of A — 

r for greater pecuniary an exertions than p i 
40d 2 tronger impreſion pf our danger, have hitherto confirmed 
his reaſonings, ſtrengthened all his arguments on this ſubjeR ; & that 
he believes the time is now come, when even, on the military part of our 


conſtitution, an unreſerved appeal may be made to public opinion ; t 


only without giving offence, but with a proſpect of doing fubſtantia] 


He cannot be ignorant that in reſpe& of military, as well an. of civil 
reform, there are thoſe who, notwithſtanding the per ISROVAOER 
of miniſters, will ſay, ** this is not the time; who will miſre 
every man that attempts it; and who will have reaſons to offer which, 
while it is their turn only to ſpeak, they will contrive to make — — 
if they cannot make them ſolid. With all due ſubmiſſion tv this claſs 
2 —— the writer thinks all times are proper, not only for — 
t for recommending reform ; provided it be done with iategrity © 
diſcretion : but that the times moſt propitious to the introduction of right 
2 are thoſe when the ill effects of wrong ones ate moſt ſevtreiy 

It ; and when heavy expence, diſtreſsful privations, and the 1 
fion of ſtill greater evils to come, diſpoſe the public mind to m 
whatever inſures preſent relief and future ſecurity. n 

With theſe ſentiments, he ſhall proceed to unfold fomewhat more tir« 
cumſtantially than he at firſt intended, the nature and effects of the con 
ſtitutional ſyſtem of arming, as he wiſhes to fee it carried ano execution. 


SECTION XII. 


IT wilt r be ſeen, thut, although the writer vetutnd the wut 
principle and ſpirit of #/fre#”s military ſyſtem, yet he Ras endawvonred 
to accommodate it, in a ſomewhat more complete form than he found it, 
to our future defence. Seeing the enormous power t6 which republitan 
France has attained ; and looking forward to that period, when Ne met 
have at her command a powerful navy; as well as to the pollible fepart- 
tion of Jre/and from our empire, it has appeared to the Writer to be the 
trueſt wiſdom, not te loſe a moment in forming urrav+ethents, whe 
every portion and every point of our coaſt would at all times huge 
moſt complete ſecurity ; and by means of which, every particle of nti- 
onal force might, on one uniform, fimple, all-embracing ſyſtem, with eaſe 
be brought into action. with the utmoſt celerity, and the moſt perſect or · 
der. And when the ſtate is ſinking under its pecuniary burthens, and 
cannot poſſibly much longer defend itſelf by the extravagant invention ot 
hired armies, the abſolute neceſſity of cutting off the expence of them, 
his in no ſmall degree confirmed him in his admiration of the antient 
conſtitutional ſyſtem. And perhaps a wiſe ſtatesman will think the pre- 
ſent, the fitteſt time for ſo radical a change in our military ſyſtem ; as the 
neceſſity of the greateſt preparations, and the enormous weight of the 


+ See the Commonwealth in Danger, and the Conflitutional Deſence of England. 
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expence, are no both ſtrongly impreſſod onithe public feeling, and muſt 
in the higheſt degree tend to recommend a ſyſtem, which gives inwincihle 
Freugtb, without exertion ; and perfect ſecurity, without expence'; for ſure- 
ly it were an affront to manhood, to call the mere military exerciſe, an 
exertion; and equally an affront to our underſtandings, to call a ſaving 
of many millions per annum, an expence. | 
| Between two rival armed nations, if either could entertain the mad 
idea of invading the other; the defenſive nation, if ſhe adted with com. 
mon prudence, muſt ſoon wear out the other with e e. In order to 
| invade, armies mult be kept in the field, in all the forms, and with all 
the.expence of war; whereas, the nation to be attacked, especially if a 
ſez: intervene, may be carrying on all her productive operations of the 
plough, the anvil and the loom, much the ſame as in peace; aud with 
no more troops in actual pay, than juſt ſufficient for centinels on the 
coaſt, Her country is her camp: on a fignal, ſhe is under arms; and 
where ever an enemy can land, a force infinitely ſuperior is ready to give 
2 good account of them. 2 Rü en ini bo 
If, indeed, it be our intention ro march to Paris, we are now acting in 
character ; but if ſelf-defence be our object, we are prepoſterouſly in · 
curing the expence of invaders; and thereby throwing away the im- 
menſe advantage which it is in our power to take. No propoſition can 
be more evident, than that if we compel France to act the expenſive part 
of invader, while we put ourſelves in a poſture of defence, on the incom- 
parable-and-cconomic ſyſtem of Alfred, ſhe muſt ſpeedily be ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of treating for peace: But by our preſent conduct, two very 
important effects are produced; by wearing out our own ſtrength faſter 
than that of our enemy, we make it her intereſt to continue the war; 
and by furniſhing her with ſo ſtrong a motive to continue the war, we 
ſtimulate her to fall upon other powers who cannot reſiſt her; which 
maſt ſtil] augment her ſtrength and her aſcendancy in Europe; for if the 
had not an Engliſh war, as a pretext for keeping up her enormous armies, 
it is probable the public voice in France, would ſoon reduce the Direc- 
tory to the neceſſity of ſheathing the ſword. 
ow far the author's propoſed grand and ſub-diviſions of the king- 

dom,- and the reaſons of them, may he conſidered as an improvement of 
to antient ſyſtem, muſt be left to the deciſion of military and political 
Judges. 
Jo proceed a little farther in explanation, without attempting to go 
into very minute detail, he would, then, propoſe chat each military ſu 
diviſion of England ſhould be farther divided into <veapon-takes, agree- 
ably to the antient military, diviſion of our counties; and that as many 
pariſhes, hamlets and townſhips as ſhould. contain 1800 taxable houſes, 
(as nearly as might be) ſhould be formed into one weapon-tale. Then 
uppoſing, (for ſake of the explanation) 1800 to be the preciſe number, 

ch aueapon · vate would furniſh its brigade of 2700 men, conſiſting of 
1800 proper militia, and 00 ſupplementary. This force, with a view 
not only to national defence, but to the counteracting alſo of any in- 
convenient notions of equality, might be thus diſtributed. | 
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: . || Batta» {Troops or No. ina | No. in a 
} lions. comp. company. corps. 
—Cavralily  » [8 x | G60 | Gf 

Gentleman at Arms | © 1 | 60 60 

Grenadiers . . +» 1 8 | 50 400 

Light pany >, T7 8 h 
Infantry of Column 3 24 50 1200 

0 Reſerve 5 . 3 1 8 50 N 400 

Light Artillery, . | © 2 | 40 80 

Heavy ditto . . | © 2 |. 50 |. 100 

> 3. 
| | Add che fraction as 


As the cavalry would of courſe confiſt of none but men of rank, fa- 
mily or fortune, as beſt able to keep at all times a military horſe and 
furniture, the term cavalry would neceflarily become a title of honour ; 
and if it ſhould be thought the application of the ſame term to the hired 
dragoons that might at any time be raiſed for foreign ſervice, would 
counteract that effect, we might, by only reviving the well-known” Eng- 
lith name of cavalier, ſecure to the gentlemen who bore it the elevation 
and diſtinction here intended, The gentlemen at arm; being then taken 
from the moſt reſpeQable hk for birth and property after the cavalry 
or cavaliers had been ſelected, would conſtitute another marked link in 
the chain of diſtinction; and might have amongſt them many even of the 
higheſt claſſes who might rather prefer the foot to the horſe ſervice. . 
In general, ſuch a t of horſe and ſuch a company of foot as here 
e might perhaps include all the perſons in a aurapon- tale entitled 
, or deſirous of a particular diſtinction. But as, in this ſyſtem, contrary 
to that of a ſtanding army, by conferring rank, elevation, and diſtinction, 
inſtead of loading the public with expence, we gain pecyniary-reſources, 
ſo there could be no objection to leaving theſe two corps open, for as 
many volunteers as ſhould chooſe to ſerve in them, and who poſſeſſed the 
neceſſary quelifications appointed by law. And the ſame, and other-be. 
neficial purple wauld be anſwered, if in time pf war, the cavalry or 
cavalier of a military ſub-diviſion ſhould unite themſelves into { _ 
f four troops each, and chooſe amongſt themſelves three field =, to 
h ſquadron; in which caſe the vacancies made by ſuch election ſhould 
be filled up again, fo as ſtill to have each troop fully officered- without 
any field-officer interfering with the ſeparate buſineſs, of a troop. And 
the like practice with regard to the gentlemen at arms, might alſo have 
good effects. Nay, indeed, I ſee not why ſuch unions might not be 
x oa d in peace; and therefore become a regular part of the 
em. | "Ou | 
_ The following table will exhibit at once the force of each weapon-take; 
and the particular number of perſons holding each rank in the whole 
kingdom; in which will be ſeen, at one view, the ample proviſion made 
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Some may ſay, But here is a force far'gr ter than heceſſary for na- 
anal defence, notwithſtanding the gigan c power to which France haz 
attained. TI truſt it is; and the conſtitution, in requiring to have the 
military ſervices of every man at its command, talents it ſhould be. The 
| Keceurity of the ſtate, like the chaſtity of Cæſur's wife, is not to be a ſub- 
jeR of doubt; and he is a miſchievous projector, ho makes national de- 
| Fence a matter of nice calculation; eſpecially when he is to draw upo 
the patriotiſm and not upon the purſes of the people, for his ways an 
means. Great however as this force is, there are powerful reaſons againſt 
making our military ſtrength much les; and I believe no reaſon of falid 
weight can be given, why it would better our condition to leſſen it at, all. 
Of thoſe who are of ability to purchaſe arms, you cannot conſtitutionally 
exempt a man; and if you once let in upon you a corrupt partiality, you 
open a door to every abufe, a 
A all events, not a fingle houſeholder wha, on account of property is 
included among thoſe who are to bear the durthens of rhe ſtate, 9 ht on 
jad Max ins to be excuſed from Ying good arms, although infirmi 
Tex ſhould render jt neceffary for ſoine of, them to conſide them, in the 


7 of aße to truſty ſubſtitutes, If hag once violate this principle 


e hend diſcretion,” with excluſſen in one hand, and monopo 
in the other, and liberty is no more. Now, no one I believe will main- 
tain, that our taxed houſcholders are thoſe who ſhould. compoſe armiey 
for Gibreltar, the Eaft or e Indies, or for Canada; nor can any one 
ſhew the propriety of keeping up at immenſe expence an hired army in 
Enzland, always equal to the ſupply of ſuch fervices. Here then is an 
yrnanſwerable reaſon, for training to, arms a great maſs of thoſe who uy 
not houſeholders, ſo that all foreign ſervices may be promptly ſuppli 
by men uſed to arms; and wanting nothing but the finiſhing touch of 
the adjutant to make them capita! ſoldiers. Now, the larger the maſs of 
men fit for ſuch ſervices, unqueſtionably the better; and the more eaſily, 
promptly, and economically they will & furniſhed : beſides that, in the 


* Taking this number as a root, it gives for the number of the Meabon- tales 444, with & 
traction on the whole of 1200, f which is accordingly added to make the graud total, 
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eye of every wiſe ſtateſman, to diffuſe as widely as poſſible the true ge · 
nuine military ſpirit, is to exalt the national character. | 
For farther arguments in favour of- this ſtrength, [ refer my reader to | 
the conlideration of the rivalſhip of France; of her immenſe power; of - 
the foily there would be in our difarming in time of peace, while ſhe 
muſt neceſſarily remain armed; and, finally, whether the author of 
theſe pages be not right, in propotng a ſyſtem by which the moſt ener- 
getic invaſion by that energetic republic, might be defeated with as much 
eaſc as a well-armed city quells a paltry riot in its ſtreets. England once 
armed as he propoſes, were all Europe to cruſade it to her holy land, no 
heart would palpitate with apprehenſion 3 no countenance would be over- 
cait with gloom. There would be no buſtle in the cabinet; no crude 
acts to frame in parliament ; no alarm; no trouble; no expence; no 
hurry-ſcurry through the country; no motley medley of military aſſocia- 
tion to form; nor coltly armies to be encamped here, nor barracked 
there: but an armed people, with a dignified ſerenity, enlivened only by 
an animation and ardour natural to the occaſion, would come forth to 
ſmite the daring foe, as a bridegroom cometh out of his chamber, and 
as a ſtrong man xejoiceth to run a race. "+74 
In order, if neceſlary, to pay ſtill farther attention to the civil ranks of 
men, than appears already viſible on the face of the ſyſtem, thoſe of the 
infantry who were of the ſuperior orders in ſociety, might have an option 
of ſerving in the flank companies, who, on that account, ſhould be entitled 
to wear ſome mark of diſtinction; and theſe diſtinctions in favour of rank 
and property, might be rendered particularly ſubſervient to the intereſts 
of the — by requiring the cavalry, the gentlemen at arms, and the 
flauk-company men, as well as all officers, in proportion to their rank, 
to contribute more largely than others to the contingent expences of the 
ſervice ; ſuck as furniſhing artillery horſes, ammunition; &c, 4 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that the grenadiers and light in- 
fantry ought to be ſelected for activity and bodil vigour; and the re- 
ſerve be compoſed of the ſtriplings and the aged. To the latter, of courſe, 
would fall all ſtationary ſervices, and ſuch as partook of the nature of 
garriſon duty; as well as convoys and eſcorts, the ſuperintendance of 
1 intrenching, breaking up of roads, &c. ; for it is only in the 
reſort they ought to engage an invading enemy. - 
The next —— is, how to train ſo — a body of troops as 
1, 200, 00; for although we have ſeen in France as great a number 
brought to the higheſt perfection of diſcipline, it will be ſaid, we muſt 
not expect the like exertion, without a like neceſſity; and it may be 
thought, that in time of peace, our armed poſſe would degenerate into as 
errant trained bands or rather untrained bands, as were ever in London the 
objects of deriſion. But thoſe who are apt to under-rate, what are called 
undiiciplined ſoldiers, will do well to recolle& the battle of Femappe, 
and the early victories of Pichegru nor may it be amiſs to contult Lord 
Clarendon, who, ſpeaking of the battle of Newbury, ſays, The London 
trained bands, and auxiliary regiments, (of whoſe inexperience of 
danger, or any kind of ſervice, beyond the eaſy practice of their 
*« poitures in the artillery-garden, men had till then too cheap an eſti- 
mation) behaved themielves to wonder; and were, in truth, the ' prefer» 
vation of that army that day; for they ſtood as a bulwark and xampirs 
to defend the reſt, &c. &c. b. 7, p. 347. a 
I ſhould not now go farther than 1 and outlines, were it not 
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neceſſary. ſo far to touch on detail, as to obviate ſuperficial objections, 
which might create a prejudice to the true conſtitutional ſyſtem of arm- 
ing; in which I muſt requeſt the patience of the inſtructed reader, white 
] addreſs a few abſevrations to thoſe. of leſs information. 

The foundation of the ſyſtem being the legal obligation of all mer, 
under high penalties, to obey the civil magiſtrates upon cry made for 
«© weapons to keep the peace, in order forcibly to __ s all riot or 
inſurrection; as well as to join the king's generals, for repelling in- 
vaders ; it follows, that te poſſeſſion of arms, and arms adequate to ſuch 
ſervices, is the pur of all who are of ability to Sn them. + 

The many antient laws for muſters of arms, and for giving ſxill in the 
uſe of them, ought to be carefully revived ; the ſpirit of them to be pre. 
ſerved ; and all thoſe defects which occaſioned their falling into diſuſe, 
Ought to be carefully amended, by applying the intention of them to the 
arms now in uſe, and by introducing into thoſe laws a /elf-enforcing prin- 
Ciple. If England have men deſerving the name of ſtateſmen, this, 
notwithſtanding the luxury and the commercial ſpirit of the age, might 
doubtleſs be done. | 

The great and excellent Sir William Jenes, in his work before referred 
to, (p. 10) had ſaid, “ In this awful interval a queſtion occurred to me, 
„% which muſt naturally have preſented itſelf to many others: Whether 
« the flill-jubfifting laws and genuine conftitution of England bad not arned 
* the CIVIL STATE with a power ſufficient, if it bad been previouſly un- 
1% derfiood and prepared, to have ſuppreſſed ever ſo formidable a riot without 
*« the intervention of the military.” 

«« If no ſech power legally exiſted in the ſtate, our ſyſtem, I thought, 
«« muſt be defedtive in a moſt eſſential point; ſince no people can be 
4 really and ſubſtantially. free, whoſe freedom is ſo precarious, in the true 
«« ſenſe of the word, as to depend on the protection of the and 
« even our protectors, who for ſeveral days poſſibly could not, but cer- 
« tainly did not, act at all, t might have been neceſſarily called away, 
„ in the moſt dangerous moment, to defend our coaſts and maritime 
* towns: if, on the other hand, ſuch a power of ſelf - protection did 
« exiſt, our laws, I concluded, muſt have been 99 acefully neglected, and 
« OUGHT TO BE RESTORED TO F LL VIGOUR AND 
« ENERGY.” | 

Afterwards, in p. 34 he ſays, © To what fatal cauſe muſt we aſcribe 
a neglect ſo ſhameful and ſo dangerous? I anſwer boldly, yet, I hope, 
< without arrogance, ſince I uſe the very words of Blackſtone, to the v 
% acquifition of force ariſing from the rict-at and the annual expedient of a 
* STANDING ARMY 3 Which has induced a diſpoſition, cheriſhed by the 
1% indolence natural to man, and promoted by the exceſſive voluptuouſ 
«* neſs of the age, to look up ſolely for protection to the executive power 
« and the ſoldiery; a diſpofithen which muſt inſtantly be ſhaken off, if an 
« ſpark virtue remain in our beh. 

n a former page, I have ſuggeſted the neceflity of {kill in the uſe of 
arms being made an eſſential and indiſpenſable part of the education cf 
youth. Like ſwimming, it is an art beſt learnt when we are boys, and 
never leaves us when men. From this fingle regulation, all future difli- 
culty in having a. community. of free ſoldiers, vaniſhes in a moment : and 
when the importance of the duty is duly conſidered, it ought by the 
ſtricteſt ſanctions to be enforced. 35 | 


* Pophom, 121, 122. Jene Legal Made of fupfreffing Riem, 27. 
+ Ibid. 28, and Sharft's Free Militia, 7,6, 10, 11, Se. 
{ He is ſpeaking of the London riots ig 1780. 
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Alchough it has been ſuggeſted, that perſons in the higheſt ranks and 
of moſt opulence ſhould form the cavalry, it is not propoſed to have a 
ſtable at every ſchool, filled with military horſes. Let the foot exerciſe 
alone be taught at the ſeminaries of learning. It will be ſoon enough for 
the cavalry exerciſe, when the ſtudents ſhall have left their tutors. It is 
conceived that no exerciſe can be more healthy, and few exerciſes ſo de- 
lightful to the youth of large ſchools, as military manceuvres ; which are 
in fact beautiful practical Iectures on mechanics; at the ſame time that 
they are manly and animating in a high degree. | 

The author could undertake to furniſh a ſhort eflay on military language, 
which renders the whole ſcience of mancuvres perfectly ſimple and in- 
telligible. The beſt writers oh military manceuvres appear to have fallen 
into the fame fort of miſtake, as Mr. Tete ſays Mr. Locke fell into, in 
reſpect of his celebrated Eſſay on Human Underſtanding ; by not con- 
fidering, how much it was a treatiſe on words, 

'Tis not laboured explanations of the minutiæ of manœuvres but a cor- 
rect and univerſal application of Werd of command, in which lies the 
true ſecret of manceuvres. The accidence alluded to does the whole 
buſineſs ; it is perfectly eaſy to learn; and if it were once made the rule 
of the ſervice, there is no manceuvre whatever, which a battalion would 
not perform, at the mere word of command, although neither the officer 
who gave the word, nor his mancuvre, had ever been ſeth or heard of 
by the battalion before that moment. 

The next generation being thus red, the preſent age ſeeing the 
vaſt military force —vaſt when conſidered as a hired army — now on foot, 
can be at no loſs to get competently inſtructed; and, indeed, the almoſt 
univerſal application to the military exerciſe throughout the kingdom, 
happily removes _ _—_ doubt, as to the pratticability of this part 
of our ſyſtem. The labour of the work, in fact, is in a great meaſure 
already accompliſhed; ſo that all we want, for rendering the good effects 
38 — is ** to reſtore to full vigour and energy our antient arming 

WS. 


Although the poverty of the public finances makes it neceſlary to get 
rid of our enormous military expences as expeditiouſly as poſſible ; yet 
the ſecurity of the country muſt at all events be, in the firſt inſtance, 
provided for; aud the diſbanding of theſe forces ſhould proceed gradu- 
ally, according to the progreſs made in arraying and training the in- 
habitants. In this diſbanding of the prefent ſoldiery, thoſe who had 


trades and occupations to return to, and were detirous of their diſcharge, 
ould be the firſt releaſed. 


The fupplementary branch alone of our ſed national force, would 
be able to receive into it, and enrol, the ay 4 of the freſent army: and 
their arms might be purchaſed as before provided for.“ Thus reſtoring 
to agriculture, arts and manufa*tures, an immenſe body of men tor 
productive labour, to ſuſtain and enrich the ſtate by their induſtry; in- 
ſtead of ing as they now do in an unproductive itate, a grievous bur- 
then on the induſtry of the remaining part of the community. 
4 la the minutes of the council in the reign of Elizabeth, there is this entry, — © That 
0 you be taken, that arms may be terved at reaſonable rates at the armo.rer's office at 
ymouth.”” Defenfrve Har, 53. I ſee that government has wiſely adopted this rule 
for ſupplying ſuch of the armed aitociations as chovie to provide their own arms And the 
baie condition of returning the arms of other aiſociations, it is to be hoped, will be changed 
zato a piyment in money of the value of them. | by 
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SECTION XI.. - - 


IT is not in the grants of parliament only, our military burthen is 
felt; for the parochial bounties that have been given to proviſicual 
cavalry, navy augmentation men, and militia, under the preſent ſyſtem ; 
and the aſſeſſments for maintenance of wives and children; have coſt the 
public ſince the commencement of the war, ſeveral millions; and theſe 
various burthens are moſt heavily felt in the pariſh rates throughout the 
kingdom. The parochial aſſeſſments where the author refides, and 
where parochial abuſe and corruption are unknown, the aſſeſſments are 
Four times as high as they were ſix years ago. | 
But in the expences of modern armies, millions are become ſuch fami- 
liar items, that we have long ceaſed to be affected by the contemplation of 
them : and, doubtleſs, we ſhould go on jn the ſame improvident and 
thoughtleſs career, were it not that the ſcourge of taxation is bringing 
us to our ſenſes ; and that the impoſſibility of continuing ſuch expence 
begins now to be ſeen by every man. I remember being ſenſibly ſtruck 
with the aſtoniſhing contraſt between the effect of a penny put out at 
the birth of Chriſt at compound intereſt, and accumulating to the preſent 
day; and of a penny bearing only ſunple intereſt for the ſame period of 
time, And I was the other day ſenſible of a ſimilar ſenſation, on read- 
ing a ſingle item of army expence in a Welt India iſland, while I was ru- 
manating on the economy of arming the people for tne defence of 
Great-Britain, The contraſt between theſe items may delerve the read- 
er's ſerious reflection. 
The purchaſe of one million, two hundred thouſand 
ſtands of arms, each ſtand conſiiting of a muſquet, with its 
fling and bayonet, and a cartouch box with its belt, for 
arming eight hundred thouſand taxed houſeholders, and >1,890,000. f 
Four hundred thouſand ſupplementary militia, being ſuffi- 
cicnt, with care, to laſt them tee or three generations, at 
II. 11s, 6d. each ftand* - -'- - - {> = - =  ; 
Bills drawn in the courie of a ſingle year (1797) by 
er of the army at St. Domingo, au 1,980,000 
land on which our attempt was unſucceſsful - - -, J, _ 
The total expence of the army in 1797, as far as, we yet know, was 
thirteen millions, four hundred and eighty-nine thouſand, and forty-eight 
pounds ; and that of the navy above fourreen millions and à half. } Inſtead - 
of reſorting to our proper Engliſh ſyſtem of defence, whereby a vaſt pro- 
Portion of this expence might have been ſtruck off, while our ſtrength 
would have been increaſed four: fold, we have embodied above | xy 
thouſand ſupplementary men, and run into a variety of other new military 
Expences. | | 


Lord Liverpcel, in 1757, ſpeaking of the pecuniary burthen of ſtanding 


The price I paid at the beginning of the war, for a cheſt of arms from Birmingham. 
Tf ſmart croſs-belis, &c. thall be hought neceffary, let us add F. 1,110,000, making 2 
total of C. 3,000,000 ; ſtill what is this, to arm 1,200,000 men for #ws or three generations , 

+ Even this expence might be greatly leſſened by arming the battalions of reſerve, a- 
mounting in the aggregate to 177,60 men with pikes only: Nor might it be amils, 23 
_ propoſed by Marihal Sue, to arm in the fame way, the rear - rank men of the battalions of 

the column, who colteftively would amount to nearly the fame numbers. By theſe regu-a- 
tions above 350,000 pikes would be ſubſtituted tor muſquets, which would be a ſaving of 
above F. 350,000 ; making this whole ſum for arming a great nation, leſs by . 449,090 
than the mere contingent expences in one year at St. ö 
$ For theſe ſums I have the authority of Mr, Morgen, 
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Forces compared with that of a militia, ſuppoſing the latter to be in pay 
only ducing its days of exerciſe, ſays '** it auill ſurpaſs it in expence by 
« alu twenty times the ſum. But we now ſec a militia ittelf, of nearly 
au hundred thouſand men, made ftanding forces, and maiatained at the full 
charge of troops of that deſcription. And ſo much have the troops of 
theſe deſcriptions been of late courted, by an augmentation of pay and 
allowances, that the barthen is become truly intolerable ; an the very 
colt of our defence, unleſs we adopt a wiſer ſyſtem, muſt be our ruin, 
And after ſuch an addition to an immenſe —— army, augmented alſo 
by corps of volunteer fencibles and other cavalry, raiſed all over the 
kingdom by very expen/ive modes, and upheld by dint of grievous: taxes, 
what is the upſhot of the account ? — Why, truly, the country is not ſafe, - 
without an act of parliament for a general 3 the inhabitants! 
without calliag on every individual man, to offer his perſenal ſervices for 
public defence! — Is it in the power of ridicule, fo —_— to ex · 
poſe this miſchievous farce, as it is expoſed by the paſſing of ſuch an act? 
A ter paying for one year's defence of our iſland, very much more than ts 
whole rental, and ſurrendering our conſtitution into the bargain to perſonal 
ſervice, where we ought to have ſet out, and by-which, regulated accord- 
ing to the conſtitution, we might have ſaved at leaſt nineteen parts in 
twenty of our land expence, we are come at laſt! Can the genius of 
ridicule, I again ak, produce ſuch a ſatire on the ſyſtem of ** the three 
laſt centuries,” as Mr. Dundas; arming at? But as it is managed by 
minilters, we are not by this perſonal ſervice to ſave one ſhilling of our 
military expenditure. 

Full forty years ago, when we owed % than at preſent by about 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS, Lord Liverpool, than whom 
no man has more knowledge in political economy, ſaid, If we were to 
keep up in peace a conſiderable ſtanding force, , a conſtant charge of that 
* ſort was beyond the ability of this exhauſted country, This aloge 
% would be fuſicient for its deſtruction, and would ſave its enemies the 
« trouble of an invaſion, But let us ſuppoſe,” continues he, that 
„ there would be no need of maintaining theſe troops but in time of 
% wer, and, that they might be raiſed juſt as occaſion requires;— Bur 
« ewould they, for that reajon, be the leſi dangerous to our conflitution ; Is 
„it not at the evening of a war that thoſe fatal ſtrokes are generally 

given, when an army, fluſhed with its victories and proud of its at- 
chievments, thinks uts own merits never ſufficiently rewarded, and 
dreads its own diſſolution ?*” — And he alſo ſays, Certain it is, that 
any number of troops which will be ſufficient to repel the ſtrength 
of France, WILL HAVE THE POWER, if they ſhould have the in- 
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clination, TO ENSLAVE us. 


We have already ſeen the pay of a private foot ſoldier augmented 
from eight pence a day to Fourteen 4 requiring now ſeven millions of 
money, where four millions would have ſufficed before that augmenta- 
tion. I preſume the increaſe of expence on the cavalry muſt be in pro- 
portion: and the pay of the navy alſo, being raiſe4 from 228. 6d. to 
28s. a month, is five and twenty per cent. more than it was. When I re- 
fle& on all this expence ; when I rumiaate on the conſequences of the 
ſoldiery living at free quarters in Ireland; —putting the inhabitants to the 
torture, and trying them by military law ;— inflicting corporal puniſh- 
ments; and death ;—and told, in the public orders of their general, 
that this glorious dominion of the ſword is to continue, until the people 


* Lord Hawkeſtury': Diſcourſe, f. 67, 70. 
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committed to their ehre, have paid up to their landlords, to the church, 
and to the ſtate, all arrears of rente, tithes and taxes; — can I have 
any other than the moſt mclancholy forebodings for my country, until [ 
hall fee the ſword of defence in her own hand ? 

He who; looking forward: to the day of peace, can reflect on the di. 
pos tions of an army unwill:ng to, be diſbanded ; — on a borough faQtion 
and a miniſtry as unwilling to part with them; — on the national debt of 
England ; — and on the armed nation of France; — and cannot diſcover 
any cauſe for ALARM, but in the exiſtence of parliamentary reformers ; is, 
I confeſs, more likely to derive beneht from conſulting Doctor Willis, than 
from peruſing theſe pages. | 

If any man had a doubt of the practicability of training the community 
to arms, that doubt muſt now be removed by the authority of parlia- 
ment, carrying into effect a plan recommended by a practical ſtatesman 
of acknowledged ability in th: routine of public buſineſs : nor can it be 
imagined but chat the inhabitants in general would be taught in a ve 
ſhort time, ſo much of the bufineis of a ſoldier, as to ſerve with g 
effect in the public defence; becauſe that defence would not, under the 
— — recommended, fo. much depend upon military till, as upon 
_ Our conſtitutional ſyſtem gives a cavalry of above 26,000, eaſily capa- 
dle of an increaſe to any neceſſary amount; and an equal number of a 
—— ome of infantry ; both of which muſt be formed * 2 
| men, and perſons of the beſt 1 - 
ing ſufficient leiſure for practice, = d early acquire the neceſlary kill: 

fo a body of grenadiers of nearly 180,000, and as many light infantry ; 
both in the prime of manhood, and conſequently apt by nature to learn 
their — duty with alacrity, while the country remained in danger, 
And even of ferjeants and corporals, it furaithes g, ooo men; of 

ior officers above 76,000 more. | 

The officers, with the ſerjeants and corporals in an army, ſays an 
acute obſerver, are the ligaments and the nerves of that artificial — — 
the ligaments of military union, and the organs of military ſenſibility 
and judgment.“ This being the caſe, it will appear, that by be- 
ſtowing ——4 attention on the training of theſe, we lay the ſounda- 
tion for bringing the whole maſs into a ſtate of ſufficient diſcipline in a 
ſhort time, whenever appearances of danger ſhould call for more than 
that ordinary attention, which ſhould ever be kept up to the uſe of arms 
in times of peace. | 


As the army of which we are ſpeaking, is no other than the civil | 


' eemmunity itſelf, we may obſerve that the beautiful ſrmile juſt quoted is 
equally applicable in either a military or civil view of a nation truly 
free. In a civil ſenſe, the ligaments are the magiſtrates and civil offi- 
cers of the ſtate, while the nerves are the repreſentatives of the people. 
Theſe civil and military ligaments and nerves, then, preferved in order, 
the body will have health, anion and force, ſenfibility and judgment ; 
and a philoſophie ſtateſman acquainted with human nature, will know 
how to transſuſe into the aggregate of a free nation, the energies of a 
virtuons individual. | | 8 ; 
Since it muſt be extremely obvious, that, on a ſubſtantial reform in 
the repreſentation, and a reſtoration of the ancient ſyſtem of arming, all 
jealouſy between the governors and the governed muſt be completely 


and happily at an end; and that this ſpecies of arming is no other than 


* Huliann's Tetrere on Palttical Eiberty, . 54+ 
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the exerciſe of a right of nature, and a dictate of common ſenſe, inhe 
rent both in the individual and in the aggregate of ſociety, for ſeli- de- 
fence ; ſo it is probable, no miniſter would think of adviſing the crown 
to make a point of figning all the neceſſary commiſhons for ſo immenſe 
an eſtabliſhment; for ualeſs a king had as many hands as Briareus, and 
no better employment than fitting at a deſk to ſign his name, ſuch a taſk 
muſt occupy no ſmall portion of the royal ume. © ; 

All commiſſions in the militia are now figned by the lieutenant of the 
county; and in the navy (except, I believe, that of a commander in 
chief) by tac commiſſioners of the admiralty : And it would be difficult 
to account for our Kings taking the perſonal trouble of ſigning every 
commiſſion in the fanding army, down to the enſign, on any other prin- 
ciple than that of an indirett influence, from an apparent mark of at- 
tention, which I know to be ridiculouſly conſidered as ax honour ; forthe 
purpoſe of creating in this particular body of men, a ſtronger attach - 
ment to the crown than to the ſtate; to the king than to the conſtitu- 


tion. 

Which of the armed inhabitants ſhould ſerve in the ranks, and which 
ſhould hold command as oilicers, would doubtleſs be beſt ſettled by elec- 
tion, as now. practiſing in the voluntary affociations ; and as the whole 
uſe of a commiſſion is to identify the perſon choſen and the particular 
authority delegated, ſo a mere certificate, in a ſettled legal form, ſigned 
by the magiſtrate who had a right to preſide in the weapon-take court, 
would be all the commiſſion that could be neceſſary, every way the 
moſt proper. If a member of parliamgnt require no other commiſſion 
than the mere certificate of the returning officer, why ſhould any officer 
of the poſſe comitatus ? 

But although the officers ought to be appointed by election; yet, con- 
ſulting the repoſe, the dignity, the ſtrength, and permanency of 
vernment, at the ſame time that we look to the ſolid ſecurities of 
dom, it might be ſound policy not —_— to overlook thoſe gradati- 
oas in —_ which are created by birth, ſtation, knowledge, and pro- 
perty, which contribute to order and ſubordination, but to require fuit- 
able qualifications for holding the different military ranks. With regard 
to the queſtion, In whom ſhould reſide the power of election? The anſ- 
wer undoubtedly muſt be, In the community for whoſe uſe and protec- 
tion the power is to be entruſted, and to whom thoſe who exerciſe it 
are to be reſponſible. The 4a/is of this power ſhould doubtleſs be in the 
general court of the weapont ate, conſiſting of all taxed houſeholders ; 
with a right of reſuming to itſelf the full exerciſe of that power, if ever 


the delegations of it, Kaated by convenience, ſhould be abuſed. Thus 
a ſuitable reſponſibility of tue military officers throughout the kingdom 
might be eſtabliſhed. 


y thus returning to the election of all officers of the militia, we 
ſhould but be ſo far on our way in a return to the conſtituion; which cer- 
tainly intended, and for ſeveral ages as certainly provided, that all ma- 

iſtrates and officers whoſe functions immediately affected the people, 
d by the people be elected; becauſe it 13 fit that the ſalutary influ+ 
ence of true popular election ſhould have a perpetual operation and in- 
fluenge on The mind of every pe;ſon exerci power of any. ſort on 
which the peoples peace, protection, liberty 2 happineſs depend. For 
theſe reaſons, the people A; every decennary or tything, or ten houſeholds, 
formerly elected not only the conſtable, then called chieł- pledge, of 
ching; man, who was at oncs both the civil magiſtrate and the Militaryp 
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commander of the tithing; equivalent in military rank to the modern 


ferjeant, but they elected alſo the bundreders, (who had the civil au- 


*« thority of high conſtable and ufticiaries, and the military rank of 
«« captains) and the viſcounts or feriffs ; and likewiſe the beretoehii or 
leaders of the armies ; the ſame (ſays the learned Judge Atkins) as, in 
the dialeR of this preſent age, may be called the lord - lieutenants or 
«« deputy Heutenants,” * 

And Artins alſo obſerves, that Sir Edward Coke, in his ad Inſtitute, 
in his Expoſition of the Stat. of Wincheſter, 1 cap. 10, concernin 
the elections of coroners by the freeholders, F (which ever was fo, an 


«« ſo ſtill continues) ſays, there is the /ame reaſon for election of Heri, 


« and ſo it antiently was, by writ directed to the coroner. In like man- 
«« ner were the conſervators of the 3 choſen, in whoſe place the 
Juſticet of the peace now ſucceed. Theſe were great and high liberties, 
and did belong to the freeholders from all antiquity, &c.” 1 

Here we ſee how well founded was Mr. Pitt's obſervation already no- 


. ticed, that “ the principle of the Englith conſtitution is xEPRESENTA- 


TioNn.” It is indeed its very ſoul, and once pervaded every member 
and every fibre with life and energy. All magiſtracies, civil, military, 
and judicial, were elective; and juries were drawn with ſuch impartia- 
lity- from the maſs of the people; as to have the true quality-of repre- 
ſentation ; even the office of King among it the Saxons was elective ori- 

inally. What on this ſubject relates to the Houſe of Lords, being too 

ng tor this place, is given in Section XI. I ſhall only add, that, what. 
ever may be thought of the abſolute neceſſity of all magiſtracies and au- 
thorities under that of king being repreſentative, it is indiſpenſible that 
three of them be ſtrictly ſo, viz. The Houſe of Commons, Furies, and the 
Military Commands in an armed Inhabitancy. in 

It is impoſſible that Laws ſhould be 1 flate's collected will,” unleſs 
made by thoſe who are elected by, and truly repreſent, the people: It is 
equally impoſſible to be tried ** by God and our country,” unleſs the law be 
vox pepuli, which makes it vox Dei; || and unleſs our jury be drawn from 
the maſs of the community with ſuch impartiality and fairneſs, as virtu- 
ally and in all rational effect, to be that ** country?” by which alone an 
Engliſhman can be legally judged. 4 And it being an admitted princi- 
ple, that no nation can preſerve its liberties, unleſs it keep the ſword in 


ita own hands, it were the height of abſurdity for an armed people not 


* Sharp on Congregational Courts, 196. Th 

64 BY ne meant (iberi — the free-ho/ders in burgage tenure, viz. the 

« houſehulgers.” Ib. 197. . 
$ Parliamentary and Political Tractt, 253, 2 : 

It is not in a vulgar and preſumptuous ſenſe this antient ſentiment is quoted]; for if our 
law be © the gathered wiſdom of ages and © the perfection of reaſon,” then it is not only 
the _ of the freofile, but figuratively (and the figure is beautitul and expreſſive) it is rhe 
voice of God alſo. 
F Seeing juries in this light, I have been ſurprized to fee it Rated, and I hope it is 
not true, that the Attorney General has claimed and exerciſed the privilege on behalf of 
the crown, of feremptory challenges. I know not indeed how to believe the fact, be- 
cauſe 33 Ed. I. fl. 4, enacts, that © if they that fue for the king will challenge any of thoſe 
0 jurors, they aſſign of their challenge à cauſe certain. Now it thould ſeem a very 
extraordinary Caſe indeed, that ſhould prove a jurur * not indifferent A and a 
eaſe which ought not by any means to be decided by any rule growing out of the prafiice of 
the courts, In all cafes where the lives of the — at Hake, and the king is a party, it 
is not fit that the king's courts, held by 4/5 repreſentatives, ould ſlide in upon us any new 
hw. To create new law, parliament alone is competent. Excluſive of ſtriking off jurors for 
cauſe afligned, as unfit to judge where the king was a party, it ſhould ſeem to be moſt cun» 
ſonaat with the mild character of Englifh law, that the paunel ſhould be reduced ta twebe 
by the ſole challenges of the defendaut, | 
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to eleR all thoſe under whoſe guidance they ſhould be arrayed and led 


to battle. | 

But as to the king alone it appertains to have intelligence of the de- 
ſigns and movements of foreign enemies, and to plan the g-nera! op-ra- 
tions for defeating invaſion, we ſee the reaſon, why generals, being en- 
truſted with the execution of theſe plans and operations, ſhould be of 
the king's appointment. — How admirable is this whole ſyſtem! How 
invaluable the genuine conſtitution of England , 

Firſt, the people, by their rereſentatives, are to make their own laws: 
Secondly, by their repre/entatives, thoſe laws are to be applied to their 
own actions: And, thuidly, in heir own perſons, under the guidance of 


repreſentatives elected for the purpoſes of order and regularity, they , - 


are to defend their laws and liberties with heir oxun favords ; for this laſt 
is a caſe to which, by a law of nature, it is ordained that repreſentation 
cannot extend: for that nation which parts with its ſword, parts with its 
liberty ; and the ſum of its ſubſequent enjoyment, is mere legal protec- 
tion, at the diſcretion of thoſe Who have got poſſeſſion of the ſword : 
o true it is, that the poſſeſſion of arms is the diftintion between 
« ſlaves and free - men. And how grand a feature it is in the character 
of the antient Saxon, and how true to nature, that the form of manu- 
mitting his ſlave, was the gift of a sworD and a sPEart* How 
ſinks in the compariſon the Roman woollen cap ? 

Here I would expoſtulate with thoſe Who“ deſpair of the Common- 
wealth,” and, exhauſted of all hope of reform, ſce no proſpect of liberty 
but in a Revolution. By thoſe beſt acquainted with conditutional learn- 
ing, it has been an old obſervation, that if the conſtitution were utterly 
loſt and forgotten, could but its principles be re · diſcovered and collected, 
its exiſtence would be ſoon relored. If ſuch a reſtoration j as been con- 
ſidered as a natural effect of ſuch a cauſe under ſuch ci;cumſarces, how 


encouraging are our proſpects, who have never loſt a knowledge of theſe 


principles; who muſt now practically, and daily, ſcel their intrinſic ex- 
cellence ; and to whom it muſt be apparent, that either a ſettled deſpo- 
tiſm, a revolution, or a reform, muſt be the terminaticn of the prelent 
ſtate of things! for that a decided and vaſt majority of the nation, even 
of thoſe whoſe confidence in miniſters and whoſe blindneſs to corruption 
and abuſe have been the moſt remarkable, will, in the hour of peril, 
when the ſtorm threatens to burſt, prefer reform to eicher deſpotiſm or 
revolution, my mind is not of a texture to doubt, 

There would be no difficulty in framing regulations in each aweapontake 
for theſe elections; or in conſtituting proper authorities for military or- 
ganization, arrangement, and diſcipline; as well as for periodical changes 
of power, and whatever elſe ſhould be neceſſary to preſerve the ſyſtem 
in health and vigour : but this is not the time for entering on ſuch de- 
tails, As the artillery officers ought to be educated at Woolwich, they 
ſhould of courſe hold commiſſions under the crown; as well as all the 
general officers that would be neceſſary. Of thele there might be Want - 
ing, in time of war, one general of brigade for each weepon/ake ; one 

eneral and two heutenant-generals for each military ſub-dvifian ; one 
eld marſhal for each grand eisen; and over the whole a commander 
in chief. In time of war alſo, five artillery officers would app- ar to be 
wanting in each weapontake ; making in the whole above 2000; but, in 
time of peace, one in each weapontake ; or, in the kingd6m, one-fitth part 


* Hiftorical Diſſertation on the, Antiquity of the Engizft Conſtitution, 135 
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of the groſs number of the war eſtabliſhment would be ſufficient, But, 
perhaps, if only three · f fths were commiſſion officers, and the remaining 
two-fifths were experienced non commiſſion officers, it might anſwer e- 
very purpoſe in time of war. | | | 
It 1s obvious that, -on the firſt revival of this ſyſtem, much legal 
regulation would be wanting, that afterwards would become uſeleſs ; and 
that different regulations would alſo be neceſſary in peace and-in war : it 
might, therefore, be-adviſeable, to frame gbree diftin& ſtatutes. The fr/ 
ſhould lay foundations only. The fcond ſtatute ſhould carry. up the ſu- 


perſtructure, and include every thing neceſſary to giving it effect in time 


of peace. And the third, ſolely apply to war, — Thus, under the 
firſt of the acts, the military grand And W -diviſons of the country might 
be determined on; and likewiſe the correſponding weapontakes : The ge- 
neral aveapontake courts, and their ſubordinate” authorities, might be eſ- 


tabliſhed ; the firſt ſet of military officers might be elected; and the tax- 


ed houſeholders claſſe according to their qualifications above alluded to, 
and arranged in their ſeveral corps: Every taxed houſehalder, whether 


able to ſerve perſonally or not, might be furniſhed-with a ſtand of Zower- 


proof arms, to be paid for to goverument by the parochaal aſſeſſments : - 
The ſupptementary men might alſo by this firſt act be grafted on the ge- 


* ſtock, and arms for their uſe furniſhed : And eyery other regula- 


tion of a preparatory nature might be enacted. By making the executive 
government the agent between the manufaRurer and the purchaſer of the 
arms, we ſhould provide for their uniformity and goodneſs. 5 

In how many particulars do we find a conſtitutional ſyſtem the very 
reverſe of preſent practice! In conſequence of the heavy expence to the 
pariſhes in maintaining the wives and families of an ab/ext militia man, 
the utmoſt care is exerted to ſelect none but batchelers., Herein we. vio- 
late one of the firſt principles of political prudence, which dictates the 
choice of ſuch men to defend the ſtate, as are moſt pledged to it by the 
ties of intereſt and the tender connections of nature. On this account, 


we ought undoubtedly to ſelect the married men; in which, under this 


ſyſtem, we ſhould have nothing to fear from expence. In this point of 
view alone, in a time like the preſent, and for reaſons befare touched upon, 
it is apprehended the difference in ſavour of the ſyſtem now recommend- 
ed, over the preſent, in which we have a militia of nearly an hundred 
thouſand, chiefly hired ſubſtitutes, and unmarried, is great indeed! 

By the ſecond act proviſion might be made, for the periodical change 
of officers: for counteractiug the effect of time on the declining, and 
on the riſing generations; and-preferving to the ſeveral corps their ori- 


gigal characters, founded in found policy and in nature: for perpetuat- 


ing, on ſome ſe]finforcing principles, all the neceſſary attentions to the 
habitual proce of arms; — — eventing a ſyſtem, ſo eſſential to li- 
berty and ſecurity, from again falling into decay: for rendering the 
ſyſtem 2 ſubſervient to the civil power, the certain ſupport of 
law, and the ſure guardian of liberty and peace; and for freeing us for 


ever from the diſgrace of riots, the danger of inſurrections, and the ſtill 


greater danger of a ſtanding army. 

And by the third act, the duties of war might be clearly pointed out, 
and the molt prompt alacrity ſecured ; not merely on the cold principle 
of military obꝭdience, but on thoſe alſo of a common duty and interck, 
felt and underſtood ; of national honour, which ſhould not fail to- oper- 
ate; and of genuine Patriotiſm, which ſhould excite the moſt lively en- 
thukalm. To each of theſe ſtatutes ſhould be aſſigned, with accurate 


Fach houſeholder paying the value of the arms made his property, 


ce 


«ce 
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Faru ination, its proper claſs of enactments; ſo that the ſeparate pro- 
18 0 back ſhould ve the moſt complete perſpicuity. 


Here, then, are our means of raifing the people, en mat, for nati- 
onal defence ; and of calling into orderly action every particle of the 
phyſical power of the ſtate. If theſe means were not found by the Em- 
feror in his need, it was becauſe an arbitrary government, for bidding the 
means, is of courſe denied the end. It is the prerogative af a free na- 
tion alone, to be unconquerable but by extermination. Although an ar- 
bitrary government be formidable indeed to its own difarmed, ignorant, 
enſlaved, and oppreſſed ſubjects; it is too feeble to reſiſt the attacks of 
an armed people; and in the day of trial muſt fall! . 25 

The ſole material difficulty attending the whole ſyſtem, will be that 
of framing the ſecond of the three propoſed ſtatutes. The care of our 
anceſtors, to inſure zhe pofſeion of arms, is ſeen in their various enactments 
to that effect; and as much as our progenitors are famed for ſometimes 
- « indulging their genius, a butt of Malmſey could not find its way into 

«« their cellars without a ſheaf of arrows for its paſſport .“ We may 
indeed, eaſily ſecure an effectual mufter of arms, which is in fact Tyr 
ROCK OF OUR FOUNDATION; and we may, without difficulty, enforce 
a ſufficient training of ſele& corps, and of the nerves and ligaments“ 
of our military body; ſo as, on any alarm of danger, to be ſoon in a 
poſture of unaſſailable defence. But he who has read the human heart, 
and has any taſte for that policy which from early antiquity to the pre - 
ſent hour has been the admiration of the wiſe and the good, will know 
how deſirable it is, to aim at higher and nobler ends; and to a wife law- 
giver how practicable it is, ſo to unite the exerciſe of rights with the 
performance of duties; ſo to combine public ſervices wit blic ho- 
nours ; and ſo to render even manly paſtimes and elegant pleaſures, ſub» 
ſervient to the nobleſt purpoſes of blic good; as to give to a law for 


upholding in conſtant vigour this ſyſtem, at once ſo comprehenſive and , 


ſo grand, A SELF-INFORCING PRINCIPLE, adequate to the great end 
in view ;— that of preſerving in full ſplendour, during the ſecurity of 
peace, thoſe military virtues that are our ſafety in war; on which ac- 
count it was, that the public games of antient governments conſiſted 
*« principally of martial entertainments.” And from the noble author 
I am now quoting, I muſt alſo tranſcribe an account of a military feſti- 


val obſerved by the modern Swift, which is worthy of admiration :* 


The ſurprizing acts of valour which the Swiſs militia has performed, 
has induced an ingenious writer to draw a parallel between the mili- 
„ tary atchievements of this little collection of Cantons, and thoſe of 
the free ſtates of Greece: He puts in competition with the battle of 
*© Marathon, that of Mergarten, where 1300 Swiſs routed the army of 
the Archduke Leopold, conſiſting of 20,000 men, and killed twice 
© their own number: He conſiders the action of Sempach, where the 
** ſame Arch-duke loſt his life, and 20,000 of his men were routed b 

1600 Swiſs, as a more ſurprizing victory than that of Platea; — and, 
to crown all, the battle that was fought in the paſs of Weven, in the 
canton of Glaris, is a copy that exceeds its original which was fought 
at T hermopyle ; for as 300 Spartans tried to repel the army of 2 
in thoſe ſtreights, and all periſhed in the attempt; ſo in ſuch another 
1 hr 359 Kviſſ attacked at leaſt 8000 uſfrjans, and gained the field 

of battle. ; 
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« It is ſurprizing,” ſays this author, “ what a ſpirit the remembrance 
«© of this action inſtill; into this people; they yearly celebrate it by a 
„ public proceſſion on tne ſpot where it was fought ; and where eleven 
4“ pillars, erected for that purpoſe, ſhew the places where thoſe heroes 
« -leven times rallied : at each pillar they offer up thanks te God; and, 
„ when they come to the laſt, one of their beſt orators makes a pane. 
« pyric iu praiſe of theſe three hundred and fifty men, and at the end 
„ of his oration reads a liſt of their names, in the ſame manner as the 
« Spartans hid the names of thoſe who fell at Thermopylz carved on 
« braſs, to tranſmit their fame to poſterity.” | 

* To frame inſtitutions for prong alive a true martial ſpirit in the 
profound ſecurity of peace, is indeed a taſk demanding the penetration 
of an A-ifto:le, the genius of a Plato, the energy of a Lycurgus, and the 
virtue of an Ariftides ; — in ſhort, demanding one worthy to tread in the 
hallowed footſteps of the god-like Al ra EU z—but, alas! the tear which 
ruſhes to my eye, reminds me yo Es is no more!— What he could 
have atchieved alone, muſt therefore be extracted from the collected wiſ- 
dom and joint labours of ſeveral; and thus the ſyſtem receive the laſt 
finiſhing touch of excellence; fitting it to impreſs on the national cha- 
racter, the indelible ſtamp of dignity and independence, and the mili- 
tary aſpect of high-ſouled Freedom. And it is our conſolation, that in 
our books, and b truſt alſo in the hearts of thouſands, are to be ſound 


the principles on which our ſyſtem muſt reſt; and that we have men ca- 


pable of their application. 4 
Suppoſing the weapon-takes, ſo formed as has been ſtated, to be at 
the ſame time our eleRive diſtricts for returning one member each to 
the Houſe of Commons, perhaps there could not be a more ſuitable 
diviſion of the country, or of the community, for ſuch a purpoſe. It 
is apparent, that in the formation of either weapon - tale or eleftive dif 
tris, the right principle of diviſion is by population ; whereas the form- 
ation of military grand diviſions, as well as of counties, will beſt be 
verned on principles of e. And if, on the mature conſideration of 
military men, it ſhould appear that our grand-diviſions and ſub-diviſions, 
as well as the arrangements propoſed, are rightly calculated for anſwer- 
ing the ends in view; it would then at leaſt be defirable, that no diffi- 
cu 
convenient inequality of our counties; and of completing our ſyſtem, by 
new modelling them: for as a principal part of the merit of the ſyſtem 
conſiſts in having an armed inhabitancy to conſtitute the ſtrength of the 
civil power ; ſo that ſyſtem muſt attain to the higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion, when the civil and military diviſions of the country are correſpond- 
ent, aud the arrangements of the two ſervices go hand in hand ; mutual- 
ly ſerving and ſupporting each other. This union of the two duties was 
ſtrictly attended to by Alfred; although he left the diſproportion be- 
tween the counties much as we have found them. When we contem- 
plate the ſimplicity, uniformity, and exact proportions of the other parts 
of his ſyſtem, we muſt conclude ſome inſuperable difficulty, not known 
to us, ſtood in the way; or that he would have perfected x diviſions of 
his kingdom, by an equalization of the counties. 

But, doubtleſs, had the Danes been as formidable to him as the French 
are to us, he would have made all minor conſiderations give way to the 
indiſpenſable one of combining with every portion of the coaſt, its full pro- 
portion of the inland couniry by an v union ſor its ſupport and de- 
fence, as propoſed in theſe pages; where it will be ſeen that the ſea- 
ſhore of every lub-diviſion, is as it were the front of an immenſe military 


nn 


ties ſtood in the way of correcting the preſent extreme and very in- 
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column reaching to the very centre. of the kingdom; organized into 
every uſeful ſpecies of corps, but under one ſupreme head; ever in readi- 
neſs at a moment's warning; and its collected force conſiſting of an army 
immenſely more numerous than any that could poſſibly be brought a- 
gainſt it. Having ſhewn,” ſays Sir William Jones, the ture and 
« extent of the poſſe comitatuum, and proved that it is required by law to 
« be equal in its exertion to a well-diſciplined army, I have eſtabliſhed 
* the propoſition which I undertook to demonſtrate.” + 
Should it ever be thought adviſeable to equalize the counties, the 
number of them might be kept nearly the ſame as at preſent, by com- 
prehending three counties in each military ſub-diviſion, making in the 
whole forty-eight inltead of "fifty-two. In this diſtribution, an annexa- 
tion of adjoining wwea/on-rates, equal to about the third part of the 
ſurface of a military Jub-diviſfion, would conſtitute a county. : 
Should either prejudice, or other more ſubſtantial reaſon, ſtand in the 
way of perfecting our ſyſtem of defence on the beſt and cleareſt princi- 
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ples, by altering the preſent limics of counties; the next beſt expedient - 


would be, to form our grand and ſub-diviſions, by throwing into them 


the counties as they now ſtand, which might be done thus, viz, 


* 


Firſt. Fourth. 
Northumberland Hampthire 
Durham Berkſhire 

. Yorkſhire Dorſetſhire 
. Wiltſhire 
Lincolnſhire 
Nottinghamſhire Fifth. 
Leiceſterſhire Pe Devonſhire 
Rutland Cornwall 
— Somerſetſhire 
Norfolk —̃ —-„—-„‚c = 
Suffolk 
Cambridgeſhire Sixth. 
Huntingdonſhire Monmouthſhire 
Northamptonſhire Glamorganſhire 
Carmarthenſhire 
— 
Third. ganitre 
Eſſex Brecknockſhire 
Hertford e, e 
ertfordſhire : : 
Bedfordſhire 838 ——— 
Bucks Angleſey 

* Denbighſhire 
_ + lintſhire : 
u ontgomeryſhire 
Surry Radnorſhire 


+ Inquiry into the Legal Means of ſupfrefſing Riot, 34. 
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tranquillity and reſiſtleſs power. 


to mere N 
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eſtabliſhed than 


eight of 


tem, that of an armed inhabitanc 


the public tran 
retroſpect of 


What, 


what 
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Panr II. 


Dierb 


Staffo 


Shropſhue 


Eighth, 
Were 
rdſhire | 


e whole of as: 


| — 
Herefordſhire 
Worceſterſhire 
Warwickſbire 
Oxſordſhire 


To thoſe. Anre fle ing and timid persons who 
neral arming to be 2 ta goverumeut, it m 


then, mote deciſive can 


and law undiſturbed 
All chat is. wanting to this effect, is 
ſunplicity of arrangement, and ſtrictueſs of regulation. Nor are we left 
i this queſtion ; for there is no hiſtorical. fact better 
t in his reign, and owing to the very ſyſtem of an 
univerſal arming, the authority of /aw, and the energy of the civil 
8 which comprehend 


were carried to a 
rfection never 


ibited to the view of mankind in any other 
age or nation. Let any man compare this with what has ſo often hap- 
pened in our own times, and he cannot be at a loſs to ſee to which ſyſ- 
y, or that of a ſtanding army, a prefer- 
ence is due, Let him look back to the. firſt. eftabliſhment-of- turnpikes, 
or to the firſt raiſing the partial modern militia both in England and 
Scotland: when inſurrectionary proceedings cauſed the effuſion of much 
blood: Let him call to mind the hundreds of tumults that have diſturbed 
illity, particularly in ourrlarge towns: Let him take a 
in St. George's Fields 5: of the infamous con- 
flagrations at Birmiggham,, and of the infernal pr 
pital in the ycar 1980.3, and then let him alk himſelf, if any one of 


theſe events, ſo alarming and ſo calamitous to the 
graceful to government, eould poſſibly have taken 
of the immortal A/fred been in uſe and vigour. 


After the celebrated example of that great king's.reign, it cannot be 
ſaid, this is only /uppo/i 


in which caſe 


medium, 


from. 
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the arms will 


employed in u 


ble power of government is admitted: nor can 
it with propriety. be: aſked, what would be the confequence, if they 
ſhould be turned gg it? I confeſs I ſhould not know how to anſwer 
© - ſuch a queſtion, botter than by aſking ſuch another.—-—- What, then, 
would be the conſequence, if the waters of the IB, the Severn, and 
the Humber, and of all our other rivers, were to turn againſt their own 
ſources, to climb the hills from whence by the law of nature they de- 
ſcend, and to pour their ſtreams into the country inſtead of the ocean? 
Can any one, pretending to reaſon, imagine a free 
legislature in whichlthey were ſubſtantially repreſente 
munity regulated and preſerved by a law, emanati 
themfelves,-cun any one, I aſk, ima 
fo circumſtanced, capable of uniting the power of their own arms, to 
deſtroy their own work, their own proſperity, and their own happineſs ? 

— Has any man yet dreamed, the people of the American States, be- 


dun imagine a 
ay + advicatle to * 
rn 3 
when he ar whole community, th t not ſo? Nay, by his pe- 
netrating mind it was ſeen, that it is. the. u venſality of arms, which is 
iving a government of, ff 


n 
= ſuch a people 


ings in the ca- 


eople, and ſo diſ- 
e, had the ſyſtem 


port of law, 


Jn” having a 
, and their. com- 
through ſuch a 
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cauſe really a free and armed people, are chereſore Rkely to whe their 
arms againſt their own government; which, fo far from having a ſtanding 
army, have not amongft'them a fingte-profefional ſoltier > The Tappo- 
poſition is too abſard to ſtand for a moment. 

But no man can look into hiftory without perceiving, that soherrver 
mercenary ſoldiers and flanding armies have been "introduced, there the tr 
government of the flate has invariably been fubverted, by theſe who hail the 
command of the armies. 8 

« Look through the annals of the world,” fays Lord Liverpool, * nnd 
« ſre if any one inſtance of a militia can be produced, that was fediti- 
« ous of itſelf; or of a people, who, when the ſword was put into their 
„hands, converted it to their own deſtrution.—Pree ſtates have atmoſt 
always been fubje t to commotions, and the ſame have generally been 
« defended by a militia ; but that the military eſtabliſhment of ſuch un 
people were the cauſe of their commorions can never be proved j the 
republic of Carthage is à fingular inftance of a free people, that owed 
« their defence to mercenary ſoldiers ; and yet ſhe was neverthelefs ferrite 
« in diffentions ; —and though Reme had as many ſoldiers as citizens, 
„though her ſenators and plebeiaus had frequent conteſts for power, 
«« where the balance was unequally adjuſted, yet her pe le, when in 
« their greateſt fury, and when driven by injuſtice "almoſt to deſpair, 
never once had recourſe to arms ; they urged their claims by ſuppli- 
«« cations and ſeceſſions; and though difciplined and ready at all times 

to take up arms in defence of their country, they never lifted up a 
hand againft it: for ſeveral centuries not a life was loft in all their 
« contentions ; and it was not until the nature of their armies was changed, 
« until their ons received pay, were tranſported into difant provinces, 
«« and never ſuffered to 'return to their domeſtic eceupations ; in à word, 
not until the honeſt militia men of Rome were _—— into flanding 
«« forces, that their conteſts blazed out into civil wars deſtructive to the 
bo n ſſumed by tha 1 of our alarmiſts, 

But let us put a caſe, affum t great luminary of our 
Mr. Burke, 5 one he confidered Anal to exift. Let us ſuppoſe there 
are, at preſent, o:ghty thouſand perſons in Great Britain, who really wiſh 
for a different form of government. Now this oracular gentleman was 

leaſed to ſay, if he meditated the overthrow of the conſtitution, he 

ould not defire to be provided with a greater force; or words to that 
effet, If fuch language could have any ſenſe or meaning, it could 
= apply to a decayed conſtitution, and to a corrupt rnment ; con- 
ducted upon erroneous principles, fubje& through difeaſe to panics and 
convulſions, and radicalty weak; and where the people were not armed: 
but, applied to ſuch a government as that of Ezg/azd, when reformed, 
and defended as I have ſuppoſed, by an armed force of above a million 
of men, it would de no better than the driveling of a dotard. The rea- 
der, however, if he wifh for truth, will do well to conſider the tirec- 
tion and force of the court current, and how the wind ſtood with Mr. 
Burke, when he talked of the eighty thouſand incorrigibles; and let him 
alſo calculate, how many of thefe men would remain ferioifly diſron- 
tented, provided they ſaw their country at large, and themſetves indivi- 
dually n repreſentation; and conſequently true politi- 
cal liberty. Mr. Burke has given thefe men no ſmall credit for rea- 
foning powers, we have a right to conclude, that, after ſuch a change, 
not one iu a thouſand of them but muſt fee! towards the goverument un- 


* Lord Hawkeſury's Diſcourſe, þ. 49. 
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der which he 9 that greateſt of all earthly bleſſings, political liber- 


ty, a true, lively, and cordial attachment; of a nature as ſuperior to 
the attachment of ſervile men to a corrupt government, as honour is ſupe- 
rior to baſeneſs, or freedom to ſervitude. Drawing my concluſions from 
ſuch premiſes, I am ſure I have a better right to make the preſent cal- 
culation, than Mr. Burke, from the premiſes of prejudice, paſſion, and 
dark conjecture, had to calculate as he did.— Where, then, to a con- 
ſtitational and honeſt government, is the danger from an armed people? 
To ſuppole the ſyſtem of a general arming under the civil magiſtracy 
in the ſmalleſt degree dangerous to the ordinary peace of the country, 
were to ſuppoſe it a country without civilization or laws ; and that men 
would be more diſpoſed, or more able, to commit violence, or felony, 
or open treaſon, when /uppreſion,, or apprehenſion, or death, would be in- 
finitely more certain and ſpeedy than at preſent ; for we all know, and 
it is to the ſcandal of our country, that under our preſent wretched ſyſ- 
tem, the civil poxwer ſcarcely ever pretends. to the ability of quelling a 
riot, without. military aid; and we have ſeen too many inſtance;, in 
which that aid has not arrived until the greateſt miſchiefs and abomina- 
tions have been perpetrated ; whereas, it is a ſelf-evident propoſition in 
police, that if every taxed houſeholder were an armed citizen and ſol - 
dier, every thing tending to a riot muſt be cruſhed in the bud, and all ſeri- 
ous miſchief mutt be prevented. As well might any one argue againſt the 
general poſſeſſion of the powers of body or mind, for our ſelf-defence and 

ae as againſt the common and general poſſeſſion of arms. It is not 
- the common but the e fer poſſeſſion of arms ;—it is not the univer/ality, 
but the monopoly, which produces the miſchief and the abomination ;— 
and that worſt of all miſchiefs and abominations, 4 MILITARY Go- 
' VERNMENT, SUYFFRAGE and Arms being the rights of nature, well 

has it been obſerved, that repre/entation is the hap iefl diſcovery of politi- 
cal wiſdom ; and that, to gowern all by all, is the great maſter-piece of 
executive government. — When Sir William Temple has remarked on the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that / it ſeems to be a ſtrain of what Heraclitus ſaid, 
* was the only ſkill or knowledge of any value in politics, which was 
*« the ſecret of governing all by all ;” he adds, © what prince ſoever can 
ve hit off this great ſecret, needs know xo other for his own ſafety and hap- 
« pineſs, or that of the people he governs.” 

1 muſt have been obvious to the reader, that a revival of aur antient 
conſtitutional militia muſt ſuperſede the preſent militia eſtabliſhment, as 
well as the ſtanding army; but this can be no cauſe of regret, becauſe as 
the leaſt of two evils is always to be preferred, ſo the moſt valuable of 
two good things is equally to be choſen. But in ſuch a change there 
would be'the leſs to regret, when we conſider how much it has been the 
object of modern policy, to aſſimulate as much as poſſible our militia to the 
nature, and condition, and character of a ſtanding army. What a true, 
natural, militia is, I truſt has been made appear ; and we have only to 
aſk, if our militia, as now actually raiſed and hired; kept up as a ſtanding 
force and in pay during a war of many. years; ſubjected to the military 
articles; and uniformly marched to a diſtance from its own county; do 
moſt reſemble ſuch a conſtitutional force, or a ſtanding army ? 

No officer of the preſent militia, or even of the ſtanding army, will, 
I truſt, take offence at any remarks I have made, or may yet make, on 
either of thoſe eſtabliſhments, It is not with the gentlemen connected 
with thoſe ſervices, but with the eſtabliſhments themſelves, that 1 alone 
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gad fault. Neither am I inſenſible to the value of the real and important 


ſervices England has received from both thoſe eſtabliſhments. They have 
been many: and while I contemplate” theineeefſary ill conſequences, if 
eſtabliſhments formed on wrong principles ſhould continue, and, in- 
deed, the certain ruin of liberty, from the continuance of the ſtanding ar- 
my, 1 ſhould not render juſtice to either of thoſe eſtabliſhments, if I 


bore not my teſtimony to their paſt merits ; and failed to remark how ad- 


mirably they have yes the way to areſtoration of the antient ſyſtem ; 
0 


by the facility we ſhould experience in that reſtoration, from the diffuſton 
they have given to military knowledge. 
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Ma. puUNDAs' prior a& certainly having in it the powers of an in- 
definite arming, may poſſibly, by careleſs obſervers, be thought ta 
ſupply whatever was wanting to our military ſtrength, and to be indeed all 
the revival of our antient {yſtem of which we ſtood in need. And this 
may tne more readily be imagined, ſince, in his introductory ſpeech, as if 
about to draw from the fountain of the conftitution, he ſpoke of the doubts 
which aroſe when the powers reſpectively veſted in lords heutenants and 
ſheriffs of counties over the — comitatus were taken into conſideration. 
It therefore becomes a part of the duty I have endeavoured in this work 
to fulfil towards my country, to take ſome notice of this ſtatute; and I 
the more readily offer my remarks upon it, becauſe it © may be altered, 
* varied, or repealed, in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament,” if it ſhould 
appear adviſable ſo to do. 

The act begins thus, © Whereas it is expedient that his Majeſty ſhould 
«© be enabled to exerciſe in the moſt effectual manner, the poxwers by law 
«« weſted in him for preventing and repelling invaſion.” What the moſt 
eſſential of thoſe powers is, has been ſhewn by the writer, viz. to com- 
mand the military ſervices of every able bodied man from 15 to 60 gears 
of age, who is of ability to purchaſe arms, and who, for that very rea- 
ſon, the law required to be at all times pee of arms, and ftilful in 
the uſe of them: nay, this power extends to commanding the military 
ſervices of every man in time of need; and, conſequently, of training to 
arms as great a ſupplementary force as ſhall be ſufficient for the ſecurity 
of the country. EY 

But here a difficulty may be ſtarted, even in reſpect to ſome deſerip- 
tions of rateable houſeholders, in conſequence of certain clauſes in the 
game laws. Thoſe laws, it is true, have indirectly and by fide wind, tend- 
ed to prevent even ſome of our taxed houſeholders from being properly 
armed, and thus they prevent their effectually performing the duties of 

their allegiance ; and fulfilling the legal obligation of obeying the civil 
magiſtrate in forcibly ſuppreſſing formidable riot and inſurrection. Now, 
in as much as thoſe particular laws defeat theſe great ends of ſociety, for 
purpoſes in campariſon of a very contemptible nature, they are undoubt- 
edly nallities, and ought therefore, in thoſe reſpects at leaſt, to be imme- 
diately repealed, In making legislative proviſion for having plenty of 
partridges, it muſt not be imagined parliament meant to undermine the 
Conſtitution ; or to expoſe the peace and ſafety of the community to bru- 
tal rioters, to daring rebels, or to deſtructive invaders ; and therefore it 
could. not be maintained, on the authority of a game law, having a to- 
tally different puryiew and object, that any taxed houſeholder ſhould not 
be allowed to have arms; eſpecially as every attempt to ſhew the antient 
laws for having “ arms of defence and peace,” or forobeying the ma- 
giſtrates * cry for weapons to keep. the peace, have become obſolete, 
muſt fail becauſe the contrary has Veen ſhewn by many very recent de- 
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.cifions, particularly in the caſe of the riots in | Zincolofaire, on firſt inclo- 
the ſeus about the year 1760 Wiel in_the : 
thoſe in Birmingham in 1793; in all of which caſes, in a vari- 
ety of others, the 3. whoſe pur v it was forcibiy and with arms 
to have / ſuppreſſed pl ones 2 and have 82 the miſchiefs, were 
exemplarily puniſbed by fine, to the amount of th 
every one who recollects the circumſtances af 5 . 
to have quelled them without arms was an im ility. | 
But had not the deciſions in theſe caſes exiſted, reaſon would have eſ- 


* - . 


tabliſhed the point: for it is the rule of interpretation, that where two 


ges ſuſtained ; and 


laws on any particular point ſtand in contrariety one to the other, that 


which ig abe moſt antient ſhall have more authority than that which 1s 
more modern, unlels the former be intentionally, expreſſly, and formally 
repealed by the latter ; and it is. likewiſe a maxim, that in a co/lifian or 
contr,ariaty Hf rules or enactments, that which hath the moſt worthy ſubject 
wall be preferred to that which hath a leſs warthy.® | 
In the caſe — us, we _ - — e all 1 bear- 
ing the burthens of the ſtate, and for the dignified purpoſe of preſerving 
— bat the very exiſtence — with the protection 
of which they are oxpreſſly charged; and we have ſubſequent laws for 
preſerving hares and partridges, to eat the corn of him who is forbidden 
to kill them; which laſt mentioned laws, without adverting to the firſt 
mentioned, do indirectly and in ſome degree claſh with their wiſe provi- 
ſions. Which, then, of theſe contrary laws is mi worthy, by the wor- 
chineſs of its ohject; and which thath the bigbeft authority ? -** Though 
the foreſt laws, ſays the great Commentator, are . 
and by degrees grown entirely obſolete, yet from this root has 
* abaſkayd bp. knomn by the name of the Game Law, now arrived to 


„ and wantoning an its higheſt vigour: both founded: upon. the ſame un- 
*« reaſonable notions of permanent property in wild creatures; and both 


6 uRive,of the ſame tyranny to the commons.” + | 
r conſtitution, then, undoubtedly, ought to be vindicated, by the 

immediate repeal of every part of the game laws, which incroaches on 
the power of the county, ot our txue, fre 
incroachments of other kinds made * it in the two vicious and con- 
tamptiblei reigus of Edward II. and Richard: I. ( thoſe rivals in brutal 
« luſts, folly, and oppreſſion,) were. done away early in the two ſuc- 
ceeding reigns. In the latter of theſe inſtances this was done, ſays Lor 
Liverpool, on the Commons petition, that all the commiſſions and writs 
© made contrary to the faid ſtatutes (concerning the militia), and all the 
* indictments and accuſations, obligations and ties, made by colour of 
the. ſaid commiſſons and writs, with all the dependings and circum- 
_ ©* ſtances ;thereto- belonging, be cancelled; revoked, quaſhed, and diſ- 
. © annulled. for ever, as things mage againſt law, and that they may not 
be taken for example in · time to come. t- 

But thopgh the antient laws. for arming are thus entitled to the higheſt 
preference, yet we dught not to 2 an amendment where plainly 
wanting. On the broad, principle of univerſal duty, as well as. in conſi- 
de tation of the light coſt of ſuoh antient arms as were to be uſed by the 
ſervant in u 
pn cn arms at his on e and in default of fo doing, his 
maker was to huy the arma, and abate-bis aug, for the payment.] Rut 
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as the expence of a ſtand of modern arms is too much to be impoſed on 
ſuch a ſervant, or on perſons exempt on account of poverty from other 
taxes; and as, I truſt, it has been ſhewn, that to extend this expence to 
= below the condition of taxed houſeholders, is unneceſſary to the 
public ſafety ; beſides, that, in time of invaſion, a great multitude of 
men without arms, muſt be as much wanted as fighting men; ſo, it ap- 
ears to be proper to repeal ſo much of the antient laws as can be con- 
rued to require any perſons below the degree of the houſeholder payi 
taxes, to arm at their own charge : Still, however, ſuch perſons mould 
not be exempt from the duties of defence as above ſpeciſied, nor from 
the public ſervice in quality of mechanics, or pioneers, drivers, guides, 
boatmen, & c. but be ſubje& to be called on, at reaſonable wages, and 
employed under an organized ſyſtem of arrangement, always prepared 
and in force in time of peace, ready for the neceſſities of war; whereby 
as many of them as ſhould be wanted might be as readily claſſed, and 
brought to act, as the military part of the community in their ſeveral 
_ or battalions. | | | 
d if the principle of aniver/al duty were clearly laid down in a law 
for reviving the ancient ſyſtem, there could be no doubt” but that the 
common ſenſe of the officers, who, in time of invaſion, muſt have the 
command of theſe auxiliary unarmed men, as well as the acquieſcence of 
the-men themſelves in filling the ſtations for which, by their particular 
trades or occupations they ſhould be beſt qualified, would produce all the 
effects propoſed by this act; and probably with more promptneſs and 
good effect, and with much leſs trouble, than can be expected where the 
whole, both of chooſing the particular employment, and whether to ac - 
- Cept of any or not, is wholly left to the option of each individual. | 
It is a diſtinguiſhing feature of Mr. Dundas's act, that it ealls only for 
the woluntary ſervices of the people; and every individual is to have an 
option. This, at firſt fight, may appear conciliating ; but it is calcula- 
ted to make wrong impreſſions, and to perpetuate the preſent great 10 
NORANCE of the Englih conſtitution ; which is, unqueſtionably, one of 
the greateſt oF ALL OUR NATIONAL MISFORTUNES. That conſtitu- 
tion —a conſtitution of liberty and beneficence— knowing it to be equally 


| the duty of every man to defend the laws and liberties of his country, and 


the peace, property and happineſs of the community of which he is a 
member — confidently, . juſtly, honourably, and wiſely raus uuns every 
man a volunteer in ſuch a cauſe ; and conſequently it dictates only an 
organization of the collective force, the means of — it effective, 
and the regulations under which it ſhall be exerted. To aſk, therefore, 
each individual, if he be a volunteer or not in the ſervice now propoſed, 
s at leaſt to cauſe à doubt in his mind, whether it be his conſtitutional 
duty or not; or rather, it inſinuates that no ſuch duty exiſts prior to an 
Anvitation on the part of the crown. Hence, the queſtion ſeems to be 
either diſtruſtful, enſnaring, embaraſling, or inconvenient ; and the act, 
in this reſpect, does not appear to be conſiſtent either with the conſtitu- 
tion or with the leading words of its own preamble. | ; 
After theſe leading; conſtitutional words, we naturally look for deci- 

five ena&tmerts, and for the enetgetic arrangements of an Alfred ; but 

' Inſtead of coming to the point at once, the act proceeds to declare the 
expediency of doing that which ought already to be done; of furniſhing 
his Majeſty. with the means of ** procuring the. information neceſſary to the 
«« effectual exerciſe of ſuch powers upon any emergency,” as had been 
mentioned in the opening wards ; for applying © the voluntary ſer - 
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*« vices of his loyal ſubjects, & c.“ Surely, all informatĩon on 
ſuch a ſubject ought at all times to have been in the ers of govern- 
ment; ſo that to have it to ſeek, at ſuch a moment as the preſent, muſt 
be evidence of no ſmall negle@ in miniſters. More than three years ago 
the writer thought this part of their duty had even then been too long 
omitted, and he urged'ir-apon their attention.“ In the ſubſequent pro- 
reſs of arming the country, on principles as fatal, he thought, to our 
nances as to our liberties, he could not help making remarks to the diſ- 
advantage of miniſters. The impoveriſhing effects of their own mea- 
ſures have indeed at length reduced them to the neceſſity of looking 70 
*vards the conſtitution, for the ſake of preventing the danger of inva- 
lion, without complete national bankruptcy: But they appear to do it 
with ſuch averted countenances, aud with ſuch alienation of mind and 
heart, the writer cannot yet withdraw that cenſure he then paſſed upon 
them; for, to his apprehenſion, the preſervation: of the conſtitution is 
with them far too little, and the preſervation of their own power far too 
much, the grand rule and meaſure of action. 1 677 k 
Of the ſtatute we are-conſidering, although it be a duty to point out 
its imperfections, yet, as a law of the land, it becomes us to ſpeak wi 
reſpett ; This I certainly ſhall do, although I think the act very defedt. 
ive. It relates to a ſubject which has Yor a-long time been ſtudiouſly 
thrown into the back ground of national politics; and having been thus 
kept out of ſight, is conſequently very little underſtood. The unbound- 
ed confidence placed by parliament in mmiſters, is another very obvious 
reaſon why an act for ſuch a purpoſe, brought in by a miniſter, is likely 
to be defective; and if we add to theſe'cauſes, the partiality of miniſters 
to a youn of military force the very oppoſite in all things to the old 
| Engliſh power of the county, we cannot in reaſon expect to ſee in this 
ſtatute any thing like a revival of that genuine defence of the country. 
Still, however, I admit the force to be raifed under this act, to be an 
approximation towards our true conſtitutional defence; and an obſervant 
eye will ſee it is likely to help us forward towards the attainment of chat 
grand object. : | the 4? 
What is meant in the preamble by voluntary ſervices,” we find ex- 
plained in the firſt clauſe, where it ſpeaks of ſuch of the people as © are 
„willing to engage themfelves to be armed, arrayed, trained, and ex- 
« erciſed ; and upon what terms.” la this particular, it ſeems as if par- 
liament had not been fuficiently guarded ; for here is an opening for 
adding to a danger already infinitely too great, that of putting arms into 
the hands of an indefinite number of perſons without property, and poſh- 
-bly to the excluſion of a ſufficient number of perfons of property being 
armed as a counterbalance! Mr. Dundas, it is true, in his circular in- 
ſtructions, has recommended the arming only of -houſeholders, and of 
ſuch perſons as two reſpectable houſeholders (hall recommend; f bat fill 
it is left by the act in the diſcretion of minitters to arm whomſoever wes 
pleaſe, bong only volumeers, than which nothing, ſurely, can be leis, 
conſtitutional, -* 3 | ; 
The 8th elauſe, which provides that none who inroll themſelves under 
| this act, ſhall be called into actual ſervice, except in the caſes of evident 


* Commonwealth in Danger, 85. + Canflitutional Defence of England, 136. 
-In my own opinion, lomewhat mate than mere recommendation is here Wanting. 
u But in all caſes, where a maſter or a principal armed ſervants or ſubſtitutes, ſuch maſter 
« or principal to be ſureties for the good behaviour of thoſe they arm. This regulati 
„ would come within the principle of the ancient frapk-pledge, and ought ta be itrictiy 
ended to. - Commynwealth in Danger, $5, See alſo þ. 68 of this Appeal. 
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mecaſſty there ſet forth, is vety proper: but when we conſider the indiſ- 
crimina te invitaio 
have property, and thole who have, not, we ſhall find matter of ſerious 
reflection. ut it is a moſt extraordinary feature in this act, eſpegially 
when we couple it with the Secretary of State's inſtruftion or recommen- 
dation juſt noticed, that this invitation to a mation of freemen, is 4 to be 
armed ;*” that is, to be furniſhed with arms . during the preſent war with 
France; (el. 22) hen, of coutſe, if they accept this hongurable invi- 
tation, and if , miniſtess{hould their fervices, they are to be again 


Db. The peaſant who labovrs for his daily bread, and who has 


not the means of arming himſelf, would not, it is true, feel any indig- 


and pro- 
perty into a ſituation to be thus treated, has been a great overſight in gar- 
8 framing of this act, I cannot but regret the pen — 
at leaſt beem in:the hand of a leman educated-in the ſtudy of the law 


of Rag land for I ſear that hen a condition ſo. paignantly degrading to 


a nation pretending to freedam was inſerted, it muſt have originated in 


- principles, derived from the ſtudy of a law Jeſs honourable to our ſpe · 


cĩes; and Lam ſure, hen it could pꝓaſs an Egli parliament, the genius 
ef Bugs liberty: nruſt have been ũn a ſlumber. 8 | 
+1 bgannot like all this conſidence, for the purpoſes of \Englife legiſlation, 
-pepaſed in a .Sco:ob: lawyer, trained up in the maxims of the Roman code. 
What a contraſt is here, to the only enample in Romas hiſtory, truly 
worthy of Engliſb imi tation! "Fake his ſword,” ſays the virtuous 
Dian, to the preſett af che pretorians, and uſe it, if I have merit, 
for me; if otherwiſe, againſt me.“ Here we ſee a wiſe pagan, 
poſfeſſed of abſolute daminion, ſhewing a true ſenſe of human rights, 
and iſpontaneouſly acknowledging that the ſword, the true office af which 
is 10 frotect the people, ought to become a ſword of defence even againſt 
himſelf, if ever he ſhould become the enemy of his country, as moſt of 
his predeceſſors on the throne had turned out. Need it be added, chat 
ſuch a prince continued his reign, loved, honoured, and almoſt adored 
by his ſubjects? - Or that he fo little feared his enemies, that he could 
ſcarcely: be induced to believe he had any? When told of a conſpiracy 
againſt his life, he would not believe it; but immediately took the means 

putting himſelf completely in the power of the falſely, accuſed perſon, 
and che next day, by a tecital of the fact, filenced his calumniators.— 


Such is the peace and happineſs that reigns in the boſom of virtuous ru- 


lers; and ſuch the confulence chpy alone can repoſe in the affections of. a 


G po | a | 
How different the ſentiments, the conduct, and the feelings, of the 
author of the Engliſh law now under conſideration, on preſenting the 


word,. — Ie of preterians, but to ele parties.of THE *PEO- 
W 


Ts or Enuazanp! Whilſt meditating on the meaſure, we. muſt. con- 
Gert ay zeaſon 3 bye © As this ps I 6 = © the 
-:* three Jaſt centuries,” by: which; iche arm f grace and the /avard 
© defence have bout ſucceſsfully filched Rs people, will mot. — 4 
ever, carry us through our preſent diſſieulty, nec ,cotapels us to 
lend for a while theiſtolen gods to Tome. at. leaſt of their right owners, 
or we cannot ſtand our ground: we will, not, however, let them into 
© theiſeeret, that che poſſeſſion of arms is not onl a right but a conſti- 


. < tational duty, for the negleR-of - which they are even now liable to pu- 
nmiſhment by law; nor that it i the only ultimate ſecurity for their 


. Goldfmit# Rmen Hifary, II. 326, WW 


n held out to the two deſcriptions of men, thaſe who 
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© rights and liberties :—we will not ſet about a revival of the true con- 


« ſtitutional ſyſtem of defence, for that were to impeach ourſelves of hav- 


ing unneceſſarily ſquandered millions upon millions, and to deprive us 

in future of a fad, army; but we: wilh introduce a mereſ rempo- 
« rary law, ſweetened with an invitation of non but voluntary ſer vvees . 
« whereby, the people ſkþl]- be taught to believe that the ſword. is uri 
and that-weart — — and gracious in lending it to them, to pre- 
ferve. chemſel ves and their country. from deſtruction; and we will. tano. 
eſpeeial cares that. as ſoon as our-preſent- torn is ſerved, this fword; al- 
though it belongs to themſelves, ſhall; again be ſacrendered to uy; o we: 


© ſhall have; nv» pretence! leſt for, keeping up, a fanding army and thar- 


« would; be againſt the firſt article of. the creed of the thaee laſkt-cenu-- 
« ries.” — As to the; conſtitution, we know-how to talk about it, and a 
bout it, without; our hearers, being a bit the wiſen: the prople are ig uo · 
rant and tame enough; and parliament has too much reſpett ſur its ra- 
cles, to doubt of any doctrines they ſhall deliver with, — of face 
and the tone of quthority.— Who's afraid, then? Allons Ida 
* not deſpair of taking in, on this'o0cakiogs, even the oppoſition ; 
As it reſts wholly wath miniſters to inrolo daly ſueh as are particularly. 
acceptable to themſelves; and as this difarming clauſe prevents the pyſſi- 
bility of any permanent benefit, I confets,, that my eſlimate of the value 
of this law; diſſers very widely from the eſtimates formed of it by Mr.“ 
Dandas and Mr. Pitts. They flatter themſelves it will ſtrengthen their 
hands: I hope it witheventually-trengthen our liberties. They certainly 
mean, that, when the exertiotts it ſhall arouſe have ſerved their turn, the 
expiration of the act ſball again conſign them to oblivion; Itruſt it will 
be otherwiſe:;i and I, eontemplate. the act wick much ſatis faction, as aw 
excellent preparatiwe towards . reſtotiag to ulli vigour and energy the- 
antient and natural militia of England, with all the improvements and- 
advantages of modern tactics and diſeiple But af theſe yet young ſtu- 
dents in cogſilianal politics hade at length diſcovered, that even 1 
moj forms dabli troeft on the continent of Europa may be reſiſted by English 
men armed; althoagh not made: mereena ry ſoldiers for life, perhaps the 
period is not far diſtant, when their knowledge may be ſo far improved; 
they will learn, that even @ rabble of diforderly rioters may be eſtectuully 
rehited in the ſome way; .unthout the. aſbhbange of a- mercenary ſoldiery. 
Should. they, before! the end of che war, make: ſo much progreſs in the 
ſeience of conſtitutional. government, they may call on their country men 
of propertyh to arm them iel ves on a permanent ſyſtem ; [inſtead of been 
armed, and then difarmed again, for the: ſake of practiſing an-infult-1 Nel 
mult prove their triumph over liberty ; and of being able to-plead, the 
neceſſity, in future, of keeping up, a: fang army. at en e xpence, 


maargly.t@ yep) thr peates under: theigiuhoorrapt, mild, and wile-admini- - 


ſtration of  public-affaigs ! But, ſhould/they; remain as great ſtrangers as 


at. preſent; to the practice of conſtitutional; government. it is poſſible, E. 


grant, they may gain by this ſtatute, ſudh; an acceſſion of military ſtrength 
a5, im conjunction wich fortunate cjroumitagres, may carry them thtou g 
the war;; yet there is nothing in ſuch a ꝑroſpett to flatter the people wic 
the hope of ſeeing, either in war or in- peace, the ſtanding army leſſened 
by che diſbanding of a ſingle ſoldier mingters cam fad taxes for keeping in 

ray ; . 33 * ' 


hd & Bs # 4 , 8 [UI 2s 75 99 
It might here be- propaſed, as a queſtion: to the curious, Whether re- 
guiar, ſoldiery are ſo called from being the inſtruments of regular govern- 
ments; or, on the contrary, regular governments have derived their de- 


nomination from being in the keeping of regular ſoldiers ? 
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| -- ANOTHER main feature of Mr. Dundas act, is that part of it which 


vides for what is commonly called, driving the country ; but as this 
driving is not merely to remove the live ſtock, but the dead ſtock alſo; 
and to cauſe the utter deſtruftion of every thing uſeful to an enemy, 
which cannot be removed, it deſerves our particular confideration. 
The ſucceſsful execution of this meaſure by Francis I. when invaded by 


| Charles V. and whereby he ſaved his kingdom, being perhaps the moſt 
u 


celebrated in hiſtory, it is no more than reaſonable to e it is the ex- 
ample which all ſubſequent 22 and war miniſters have had in their 
eye; but the example is ſo horrible as to put us rather on conſidering 
how the practice is to be avoided, if poſſible, than how it is to be i 
into execution. vt Ms OT ede . | 
On the occaſion before us, one of the moſt populous, rich and happy 
provinces of France, about an hundred mites long and fifty wide, of an 
extent equal to the three counties of Kent, Suſſex and Surry united, was, 
nx a mere męaſure of precaution, reduced to an uninhabited and fright- 
ful deſart. Two only of the cities being fortified, «* the inhabitants of 
the other towns, as well as of the open —_— compelled to 
** abandon their houſes, and were conducted to the mountains, to the 
* camp at Avignon, or the inland provinces. Corn, forage, and pro- 
* viſions of every kind were carried away or deſtroyed; all the mills 
* and ovens were ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered uſeleſs. 
0 The devaſtation continued from the — to Mar/cilles, and from the 
n ſea t6 the confines of Daupbint z nor does hiſtory afford any inſtance 
** among civilized nations, in which this crue} expedient for the public 
i ſafety was employed with the ſame rigour. The execution of this 
« plan Francis committed entirely to Montmorency, who was the author 
* of it; a' man wonderfully fitted by nature for ſuch a truſt; haughty, 
« ſevere, confident in his own abilities, and defpiſing thoſe of other 
* men; incapable of being diverted from any reſolution by remon- 
«# ſtrances or entreaties ; and in proſecuting any ſcheme regardleſs alike 
cr of love or 1 ; ena XG oo IGat N 4 ' * . 
Good God ! if fuch be the prudence of war — if ſuch are to be its ef- 
fefts, wrought upon our 'own country by our on hands, dreadful in- 
deed muſt be this ſcourge of the human ſpecies ! — Here is the picture of 
a country extending as far as from Dover to Chichefter, and from the 
ſouth coaſt to London; which preſented even to its ruthleſs invader, a 
face of ſo much deſolation as to ſtrike him with horror and chill his ſoul ! 
And when this policy is an acknowledged part of the ſcience of mo- 
dern war, in which all the learned in that ſcience ſeem d be agreed; to 
us, who inhabit an iſland acceſſible on all ſides, it becomes a queſtion 
truly intereſting, whether ſuch a deſdlation of our borders on * ap- 
proach of an enemy be really neceſſary. If attacked at once on the eaſt, 
the weſt and the ſouth coaſt, to earry this deſolation to the extent it was 
carried in the inſtance before us, our whale iſland muſt be deftroyed. 
And incalculable even would be the deſtruction and the calamities, ſup- 
ſing this deſolation to extend only twelve miles from the coaſt; as 
eemed to be in the contemplation of government when the ſheriffs were 


lately directed to make a return of the ſtock within thoſe limits, 


| But J aſk the flateſman and the ſoldier, if, on the true principles of 
= Efay on Defenſree War, 39. d #801} 1945 
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military defence, am ſuch deſolation be neceſſary ? If he have not ye 
from the peruſal of theſe pages made the difcovery, I will tell him, t 
monſtrous policy is a fundamental error in the ſcience of war, originating 
in @ violation 97 the fundamental principles of civil government. It is in the 
practice of war its ſcience is formed; and all the modern kings and ge» 
nerals by whom it has ſucceſſively been cultivated and brought to its pre 
ſeat degree of perfection, have contented themſelves with adapting 
military rules to t fate or condition of faciety which fell under their er- 
perience and obſervation. Secing every where that, monopoly of arms 
which forms f#axding armies, and the bulk of every nation conſequently 
4;Jarmed, from this wretched condition of ſociety, experience uniformly | 
proved the practicability of penetrating into any country even with an 
army inferior to its own; and for a while at leaſt being maſter of a por: 
tion of it. It was this danger, a danger certainly threatening a com- 
lere conqueſt, eſpecially if the invader happened to be ſuperior in 
ength or generalſhip, that dictated this celebrated expedient, and in- 
grafted it into the ſcience of modern war. 
| But let any man, inſtead of this diſgraceful and miſerable ſyſtem of 
defence by a ſtanding army, only contemplate the noble and irreſiſtible 
ſylkem of the great Alfred, and he mult inſtantly fee, that ſo dreadful an 
infliction of calamity on ourſelves never can be in the ſmalleſt. degree ne- 
ellary; but that proviſion of every kind may be left in its place, without 
enabling an enemy to advance one ſtep the more into the country; and 
conſequently that no other removals would become a matter of prudence, 
than merely a removal of the infirm and helpleſs part of the community, 
and of money or other valuables lying within 74 narrow a compals, as 
to be objects of pilfering or pillage. | 
Herein then our ſyſtem has a new recommendation of the greateſt 
magnitude and importance. Let any man calculate the deſtruction of the 
property lying in any county within twelve miles of the coaſt ; let him 
imagine the confuſion and the countleſs miſeries of depopulating ſuch a 
border; the permanent ill effects in the poverty it muſt occaſion; the 
years it would require to reſtore to the country the ſame face of cultiva- 
tion and plenty; and the burthen upon the public purſe to make even 
ſome compeaſation to the ſufferers, (for a complete compenſation. is out 
of the queſtion) ; and he will ſhudder at the idea of ſuch a cruel ſacrifice 
ing neceſſary to our iafety, as often as France may find means to make 
a deicent upon our coaſt. And there is yet another conſideration. If, 
inſtead of the complete ſecurity and enjoyment affoxded to the people by 
the conſtitutional ſyſtem of defence, they ſhould experience the devaſta- . 
tion of the other ſyſtem, how much diſcontent and alienation of heart 
from the common cauſe it might occaſion, ought ſeriouſly to be taken 
into the account, And with this comparative view of the two ſyſtems, 
can 7.ny Englich ſtateſman reconcile it to the principles of rational po- 
licy, that we ſhould ever in future be*expoſed to ſuch dreadful viſitations, 
even if our preſent danger ſhould be averted by exertions on other prin- 
Ciples than thoſe here offered to his conſideration ? — An armed nation is 
ever ready for iaſfant action; an unarmed nation, relying on ſuch a 
landing army and on {ach à navy as its peace eſtabliſhment can main- 


* I have ſomewhere read, hut cannot now recglle& in what author, that the counties of 
IF:!ts.and Dorſet, which were remarkably haraſſed and defolated in the wars between the 


2 and the Dancy, never to this day have recovered their antient propurtionate popu- 
lion. 
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tain, is not: — The armed nation is at it were an army taking its cuf- 
; tomary repoſe ; on a ſignal it awakes, ſnatches up its arms, and upon an 
unarmed neighbour can pour like a reſiſtleſs and overwhelming torrent. 
With the experience then of our preſent danger, and with France in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Belgium and Batavia, can England repoſe in lafery, even in 
peace, but upon her arms, as ready as her adverſary for battle ! = 
The returns lately made from my own townſhip having led me to a 
conſideration of the effects of the preſent erroneous ſyſtem, in caſe an 
enemy ſhould approach the coaſt of the county in which 1 live, I have 
endeavoured to tate it in ſuch a form as to convey ſome idea of the in- 
eonveniencies to be foreſeen, ; 
The bending ſhores of Lincolſbire being an hundred miles in length, 
there are conſequently contained within twelve miles of the coaſt 768,000 
nceres of land. From theſe, deducting an eighth part for roads, drains 
end actual waſtes, leaves a clear total of 672,000 acres of cultivated land. 
Conſidering then that this tract of land contains all the fine ſea marſhes 
and much other rich paſture land, as well as the richeſt of the tillage land, 
formerly fen, the ſtock about harveſt time, which is a ſeaſon particularly 
attended to by invaders, cannot be eſtimated at leſs on an average than 
fix pounds per acre, allowing for fallows ; which makes a total value 
in mere proviſions of fleſh and grain of above four millions of pounds 
Kerling. And here we are to remember we are calculating only to a 
breadth of z4ve/ve miles; a ſpace over which an unobſtructed army would 


| ought to extend to double that.diftance at the leaſt. In the inſtance we 
have taken from hiſtory, it reached 625 miles in- land. Now it is pretty 
evident, that in caſe of driviag the country, the greater part of the 
ſock muſt be defroyed; for if it take up every farmer two or three weeks 
to load his hay and corn from his own fields to his own yard, how is it 
Poſſible to convey it on a ſudden many miles on the appearance of an ene- 
my? and no general will think of the cruel expedient of driving until the 
moment of imminent danger. Even cattle and ſheep muſt in a very great 
degree be deſtroyed ; for where are the immenſe herds and flocks from 
the ſea-coaſt marſhes and paſtures to find food, if driven into the interior, 
where every man has already as much ſtock as his land can fupport ? - 
Perhaps it may not be the intention of government to carry the deſo- 
lating ſyſtem ſo far as it was carried by Francis the Furſt ; becauſe they 
cannot foreſee the enemy's point-of attack,” and therefore will not have 
time for doing it completely; but the proviſions of the act of parliament 
go to the whole extent; and we know that, on the miſtaken principles I 
ve controverted, nothing is to be left unremoved or undeſtroyed 
% which may be of advantage to an enemy.“ The words of the act are, 
** ſuch orders as ſhall be neceſſary for the removal of the inhabitants of 
* any houſe, hamlet, or prsTR1ICT, or place, or any of them, and eſ- 
% pecially ſuch as by reaſon of infancy, age, or infirmity, or other 
. ** cauſe, ſhall be incapable of removing themſelves in caſe of danger; 
and alſo, in caſe of neceſſity, to pes TROY any Goats, barges, waggons, 
e carts, en other carriages, horſes, cattle, ſheep, hay, frraw, corn, meal, 
6% flour, or proviſions of any kind, or any thing which may be of advan- 
9 to the enemy; and to remove, DESTROY, or render uſeleſs, any 
** houſe, mill, bridge, or other building, Cc. 
Until our ſyſtem of military defence ſhall be changed, I admit the 
neceſſity and conſequently the propriety of thus ſacrificing a part to pre- 
ſerve the whole; but now that we fee ſuch danger at ourdoors, and that 


the government and the legiſlature are preparing to act upon a ſyſtem ſo 


march in three hours; whereas the deſolating ſyſtem, to be effeual, 
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much to be deplored, I truſt that what I have ſaid will make a due im- 
preſſion; and that when ſuch fatal conſequences are traced up to their 
proper cauſes, thoſe cauſes will be removed. ny 
oſely allied to this ſyſtem of an invaded country deſolating its own 
borders, is that other ſyſtem as univerſally recommended by hiſtorians 
and maſters in the art of war, to nations on the defenſive, of retreating, 
fþehting only in from poſitions, and wearing out the enemy by procraſtination. 
But this again, turning on principles very ſimilar to thoſe which govern- 
ed the former caſe, is no longer to be a rule of military conduct, than 
while thoſe principles hold good. Even an armed nation that is very 
ſmall, and every nation that is comparatively weak, does right to adopt 
the Fabian ſyſtem ; and whenever a nation's exiſtence may be hazarded 
dy a ſingle battle, ( aꝛvbich never can be the caſe under the /yſtem here re- 
commended.) it is madneſs to try the iſſue : but at the ſame time we ought 
not to ſhut our eyes to thoſe caſes in defenfive war in which the Fabian 
ſyſtem is contrary to juſt principles, nor ought we to act upon a ſyſtem 
in which it could ever be unnec The ſame hiſtory which records 
the wiſdom of Fabius, alſo informs us that Hannibal maintained the war 
againſt the Romans in Italy for 2 ars. God forbid that Buonaparre 
Would maintain the war in Eng r fifteen months! —— Adopt but 
the ſyſtem of —_ and in Mees hours he. muſt think of a retreat or a 
ſurreader. Under that ſyſtem, your whole. coaſt would be an ambuſh. 
Wherever an invader landed, he muſt neceſſarily find an enemy in front 
and on both flanks; and an enemy perfectly acquainted with every foot 
of ground and every natural advantage ; * and before he could land 
cannon enough to venture into the country, he would be ſurrounded 
with a devouring artillery and with a ſtrength of men, againſt which 
neither courage nor genius could avail him. Under this true conſtitu- 
tional ſyſtem of defence, it is therefore moſt evident, that neither the 
cruel expedient of deſolating our own borders, nor the diſtreſsful policy 
of protracted war, would be either neceſſary or juſtifiable ; nor can ima - 
ination, under this ſyſtem, conceive the poſſibility of a ſucceſsful inva- 
fon of our country, although attacked in twenty points at once, and al- 
though in the twenty armies every Frenchman were a Buonaparte / | 
On a ſmall ſcale, our own late expedition againſt Ofend, is a caſe in 
2 Our army, after effecting its coup” de main on the fluice mouth, 
ing unable to retreat, was compelled to ſurrender without a ſtruggle to 
the armed inhabitancy ; for ſuch I am aſſured were the troops who cap- 
tured that army: | . 
Nor when we conſider the plan of conveying troops by ſea into the rear 
of an invading enemy, an idea wiſely 2 Sir Charlis Grey, ſhall we 
ſee even that precaution to be neceſlary, provided our inhabitancy be arm- 
ed. They muſt at all times, and on every part of our coaſt, ſo out- number 
an enemy as to make ſuch a ſyſtem not only unneceſſary but inexpedient; 
becauſe the ſyitem implies that a naval force ſuperior to that of the in- 
vader's, and a body of tranſports of ſome kind or other, are always to be 
kept in readineſs 2 this ſervice. Here is a vaſt expence without neceſ- 
fity ; for to render this ſyſtem effectual, the means muſt be provided, 
and the expence of it incurred, at different parts on the coaſt. IF this 
mancuvre is to be performed immediately after the enemy have landed, 
his naval force is preſent to contelt the point: If after his navy have re- 


e This cauſe of ſuperiority is thrown away, when we ſend be. Lincolyfhire mlitia into 
Efex or Ham hire, and have Scotch f-nci = w diem Lincolnhire. | | 
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tired, and his army is ſuppoſed to have penetrated into the coufftry, then 
badies of the armed inhabitancy can puſh into his rear and cur off his 
retreat without naval aid. 

As a feature in defenſive war, while the officer was obliged to accom- 
modate his plans to the exiſting circumſtances. of a country depending on 
a ſtanding army, this mode of cutting off an invader's retreat, by a 
naval movement, was a maſterly idea, worthy of its original author. 

Leaving, therefore, the arming ſyſtem under this ſtatute, to be com- 
pared to the ſyſtem of our forefathers, adapted to modern times as pro- 

poſed in this Appeal; and leaving alſo Mr. Dundas to be compared with 
Alfred, I ſhall drop the ſubject for the preſent with one more obſerva- - 
tion. In praiſe, * of the act, I have to remark, there is nothin 
in it to violate the right of any taxed houſeholder, in whoſe mind the 
xanga! got of liberty and loyalty bear equal ſway, to aſſert the preroga- 
tive of a free man, and to arm himſelf in defence of his country and her 
peace, as in duty and by law he is bound to do. 

Let the reader now once more duly conſider the ſad condition of his 
country, and reflect on its diſeaſes, its miſgovernment, its diſtreſſes and 
its danger, that he may the better appreciate the advice contained in 
theſe pages. The diſeaſes of the ſtate are ſeen in a general palſy of its 
conſtitutional · powers of defence, and in the vital principle of repreſenta- 
tion being nearly at its laſt pulſation ; — the mi/government'of the ſtate i3 
ſeen in the horrid frequency of its wars, and the wild diffipation of its 
wealth; until all credit, and the very means of anticipation, are nearly 
exhauſted : — the diftreſes of the ſtate are already univerſally felt and ac- 

knowledged ; the tword, ſo wantonly. drawn againſt a neighbour in his 
diſtreſs, now threatens a ſevere retribution; and TAXATION, once a 
light impoſt freely given and eaſily borne, is beginning to rank with 
peſtilence and famine, as a national ſcourge : — and as to the danger of 
the Rate, its fituation is like that of a betrayed army between two res; 
without, it has a hoſtile conquering republic ; and within, it has the bo- 
rough faction: if either ſucceed, it muſt inevitably periſh. by 

It. is high time, then, to have done at once with all ſyſtems borrowed 
of arbitrary | ne hee and with the enormous expence by which they 

are all attended; and, guided by the illuminations of an Alſred's mind, 
to return to thoſe alone which are perfectly congenial with our own con- 
— RKitution and with freedom. Deciton ins energy combined with recti- 
tude and ceconomy, alone can ſave us. Of energy, ſimplicity is the foul. 
In a retormed repreſentation and an armed inhabitancy, lies the whole 

- ſecret. of our two-fold defence, and the certain diſappointment of our 

enemies. Wonderful would be the effects towards the relief of our pe- 
cuniary burthens, from the adoption of this unexpenſive ſyſtem. 


* 


SECTION II. 


- ENJOYING an abſolute ſecurity at home, from an inhabitancy thus 
trained to arms, an attention to the protection of our own coaſts could no 
longer be a clog upon our x av , confining a large portion of its ſtrength 
to defenſive poſitions and operations; but its whole force would then 
be unfettered, and at full liberty to ſeek the enemy in every ſea, even 

e moſt diſtant; and thus our commerce ſpread over the whole globe, 
and our foreign ſettlement:, would find a fulneſs of protection, which 
perhaps they cannot now experience, while the defence, ENGLAND ne- 
ceſſarily occupies a numerous and powerful fleet. But if, indeed, con- 


* 
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ſidering the reduced condition of the enemy's havy, thoſe foreign ſer- 
vices are already well and * provided for, then our own nayy might 
doubtleſs/be reduced, in relief of the public burthens ; as, not unneceſſa- 
rily to waſte our ſtrength is a maxim of common prudence. * » 
agli prejudice, foſtered by the pernicious policy of “ the three 
T laſt centuries, ”” may talk of our wooden walls, and of our navy us an 
arm of defence ; but, as ſoon as we ſhall return to nature and to manhood, 
we ſhall find ſuch language nonſenſe, After the memento of the year 
1797, we ſhall be wooden politicians, if we do not provide for our de- 
fence independently of theſe floating walls; for that a completely armed 
nation is invafion- proof, without the aid of a ſingle ſhip, is a ſelf-evident. 
ropoſitzon. With all our naval ſuperiority, with our own innumerable 
ſhipping, and with a new confederacy of all the continental powers, 
who would dream of again invading N with effect? And have we 
not all ſeen by Hoche' : expedition to Ireland, that a ſuperior navy is not 
a certain ſafeguard againſt an invaſion of our coaſt? : ; 
Here is an important leſſon which theſe new times have taught us ;. 
times in which we ſtand in ſo much need of this kind of inſtruction. 
Here, at one ſtroke, annual millions to 3 \ {dps amount might be ſaved; - 
and as faft as we ſhould advance in training ourſelves to arms, ſtill an- 
nual millions more in number (now devoured by the ſupport of an im- 
menſe ftatling army, the worſt of all a lesben of public money!) 
might alſo come to the relief of our neceſſities; and even the war might | 
be continued without either multiplied aſſeſſments or new taxes! So ſe- 
cured, as we ſhould be, from the poſſibility of ſurprize, great indeed 
might be the reduftions of our peace eſtabliſhment ; and when the leaks 
of corruption were alſo ſtopped, by à reform of parliament, and every 
bar removed to plans of future ccohomy, by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer being rendered independent of all who had an intereſt in defeat - 
ing public cconomy ; we might look to the produftive induſtry of our 
country, and to counſels of peace and wiſdom, not only with hope, but 
2 3 of having the national debt put in a courſe of rapid 
charge. | 
From the foregoing ſtatement it muſt appear, that, whether France 
be really meditating the ſubjugation of our country, by invaſion ; or the 
ruin of our finances, by protratting the war; we are equally invited to 
adopt the energetic and unexpenſive ſyſtem of defence here recommended. 
des, if we would live FREE, we muft be our own defenders ; for the 
world has not yet produced that nation, which, truſting its defence te @ fland-. 
ing army of hired ſoldiers, without either preperſy or freedom, has not funk 
into fla very and wretchednefs ! | 
An internal tranquillity which nothing could diſturb, would be another 
happy effect of reviving the conſtitutional ſyſtem of our anceſtors. An 
armed power of the country every where preſent, conſtantly ready at the 
call of the magiſtrate, and abundantly able to cruſh all reſiſtance, muſt 
have the effect of preventing tumult, which a ſtanding army can only 
gell, and that perhaps when the intended miſchief is done. While 
ſoldiers are quartered at 7prk, rioters raze to the ground che houſes of 
«« magiſtrates at Sheffield : While ſoldiers are Rationed* at Nottingham,” 


„ Inſtead &f this naval reduQjon and economy, we ſce Mr. Piet cancelling by a of 
"Parliament all protections; fo that he may inapreſs into the public ſervice, and pay every 
— man in the kingdom. How eygry-way ruinom is goverument on falſe — 1 

the contrary, were we but a C armed nation, we might hope wo ſee the uncon- 
Hitutional practice of imprefling 2 if not aunikilajed. It is a ſervice ulended 


* 


with enormoiug e pence. 
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« rioters ſet Birmingham in flames. Too many diſgraceful events of 
this nature are in our remembrance; and one among the reſt, which 
threatened the metropolis with deſtruction. 


As theſe are times to ſpeak plain, the writer has propel in very plain 
is 


terms, thoſe reforms, civil and military, which in his judgment are ne- 
_ ceſlary to ſave his country; and in ſo doing, he truſts he ſtands on the 
firm ground of the conſtitution. This plain ſpeaking will be oppoſed in 
the myſterious language of paradox. According to : faction, it will be 
DANGEROUs to arm all taxed houſeholders, for preſerving the peace; to 
1 make ſoldiers for the ſaſeguard of property, of thoſe who have pofſefons ; 
| and to entruſt the defence of their conftitution and country to'a free nation, 
| eſpecially when all this is to be done without a deſpotic military code. 
According to the faction, all theſe objects are better defended by that 
| machine called a $TANDING ARMY ; their predilection for which, con- 
_ fidering the patronage it affords, and its great utility in the eſtabliſhment 
of arbitrary power, is nowiſe ſurprizing. 8 

| In reply, I muſt obſerve, that if this opinion could even be reconciled 
| with common ſenſe, it is till contradicted by all hiſtory, and that the 
| common law of this land bears againſt it a ſtrong teſtimony ; wherefore I 
muſt quote an old legal maxim, that no man muſt think him 1 
« than the law, which is the gathered wiſdom of ages; + and likewiſe 
obſerve, that immemorial law, inforced by ſtatutes ſtill unrepealed, re- 

quires a much more extenſive arming than I have propoſed. jt 

% Upon cry made for weapors to kgep the peace, EV EXT MAN, where 
' ſuch accidents happen for breaking the peace, may by law arm himſelf 
againit ſuch evil doers.“ 5 And all ſubjects, who are not continually 
ready for the orders of the ſheriff, or an alarm in the country, are ex 
ſed to the royal diſpleaſure and to a sEveRE PExALTY.” | And it being 
moreover unqueſtionable law, that in caſe of invaſion, EVERY MAY is at 
the command of the King to oppoſe the enemy, it would be ſtrange in- 
deed, if he were compellable to march up to a French battalion, unleſs 
he were in law preſumed to know the uſe of arms. It is upon this prin- 
ciple of arms-bearing being the duty of every Man, that failing to 
ren the property of our * againſt inſurreRtion, be it of what 

e it may, is in the eye of our law a crime; and it is for this crime 
the r is puniſhed by our law for the miſchiefs done by rioters. 

It was the apprehenſion of arbitrary power being introduced, which 
was the material ground of objection When the honeſt #i/l;am 1e 
and other patriots, ſo often ſpoke in parliament with extreme jealouſy of 
the gradual augmentations continually making to a fauding army; and it 
was a reaſon which, had not the-ſceds of corruption-been then ſown, muſt 
have prevailed : but a new and powerful reaſon — a reaſon to which ano- 
ther intereſt than that of mere public virtue, calls on us to attend — 

ought now to operate. The private ſoldiers of the Handing are 
Fete that deſcription of men, on whom the captivating Adress of a 
 Buonaparte muſt operate with the greateſt force. The bulk of them be- 
came ſoldiers either from indiſcretion or diſtreſs ; and they are only held 
in the ſervice by the ſtrong hand of legal conſtraim. Very lax princi- 
ples of morality, from cauſes but too well known, and, as to the gene - 
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rality, more their misfortune than their reproach, muſt leaven the maſs. 
And, being univerſally defitute of property, they have in that * — no 
cit. Non intereſt with any in the nation, above the rank of day 
it a ſoldier's poverty which is his recommendation to the office of 
defender of a nation's property ? or, is it becauſe he has a ſtronger motive 
to this defence than the owner, that our armies a:e a coll of the 
moſt deſtitute men of the community ? R 
Has the mere wearing of a red coat, inſtructed them in the excellence 
of the Engliſh conſtitution ? or, have the rigours of the articles of war, 


taught them the value of political liberty . Has the wandering life of 


hired ſoldjers improved their attachment to the land of their fathers ? or, 


has the pittance on which they ſubfiſt, put them out of the reach of tempt- 
ation? Can the proprietors of all the lands and all the wealth of Eng- - 


land ſee no impropriety in the whole being, in ſo very great a degree as 


they know to be the fact, confided to the care of men who have neither 


property nor freedom? And on the eve of a period, when it is at leaſt 
very poſſible they may be thrown in the way of temptations, almoſt too 
great for human nature to withſtand ? | ' 

Lord Liverpool, ſpeaking of be miſeries and oppreſſions which ſome ſtates 
« have ſuffered from the common ſort of armies,” ſays, ** theſe evils have 
«« ariſen from ſuch — only, who have made war their profeſſion ; it 
is the idle and diſſolute manner of living that alone debauches the ſol- 
*« dier's inclination, when, withcut home, without induſtry, and without 
occupation, he muſt ſubſiſt either by pay or by plunder ; armies com- 
6c poſed of ſuch as theſe have ſometimes enſlaved a nation under pretence 
of doing themſelves juſtice ; our hiſtory furniſhes a remarkable in- 
«« ſtance of this kind, which ſhews clearly what it is that converts a ſol- 
dier into a rebel, and makes him dangerous to his country.“ | 

If the effect of what they flile French principles on the other claſſes of 
ſociety are ſo much dreaded by our rulers, what, I aſk, is the ſecret, by 
which they hope to keep their ſtanding army free from infection? Do 
they not know that theſe principles, whatever they are, have given the 
French all the victories they have yet obtained, erect all the countries they 
they have yet conquered? And are they not aware, French invention may 
contrive to give theſe principles, with perſons open to their impreſſion, 
far more influence in Exgland than they have ever yet had elſewhere ? 

_ If, not only to gain the aſcendant, but to glut a deep revenge :—if, 
not a mere conqueſt, but a final delenda—a blotting out of Britain from 
the powers of the earth, be, as I believe it now 1s, the ſecret wiſh of 
every Frenchman's heart, is it not an object they would purchaſe, even at 
— of the whole ſpoil this rich iſland would — If, then, ve 
wo 


not reſemble Carthage in her fate, let us not ſeek to reſemble her 


in her folly. While contending with Rome for the dominion of the ſea 
and the empire of the world, ſhe confided in hired armies, and — un 
DESERVEDLY FELL | | 
Can any conſiderate man look back to the frightful events of laſt 
ſpring, at Spithead, at Plymouth, and the Nore, and not diſcern the por- 
tentous danger to which I point? Can any man of a ſound mind, reflect 
on the cauſe which kept our armies out of camp during the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer, and not ſhudder at the idea of our RF and our all, 2 
chiefly on a ſoldiery hired for a few pence a day, for protection agai 
the armies of France, every where proclaiming liberty and aqzality, and 
offering to thoſe who ſhould join their ſtandard, a large ſhare in the ſpoils 


Led Hawkefwry's Diſcourſe, f. 50, wire be gives the infance. 
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and a P&RMANENT erty, out of the confiſcations of a 
nobility? bad af. es r our wiſe fore fathers, 


opp ſ; 
Trenchard, ** e N ſuffered a mercenary army to deferA the ' 


% nation if they would have done it gratis. ey would rather bee 

. miſtruſted it $f double the- invaſion, and make it as big — bs it 

*« was,” * Sa bribed rhe legion; with the confiſcated lands of the loyal 

. ; and the army was again bribed wich confiſcated eſlates by tne 
Tiumviri. + OPS, | ay) 

_ Miniſters well know, how eaſy it is for thoſe who have good things 

to beſtqw, to convince men they are even ſerving, when in fact they 


are deſtroying their country. y are they to ſuppoſe French general 


inferior adepts in this art to leſs ſucceſsful politicians ? What mould hin- 


der ſuch generals, if once at the head of powerful armies they had got 
footing in England, from convincing the needy and the ignora 
Join them would be the only way to eſtabliſh liberty, ant to baniſh po- 
verty from the land? Minifters, in the courſe of this war, have cauſcd 


. A belief of things as incredible! If, then, in /ach a war, and at ſuch a 


moment, as THE PRESENT, not completely to arm our-inhabitancy, but, 


: Far- — reſt our dependence on a hired ſoldiery, be not political 


inſanity, I know not what is ! Arms,“ ſays Fletcher, © ought never 
but in times of utmoſt neceſſity, to be put into the hands of mercenu- 


* 


1 nies;” and it is very certain, that by adhering to our canftitution we 


. 


% 


never can be brought into that neceſſity. | 

Although, as an this work I have ſhewn, miniſters have been care- 
ful to ſpeak of French principles with ſtudied myfery and ob/earity, Bu- 
naparte, we may be ſure, will not only ſpeak | 
will recommend the principles he ſhall proclaim in high ſtrains of e o- 

ence. . Does not every invader,: whoſe object is a conqueſt, endeavour 
to cenciliate the good will of the inhabitants of the country invaded, and 
to appear in their eyes in the amiable light of a deliverer ? He, of courſe, 

ins his declarations with a recital. of their grievances; then urges 
the reaſous why he is entitled to their confidence ; and concludes with 
Keetching out the promiſed redreſs. to the country in general, and the 
great rewards awaiting thoſe who ſhall join his ſtandard. 

In gaining over to him the army, where the inhabitants are not arm- 


ed, an invader at once apps every thing. Buc ppoling ous army to be 
ſpoil, myſt we 


incorruptible by offers not c the materials out of 
Which that army was taken? Is there not here again, a. wide field for 
the operation of what miniſters are pleaſed to call Freach principles, but 
Which, in fact, are the principles of nature operating ou che human mind 
in general? And have they not ſucceſsfully oper wherever republi- 
can France has yet turned her victorious arms?  - 177 
II miniſters, and our nobles, do not diſdain the inftruftion. of haftory, 
Jet them well conſider all the circumſtauae of the nation's fituation, Which 
encouraged the Prince of Orange to invade this country: what was his 
conduct, and what the event? At that time the complaint was, the 
danger to /iberty and religion; at this time it is, the danger to /berty and 
Fraperty. The deſpicable bigot James had, it is true, Been very buſy in 
taking away religion; but then he offered the nation in exchange, what 

e thought a much better religion, and plenty of it. In reſpect to us 
ea the nation had ſcarcely felt a ** ſcrateh; for, at his expulſion, 
the national debt was only HALF A MILLION. 
Fan by Trenekard and Gordon, J. qr. | 

! Bur ghe's Polit. Difg. II. 365. 

T Cavilless wül be pleaſed to recullect, that pradfiees are NOT PAINCIBLES, 
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„ that to 


ſo as tg be underſtood, but 
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The cafe is now reverſed : Miniſters, God knows, are eaſy enough in 
reſpect of our religion, but are not ſo eaſily ſatisfied where our property is 
concerned. Mr. Pitt and his predeceſſors, ſince the quarrel with James, 
have diffipated for the nation Four gUNDRED MILLIONS of it; and, 
in exchange, have preſented it with a good ſtore of TAXES; of which, 
even ſhould the war be concluded within the year, they muſt pay, if it 
can be ſqueezed from them, TIR TY MILLIONS per annum, on a peace 
eſtabliſhment, -.So much, then, for xzL1G10N and for PROPERTY, 
which ſhew the points of difference between King James and Mr. Pitt: 
They have alſo their points of agreement. | 

But let us open Rapin, and ſee his account of the invaſion of the laſt 
century, and the management of the invading general. | 
About the ſame time,” ſays he, was printed a letter from the 
Prince of Orange to the officers of the Englii/h army, and another from 
Admiral Herbert to the Engliſh fleet. The deſign of theſe two letters 
«« was the ſame, namely, to inform the army and fleet of the true inten- 
tions of the prince, and to repreſent to them, that in being the King's 
«« inſtruments to accompliſh his deſigns, they were labouring their own 
ruin: wherefore the oificers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, were conjured not 
to ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by a falſe notion of honour to ſerve 
the King, contrary to the manifeſt intereſt of their religion and coun- 
* try. The two letters had a wonderful effe2 upon officers, ſoldiers, and 
ſeamen ; ſo that, from this time, many of them reſolved not to draw 
their ſwords in this quarrel, till they had a free parliament to ſecure 
&« their religion and liberties.” * 

This was in 1688, when the prince was at the eve of invading Eng- 
land. On his arrival he diſperſed a declaration, containing ** a particu- 
lar enumeration of the grievances of the Engliſh nation;“ and avow- 
ing “ that his poco was intended for no other de/ign but to have a 
*« free and lawful parliament aſſembled as ſoon as it was poſſible, Kc.“ 
What would be the topics on which a Buonaparte would now dwell, muſt 
be left to the reader's imagination to ſuggeſt, | | 


SECTION IV. - 


BT before we loſe fight of that dangerous inſtrument of govern- 
ment, à Hfanding army, let us ſee what the greateſt of modern Engliſh- 
men, when unhappily diſpoſed to deliver its panegyric, had to ſay 1a its 
recommendation; I ſpeak, as the reader muſt perceive, of the fr 
William PiTT, „ Formerly,” ſays his elegant hiſtorian, *© he had 
* diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to a ſtanding army; and, in 
. 2 of this principle, had eſpouſed every reſtriction that had 
been propoſed upon the deſpotiſm of military law. Now he pleaded 
for an extenſion of that law; and oppoſed a Pil. whoſe object was to 
* have created ſuch a rotation in the army, that, in a few years, every 
«« peaſant and artizan in the kingdom would have underſtood the 1 
of a ſoldier; and the people in general have probably concluded, that 
** a ſtanding army was 1 uſeleſs.” „Our liberties exiſted,“ he 
declared, *« ſolely in the dependence upon the DISCRETION of the So- 
*« vereign, and the VIRTUE of the army. To that VIRTUE,” ſaid 
he, ve muſt truſt, even at this hour, ſmall as our army is. To that 


* Vo. I. 774, 776. 
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force ; and then, neither French liberty, nor French law, would 
"charms tv ſeduce; nor would the French force, gigantic. as it is, have 
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« VIRTUE we muſt continue to truſt, ſhould we eſpauſe all the precau- 
tions our warmelt oppoſers can defire. And without this VIRTUE, 


* ſhould the Lords, the Commons, and the People of England, intrench. 


„ themſelves behind yparCunenTs up to the teeth, Thu SWORD WILL 


„% FIND A PASSAGE TO THE VITALS OF THE CONSTITUTION,” * 


Here, then, delivered by the molt ſplendid genius of our age, is the 


panegyric of a landing army ; a panegyric at which every lover of his 


country, while he reads, mult tremble! But the law of nature, which 
has impreſſed it on the heart of every one who has not degenerated from 
the character of a MAN, that political liberty and arms of defence are 
his right; and the deep wiſdom of 4]/fred, who taught the happy organ- 
ization by which a whole nation, as one man, may ever ſtand prepared 
for and armed againſt all danger; have leſt us in a SUBSTANTIAL A- 
PRESENTATION and AN ARMED INHABITANCY, a better ſecurity, 
methinks, for our liberties and our poſſeſſions, than either the DISCR 

TION of a Sovereign, the VIRTUE of a ſtanding Army, or the 
PARCHMENTS of a ſtanding Parliament. It completes the picture of 
a ſtanding army to ſay, that, in a military view, it exhibits exactly 
what, in a political view, we ſee in the Borough FaQion—the concen- 
tration of the power of the nation in the hands of a few ; a power which 
never can be otherwiſe than dangerous in the extreme — aor, indeed, 
other than an actual deſpotiſm, while monopolized. | 


It is this concentration of Lee power at the diſpoſal of, a miri- 
ſter, which both tempts and enables him to cripple liberty by unconſti- 
tutional law; an4 it is this concentration of MItary power, which. alſo 
tempts and enables him to complete its deſtrudtion by the ſword ; and 
when once a legiſlative foundation for deſpotiſm is laid, we always find 
the greateſt impatience for finiſhing the work. A ſeyere proſecution 
« of conventicles,” ſays Biſhop Burnet, . was ſet on foot, and a great 
«« deal of money was raiſed by arbitrary fines ; Lord Athol 1 this, 
in one week, 1900l. ſterling. I did all I could to moderate this fury. 

Duke Lauderdale broke out into the moſt frantic fits poſſible, When I 
was once ſaying to him, Was that a time to drive them into rebellicn ? 
„Ves, he ſaid, would to God they would rebel, that ſo he might bring 
over an army of Iriſh papiſts to cut all their throats.” + 5 

And we have recently had a ſpecimen ſomewhat of the ſame kind, in 
the declaration of a gentleman of great influence in Ireland, who avow- 
ed it to be the plan of his faction, to provoke his diſcontented country- 
men wo break out into open rebellion, that the ſword might be drawn in 
earneſt, | | 

How then, at once, are the dangers of a ſtanding army, and cf a 
French invaſion, to be averted? It is not by following the inſidious 
counſels of artful, nor the rafh counſels of arbitrary and angry men, but 
by calmly conſulting the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION ; by philoſo- 
phically reading the human heart, and by honeſtly reſpecting the rights 
of human nature: And in particular reference to the laſt-mentioned of 
theſe dangers, it is by oppoſing not only ſwords to ſwords but principles 
to principles. To French principles, oppoſe Engl; principles. Give to 
the people true Exgliſb liberty, Engh/e na, 22 a conſtitutional Engl 
ave 


power to ſubdue them. But if, to the laſt moment, our miniſters, like 


* Life of Lord Chatham, þ 48, + Hifi of his own Timer, I. 476. 
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the governments on the continent, ſhall cling to their corruptions, and 
to all the ſorry machinery of a falſe ſyſtem ; ſhall we have cauſe to be 
furprized, if they and their ſyſtem find one common grave, under the 
rains of our country? 5 | | 

Mr. Duidas's act (38 Geo. 3, c. 27) appears to the writer an ill-judged 
ingraftment upon two diſcordant and indeed oppoſite military ſyſtems ; 
and he expects the conſequence will be a military medley, incapable of 
an orderiy and energetic exertion of the national force, if France ſhould 
be able to make any ſerious attempt upon our Iſland, The awkward ex- 
ertions, however, it is likely to oecaſton, may eveatually produce exer- 
tions of a ſuperior nature; and thus it may be a mean of good. 

In diſapproving of a ſanding army, as unnece/ary and extremely bur- 
thenſome, and as not only * inadequate to national defence in ſuch 
a time as the preſent, but in the higheſt degree dangerous to our liber- 
ties, I have the ſupport of ſo many authorities from men who have high- 
ly adorned not only our own country but the great republic of letters, I 
can have no apology to make: 1 

vos in his letter to Pope, 10 Jan. 1721, ſays, „I had likewiſe, in 
« thoſe days, a mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies in times of 
* Rue; becauſe I always took ſtanding armies to be, only ſervants 
„ hired by the maſter of the family for keeping his own children in ſla- 
„ very; and becauſe I conceived, that a prince who could not think 
* himſelf ſecure without mercenary troops, mult needs have a 72 
« intereſt from that of his ſubjects: although I am not ignorant of thoſe 
„ artificial neceſſities Which a corrupted miniſtry can create, for keeping 
% up forces to /upport a ** ·˖[ againſt the public intereſt.“ | 
Sir Williain Temple tells us, © Standing forces, or guards in conſtant 
« pay, were no where uſed by lawful princes in their native or heredi- 
« tary countries, but only by conquerors in ſubdued provinces, or u- 
„ ſurpers at home; and were a deſence only againſt ſubjects, not agaiuft 
enemies.“ * | > 

It is Jjuftly obſerved by Trexchard, that © Harringtez has founded his 
„hole Oceana upon a trained militia;“ and that .! Lord Bacon in ſe- 
veral places bears his teſtimany againſt a ſtanding army, and particu- 
*« latly tells us, that a mercenary army is fitteſt to invade a country, but 
*« a militia to defend it; becauſe the firſt have eſtates to £ , and the 

latter to protect.“ — Again, None of which nations (the //raelites, 

Athenians, Corinthians, Achaians, Lacedenionians, Thebans, Samnites, and 
Romans) whilſt they kept their liberty, were ever known to maintain 
any ſoldiers in conſtant pay within their cities, or ever ſuffered any of 
their ſubjefts to make war their profeſſion; well knowing that the 
* {word and ſovereignty march hand in hand ;” and, beſides theſe, he 
afterwards cites the example of ſeveral other nations that were enſlaved 
dy their own armies.+— Again, The firſt footſteps I find of a ſtanding 
army in England ſince the Romans left the illand, were in Richard the 
«« Seconds time, who raiſed four thouſand archers in Cheſhire, and ſuf- 
* fered them to plunder, live upon free quarter, beat, wound, raviſh, 
Hand kill wherever they went; and afterwards he called a parliameat, 
** encompaſſed them with his archers, forced them to give up the whole 
power of parliament, and make it trea/or | to endeavour to repeal 
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® I. 70. + Tra#s by Trenchard an1 Geile, I. 10, 25. | ö 
3 Waen ſuch reigns as thoſe of Edward It. Richard . and Henry VIII. are alone di- 
finguiihed in Englith hiftory for the creation of © wild and new fangled treafons,” a Burke 


#4ne calls them, all creators of new treaſons mutt of courſe fall under the ſuſpicion of wead- - 
ng in the Reps of ſuch brut d rulers, 
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* any of the arbitrary conſtitutions that were then made: But being af- 
„ terwards obliged to go to Ireland to ſuppreſs a rebellion chere, the 
„ people took advantage of it and dethroned him. The nation had ſuch 
a (ſpecimen in this reign of a ſtanding army, that I do not find any 
king from him to Charles I. that attempted keeping up any forces in 
time of peace, except the Yeomen of the Guard, who were conſti- 
tuted by Henry VII. — Nor would they ſuffer our kings to keep up an 
army in Ireland, though there were frequent rebellions there, and b 

that means their ſubjection was precarious ; as well knowing they . 
be in England when called for.. | 


But, ſays he again, Thus what our court for above a thoufand years 


together had never effrontery enough to aſt ; what the penſioner parlia- 


«« ment could not think of without aſtoniſhment ; what King James's par- 
« lament (that was almoſt choſen by himſelf) could not hear debated 
„with patience, we are likely to have the honour of eſtabliſhing in our 
« own age, even under a deliverance.” This was written ten years after 
the Revolution, in the reign of King William; who, in return for a crown, 


| bequeathed to the people who gave it him, the fanding army and the 


funding 2 Trenchard proceeds to unfold the policy which accom- 
panies ſuch armies, and obſerves, that an army kept in Ireland, is more 
«« dangerous to us than at home: for here, by perpetual converſe with 
„their relations and acquaintance, ſome few © 2 perhaps may warp 


© towards their country; whereas, in Ireland, they are kept as it were in 


«« garriſon, where they are ſhut up from the communication of their 
«© countrymen, and may be nurſed up in another intereſt. This is ſo true, 
that it is a common policy among arbitrary princes often to ſhift 
their ſoldiers quarters, leſt they ſhould contract friendſhip among the 
natives, and by degrees fall into their intereſt.” 


And he adds, If the army ſhould be continued a few years [It has 


now been continued an hundred years] they will be accounted a part 
of the prerogative, and it will be thought as great a violation to at- 


«© tempt the diſbanding them, as the guards in Charles I's time: It 


Pp be 2 a deſign to dethrone the King, and be made an 
« argument for 


eeping them up.” * — We have lived to ſee Scorch ſol- 


diers ＋ to keep the peace in England, and Engliſh ſoldiers en - 


forcing the execution of the laws in Scotland, and plenty of both nations 


teachers of loyalty to the people of Ireland + But we have alſo witneſſed 
what Trenchard, wd as he was, had not ſagacity enough to prophecy, 
our country covered with barracks, and even an Engliſh militia con- 
ſtantly kept at a diſtance from their relations and acquaintance,” and 
even employed in Scotland and Ireland ! “ 

Again: „Were not the French as powerful in Charles II. and kin 
« Tames's time, as they are after this long and deſtructive war [1697] 
and a leſs alliance to oppoſe them? And yet we then thought a muc 
«« lefs army than is now contended for, a moſt inſupportable grievance ; 
«« inſomuch that in Charles the IId's reign the gran 
and the penſioner parliament woted them, to he a nuiſance ; ſent Sir Jeſ. 
« W—fon to the Tower for ſaying the king might keep guards for the do- 
« fence of his perſon, and addreſſed to have them diſbanded.“ f — A mi- 
niiter can now maintain with impunity, that the king can bring into the 
country as many foreign mercenaries as he thinks proper. 

The able author of Obſervations on the Mutiny Bill, and Uſe and Abuſy 


& by Trexchard and Gordon, I. 63, 64, $7, 88, 103. 
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that every abſolute monarchy and every uſurpation, e owes its 
„ birth and maigtenance to an armed force, well diſciplined, well ter- 
„ rified, or well cajoled.” And that “the implements of tyranny, 
«« though kept under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, ſet up for themſelves as 

often as they ſee fit, and lodge both ſword and ſceptre in what hands 
« they pleaſe.” - It is ſcarce an age ago, ſince an army of our own, 
16 tailed by the parliament, and owning no other head but the parlia-, 


« under his direction, turned the parliament out of their own houſe ; 
cut off the ſacred head of their Sovereign; made Cromwell ſovereign 

in his ſtead ; became the tools and inſtruments of his tyranny ; and, 
upon his deceaſe, having impoſed no leſs than ten different ſpecies of 
„ government on the nation, became at laſt the tools and inſtruments of 

Sonk, to reſtore the antient conſtitution ; into many of which mea- 
ſores they were led mechanically, by the mere dint of diſcipline, againſt 
their inclination,” ® 


Trenchard, beſides remarking on the ſame events, refers his reader to 


ſixteen depoſed and murdered by their own armies ; nay, half the 
hiſtory of the world is made up,” ſays he, of examples of this 
« kind: — And wha': could have been expected otherwiſe from men 
of diſſolute and debauched principles, . call themſelves ſoldiers, 

of fortune; who make murder their profeſſion; and inquire no fur- 
ther into the juſtice of the cauſe, than how they ſhall be paid? wha 


no other profeſſion or ſubſiſtence to depend upon, they are forced to 
ſtir up the ambition of princes, and engage themſelves in perpetual 
a 2 that they may | wave of the ſpoils they make.” + 

he teſtimony of Machiave! againſt ſuch armies is very deciſive ; 
Princes, or governors of commonwealths,” ſays he, « if they are wiſe 
men, will not ſuffer any of their ſubjects or citizens to make war their 
„only profeſſion. And, a KN DOM that, is well governed, ought to 
„de ſtill more afraid of ſuch perſons than a commonwealth ; becauſe 
*« they are the corrupters of princes, and miniſters of their tyranny.“ 


fered any of their citizens to make war their only employment ; and 
Rome continued free four hundred years, and Sparta eight hundred, 
though their citizens avere armed all the while: but many other ſtates 
which have been %% red, have loſt their liberties in leſs than forty 
c years.” t 

According to Ferguſon, the introduction of ſtanding armies is © a Fa- 
TAL REFINEMENT” in the ſyſtem of government. || In the judgment 
of Monteſpuieu, England “ ſhould have neither ſtrong holds, nor fortreſſes, 
nor land forces ;” meaning in the pay of the crown: And we have ſeen 
| the deciſive teſtimony of Lord Liverpool againſt a ſoldiery who have 

made war their profeſſion.” _ 

Lauderdale, a fit miniſter for ſuch a king as Charles II. well underſtood 
the favourite court maxim of government. Burnet, ſpeaking of the in- 
famous ſervility of the Scotch parliament, ſays, © Another act was looked 
on as a pompous compliment and ſo it paſſed without obſervation, or any 
ap poſition. In it they made an offer to the king of gn army of twenty 


16 
«c 
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* P. 60. + Trac: by Trenc hard and Gordon, I. 28. 
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of Standing Armies, ſays, “The remark is not the leſs true for being trite, 


ment, not only declared for their General again the parliament, but, 


the Romar hiſtory, ** where he will find, out of twenty-ſix emperors, 


muſt be falſe, rapacious and cruel in their own defence! For having 


Again, Whilſt the Romans continued wiſe and good, they never ſuf- 
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nations of Europe in 
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< thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, to be read upon ſummons to 
a 


« march with forty days proviſion into any part of his Majeſty's domi- 
* nions, to oppoſe invaſions, to ſuppreſs inſurrections, or for any other 
« caufe in Which his authority, his poxver, or greatneſi was Concerned, 
Nobody dreamt that any uſe was ever to be made of this; yet the Far! 
* of Lauderdale had his end in it, to let the king ſee what uſe he might 
% make of Scotland, if he ſhould intend to ſet up arbitrary government 
« in England.” — The Earl of Lauderdale valued himſelf upon theſe 
acts, as if he had coaquered kingdoms by them. He wrote a letter 
* to the king about it, in which he faid all Scorland was now in his 
% power.” —** This letter fell into Duke Hamilton's hands ſome years 
te after; and I had it in my hands for ſome days. It was intended to 
„found an impeachment upon it, &c.” * 

To quote Fletcher in all he ſays againſt ſtanding mercenary armies 
would be to write a book. * Whether our enemies ſhall conquer us,” 
Tays he, is uncertain ; but whether ſtanding armies will enſlave us, nei- 
ve ther reaſon nor experience will ſuffer us to doubt.” He allo conſiders 
ſuch armies as grievouſly burthenſome ; their diflolute manners as the 
ruin of morals; their influence on the legiſlature, as highly pernicious; 
and their exiſtence, as a proof that a government, whatever its form, and 
Whatever its original principles, has degenerated into a tyranny, 4 Who- 
r ever,“ ſays he, © 1s for making the king's power too great or too lit- 
et tle, is an enemy to the — 7 But to give him ſtanding armies, 
*« puts his power beyond controul, and conſequently makes him abſolute.“ 
And, I hope,” ſays he again, there is no man fo weak to think, that 
* keeping up the army for a hear, (or for any longer time that the par- 
. liaments of both nations ſhall have engaged the public faith to thake 

: all deficiencies of funds granted for their maintenance is not the 
eeping them up For ever!” | 

Ariſtotle pronounces that, *Thoſe who command the arms in a coun- 
* try, ARE MASTERS OF THE STATE, and have it in their power to 
** make what revolutions they pleaſe.” Burgh, in his Political pe ref 

ions, refers to a great multitude of authors and facts, in ſupport of the 

me important truth.t Black/fore informs us, that TRE Laws ANU 
CONSTITUTION OF THESE' KINGDOMS KNOW NO SUCH STATE 45 


THAT OF A PERPETUAL STANDING SOLDIER, BRED UP TO NO 


OTHER PROFESSION THAN THAT OF WaR.|| And the ſagacious 
Hume pronounces our ſtanditig army a mortal diſtemper in the Briciſh 
e conſtitution, or WHICH IT MUST INEVITABLY PERISH,” — The 
writer truſts xnoT: And to the reflection of the reader he ſubmits,” on 
one hand, theſe ſeveral authorities; and, on the other hand, what is ſub- 
mitted in theſe pages, as the only cure as he conceives for this orberwi/e 
mortal _— of his country. S | | 
Let me take leave of this conſtellation of lights, by obſerving, that 
as ſtanding armies and deſpotic power ate the cauſes which have kept the 
. omg war— for that is perpetual war which neyer 
ceaſes but as the work-worn peaſant ceaſes to labour through exhauſtion, 
and which again commences with new means, as the refreſhed peaſant 
returns at early morn to his accuſtomed toil ;—as ſtanding armies and deſ- 
potic power are, I ſay, the cauſes of perpetual war, it ought to be the 


_ univerſal prayer, that political freedom may be univerſally eftabliſhed, 
and ſuch armies univerſally aboliſhed. ITY 


* Hiftery of his own Times, 287, 400. + Palit, VII. 9. II. 341, 
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It is not even merely from the number at any time of which a ſtandin 
army conſiſts, we are in danger; but Jikewiſe from its betng a An 
ing and permanent force, upheld, in the boſom of our freedom, by a 
law which, to anſwer its purpoſe, muſt. neceſſarily be deſpotic, and at 
variance with the mild ©! beneficent common law of the land. Such 
an inſtitution, like a taint in the blood, muſt be the parent of many hu- 
mours, unfriendly ta the health and life of the body politic. 

The army is a ſchool, in which our youth take impreſſions, and im- 
bibe ſentiments, that accompany them, through life. Whatever other 
reading may be neglected, the articles of war muſt be diligently ſludied. 
Whatever other duties may be forgotten, thoſe of an officer muſt be at- 
tended to. In that profeſſion it is. every moment's conviction, that an 
army is diſgraced and ruined, if diſcipline be relaxed; and with ev 
good officer, it is not more a principle of duty, to exact from his infe- 


rior a prompt obedience, than a point of honour: to yield it to his ſype- | 
thus - 


rior.— Here, then, if impreſſions thus made, and habits of mind 
formed, be not moſt powerfully counteracted, by ſuch reading and reftec- 
tion as furniſh a ee of conſtitutional knowledge, and an ar- 
dent love of liberty, we ſee how gentlemen are unhappily betrayed intg 
rinciples adverſe to freedom,; and how 9 and unknow- 
ingly, they become inſenfibly moulded to the — of arbitrary 
eſmen. | 
Now, when we conſider the faſciatting allurements preſented by a, mi- 
litary life, not only to the empty and the idle part of our youth, but to 
thoſe alſo who have in them the belt characteriſtics of manhood, we m 
not be ſurpriſed to find in the army, individuals drawn from every fa- 
mily of any rank or conſideration in the kingdom, to. be formed to the 
duties of life, and to all they owe their country, in this dangerous ſemi- 
ay. — on widely then mult the impreſſions of a military 8 de 
diſſeminated through the community; and through thoſe claſſes in par- 
ticular which have the greateſt influence on its delliny! And is it not in 
a great degree from this cauſe, we now ſee in thoſe claſſes far leſs of 
that high-minded independence, and that bold avowal of a love of liber- 
ty, which while the other nations of Europe ſo long lay ſunk in ſervitude, 
once gave the Engliſh gentleman ſuch a proud pre-emigence ? 
In this reaſoning F 
If it were poſlible,” ſays he, to ſuppoſe, that an army, thus modelled 
and powerful, could not be induced to defeat, by one haſty bluw; the 
public- ſpirited labours of ſo many centuries, and it would be even 
wile in, a free people, to rely on their virtue in this particular, may 
we not ſtill have reaſon to apprehend, that by the influence and de- 
pendence of ſo large a body, an intereſt may be created dangerous and 
repugnant to the Fun of our government, which may direct the legiſ- 
lature in an improper manner, though it may not at once ſubvert it; 
which will operate inſenſibly to our deſtruction; and though leſs vio- 
lent in its progreſs than the former evil, will be no leſs Kral to the 
conſtitution ? * Nothing, I imagine, could have rendered the — 
ing up a large army in time of peace, in any degree palatable to th: 
repreſentatiyes of the people, but the conſideration that the intereſt 
which the officers had in the community, weighed more with them 
than their intereſt in that ſervice.“ —— © But what ſecurity have we 
that our army ſhall always be thus officered ? That even thoſe at pre- 
** {ent. in command, ſhall continue in that command? And that within 


* Lord Haukeftury's Diſcourſe, f. 67. 


am again powerfully ſupported by Lord Liverpool. 
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the ſhort compaſs of a year, ſoldiers of fortune might not be advan- 


« ced in their ſtead? We have no ſuch ſecurity : many a man of birth, 
1 character and fortune, has already felt the effect; of caprice and re- 
„ ſentment. Who ſhall ſay, what farther changes this rage of diſcipline 
% may ebene I it not poſſible, that theſe keepers of ours, may come to 
« reſemble thoſe of a SERAGL1O, and hate the very name of liberty, when 
« totally deprived o their own?” ® 

But if there lurk in the military code, a miſchief ſo extenſive and ſo 
deadly, tis fit we warned againſt x contagion, ſuch as are endowed with 
reflection, and have a wiſh, while they fulfil the duties of a ſoldier, not 


to forget the ſuperior duties of a citizen. Let all ſuch, then, remember, 
that LOYALTY is fidelity to Loy, or law, and not an abſurd prejudice 


in favour of any one particular object of the law's protection, to the 
diſregard of every or any other; and that military obedience, when the 
order is illegal or unconſtitutional, is ſo far from a duty, that it is a crime, 

When Colonel Axtel was tried in the reign of Charles II. for 3 


mounted guard on the High Commiſſion Court, which condemn 
Charles 1. K 


e pleaded that he only acted as a military man under the par- 
liament, which was then obeyed by the three kindoms ; and ſaid, I 
«« am to ſerve and obey all my ſuperior officers ; that is my commiſſion : 
« 'if I do not, I die by the law of war.” He was anſwered by the court, 


% you are to obey them in their % commands; ALL UNJUST COM- 


«© MAN DS ARE INVAL1D:” and he ſuffered death. 

On the diſtinction which lawyers, and even the law itſelf, have made, 
in the way of exception to the univerſality of this principle of law, by 
admitting that perſons muſt, and indeed ought to obey, a king de facto, 
and by parity of reaſon a parliament de facto when the whole power of 
government is in its hands, the equity of Axtell's ſentence and execution 

ve been ſtrongly queſtioned ; becauſe it is ſaid, his ſituation under the 
government de facto, ought to have been his ſhield againſt the vengeance of 
the government de jure when the latter regained its power. f 

But no ſuch argument can juſtify any man to the very government a- 

inſt whoſe authority he either gives or executes. an illegal command; 

or if we could juſtify obeying the illegal order of a king, becauſe he is 
a king ; of a miniſter, becauſe he is a miniſter ; or of a military com- 
mander, becauſe he is a military commander; to reaſon upon principles 
of law, or to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, would be ridiculous ; 
and to be a king, a miniſter, or a military commander, would at all 


times be, to have deſpotic power, and an authority of writing the law 


with the point of the ſword. 0 

' I muſt, however, queſtion the juſtneſs of the diſtinction, and the ſound - 
neſs of the exception above mentioned; and for the ſame reaſon as I have 
queſtioned the juſtneſs of that rule in modern war, which teaches us to 
deſolate a part of our own country, that rule being in like manner in 
the nature of an exception to a general principle. For this diſtinction 
in favour of obedience to uſurpation, we are indebted to traitors and 
tyrants, whoſe uſurpations have ſucceeded, and whoſe violation: of the 
fundamental principles of civil government ought to have been effectually 


| reſiſted, inſtead of being ſubmitted to by the people. 


When the foundations of civil government ſhall have been once ſe- 
curely laid in true principles; and the people, by the practical perform- 
ance of their duties, ſhall have been trained to the habits of free men, we 
Mall hear no more of governments de facto uſurping the power of go- 


* Obſervations on the Mutiny Bill, &c. 1750. p. 55. 


vernments de jure. Taking away the terrors and the temptations by 
which men are perſuaded to obey illegal commands, none but governments 
de jure will any where have exiſtence. As unlawful orders carried into 
execution, are amongſt the firſt ſteps towards the ſubverſion of juſt go- 
vernment and the eſtabliſhment of tyrannies, ſo there is no principle in 
the whole ſcience of civil government more ſacred, than that of with» 
holding obedience when a command is illegal. The anſwer given to 
Axtel was undoubtedly Engliſh law. Now what ſays the conſtitution ? 
The manonet in which the late Earl of Efingham was a captain, dur- 


ing the abominable American war, for eſtabliſhing taxation where there. 


awas no repreſentation, was ordered upon that ſervice. The honeſt Earl 


refuſed to ſerve in that unjuſt cauſe, and threw up his commiſſion ; aſ- 
ſigning to the King in a letter which will immortalize him, his reafons 


for ſo ating.—Did he or did he not act the part of fidelity to his coun- 


try? Had ſhe been as honeſtly ſerved by the whole army, that deteſted 


war had not rent from her thirteen proſperous colonies, coyered her with 
calamity and diſhonour, and left her groaning under a load of taxes 
which 1t occaſioned, and which we * our poſterity muſt continue to 
ay, 

g is Majeſty, when he had driven from his counſels the adviſers of that 
war, (as it is to be hoped he will ſpeedily ſerve the authors of the pre- 
ſent) did jultice to the integrity of the nobleman I have mentioned: 
He was appointed maſter of the Mint, and afterwards goyernor of 
Jamaica. 

But it will be aſked, how is an officer at all times to know whether an 
order be legal or illegal, conſtitutional or unconſtitutional, It is firit 
anſwered, that, in as much as this queſtion is attended with bir i- 
CULTY, it ſhews the extreme danger of a flanding army ; and farther, that 
the law requires of no man an impoſſibility. Bur as the ſole uſe of an 
army, and that alone for which it is paid, is to defend the laws and liber- 
ties of a nation ; and as the buſineſs of a ſoldier is to deal in blood and in 
death, ſurely a conſcientious officer ought not limit his legal knowledge 
to the mutiny act, nor in a ſervice of ſuch high political and moral re- 
ſponſibility, neglect to learn that ſublimer part of his duty which will 
inſtruct him when he ought, regardleſs even of life, firmly to withhold 
obedience; - „ 

It was to this ſublimer ſenſe of duty in the Engliſh army of 1688, we 
owe the elevation of his preſent Majeſty's family to the throne of theſe 
kingdoms; and all the other benefits of that happy revolution, which 
expelled a tyrant and curbed prerogative; and was materially imper- 
fect in te reſpects only: in not barring the door of parliament agaiaſt 
corruption, and in not reviving our ancient ſyſtem of military defence, # 
On the zoth of November in that year, “ moſt of the chief officers ap- 
*© plied themſelves to the Earl of Feverſbam, their general, defiring him 


to aſſure the King, that upon any occaſion they ſhould be ready to 


** ſpill their blood in his ſervice, but yet they could not in conſcience fight 
** againſt a prince, who was come over with no other deſign than to pro- 


* « One ſtatute, however, whoſe purport was inadequate to the ufes for which it was 


intended, remained without amendment; and by its deficiency, rendered that ha ſet» 
** tement not fully complete; the militia act, which: paſſed the 13th of Charles II. was 
* in itſelf a vague and ill-concerted ſcheme ; and the deteſtub/e fiolicy of that, and a ſubſe» 
quent reign, was to diſarm the freofile;"" &c. T.aed Hawkeſbury's Diſcourſe, p. 8. In 2 


— — tection will be otfergd ſome remarks ou he ether cauſe of umpertection in the 
oluuon. 
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« cure the calling of a free parliament, for the ſecuring. of their religion 
% aid liberties, 7 
And ſo long as the imperſections of our government ſhall leave us ex - 
| Þoſed to attempts at arbitrary power, it ought ever to be our wiſh, ſuch 
attempts may be purſued as openly as they were by James ; for then, 
there being no difficalty in the caſe, we may truſt that an Exgh/army 
olficered by Engliſh gentlemen, themſelves either men of property or 
connected with the poſſeſſors of all the property of England, will never 
conſent to enſlave themſelves and their country. 
As for any enſnaring profeſſions which might be made by the French, 
of coming to aid us in our reform, he muſt be a def icable Engliſhman 
that did not ſpurn at the idea. No: To Ezgland, liberty cannot be a 
1 It muſt reſult from its own virtue and energy, or it cannot exiſt. 
ut is Liberty the gift which France, if the poſſeſſed the power, would be- 
ſtow upon that rival, whoſe aſcendant has for centuries rankled in her 
boſom, now burning with tenfold jealouſy and revenge? 
No! —— No! —— No! kts | 


SECTION. v. 


PERH APS it has been owing to indiſtinct ideas, of duty, and to; the 

. diffculty of diftinguiſhing between orders that have been legal or illegal, 
conſtitutional or the reverſe, that the army now in Jreland may have been 
inſtrumental in adding to the miſeries of that hapleſs country; until they 
have aſſumed appearances the molt ſhocking, and threaten conſequences, 
the moſt fatal. + When the military are, required, to. take part in the 
goverhment of a' nation, or to carry * execution any ching in the na- 
Lure of a general puniſhment of a people, it is high time for every gen · 

. tleman, bearing a commiſſion, to pauſe, and ſerjouſly to inquire, what his 
 BuTyY and TRUE LOYALTY require at his hands. To him, the differ- 
_ ence between executing orders which ſhall be legal or illegal, will be no 
leſs than the difference between juſtifiable A and murder. 

This, ſurely, is a diſtinction not to be trifled with; and if experience 
1 ever prove that a military education, ſuch, as I have ſpoken of, 
together with the abſence of legal and conſtitutional knowledge in a. 
ſtanding army, ſhould be ſuch as to preyent this diſtinction being ſeen 
and acted on; nay, on the contrary, if ſuch an army ſhould almoſt uni- 
verſally pay an implicit obedience to orders the moſt illegal, and tending. 
to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, through the medium of terror, of torture, 
and of ſlaughter, muſt not ſuch facts prove, that, in no poſſible caſe, nor 
under any pretext whatſoever, ought a ſtanding army to be for one mo» 
ment tolerate in a free country? , _ ; 
When the king of France ordered his army to take off the proteſtants, 
in the infamous maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, it was a noble anſwer, 
_ worthy the gallantry of a true ſoldier and a loyal ſubjeft, he received 
from the viſcount 4 Ortex :=< Sire, Lhave communicated your Majelty's 
* orders to your faithful inhabitants, and to the troops in the garriſon : 
* I found there good, citizens and brave ſoldiers, but not one execu- 
* tioner. t | 


As it is beyond-all queſtion, that TORFURE, in various ſhapes, has 


* Rafin IT. 778. R | 

* + This, and what follows on the fithje& of Ireland, was written before the commences, 
ment of actual civil war Upon a review of it, the Author dues not fee uccalion to alter its 
+ Tant, 5. 53. Sully s Memoirs, J. 31," 
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been very extenſively introduced and publickly applied and juſtified in 
Ireland, a fact ſo ſhocking, and big with the moſt dreadful conſe - 
quences, muſt not be paſled over in filence. | l 

It had been thought that the practice of TORTURE, originating in 
the ages of darkneſs, and in the gloom and bitterneſs of an inſane and 
Rapid bigotry, when all Europe was one ſceue of 1gnorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, had for ever diſappeared fince reaſon had regained her empire, and 
truth had illumiued the nations of civilized man: — it had been thought 
that a practice abhorrent to humanity and to nature, which had bren 
chaſed from ſociety by the reſiſtleſs powers of argument, of wit, of ri- 
dicule, and touching appeals to the heart, as well as by the common 
feelings of mankind, could never more, have ſhewn its deteſted form or 
face: — It had been thought that a praftice which deſpotiſm itſelf had 
diſcarded, and of which even a Spamih Inquiſition had grown aſhamed 
and had abandoned, as too infernal to be exerciſe! by one human being 
on another, could never again have ſtained the annals of human ſociety, 
or: brutalized rational beings even in countries where political liberty 
was unknown : — — What, then, mult be the feelings of Engliſhmen ? — 
what their inward reflections? — when they have teen the [TORTURE 
revived under a conſtitution, which, in its true ſpirit, flows with the milk 
of human kindneſs, and breathes the henign ſpirit of chriſtian charity; 


and publickly, and in inſtances without number, inflicted on perſons ac- 


cuſed of no crime; and all this under the government of the ſame chief 


Ir iſtrare as preſides over themſelves—the King of England and of 
und . 


And to what cauſe do we owe the reviv.® of the TORTURE? —To 


what cau/# are we to impute this foul and indelible ſtain, on the national 
honour ? — To what cauſe muſt we attribute the re- appearance on earth, 
of this progeny of hell? — And to what cas, ſhall we trace up the poſ- 
ſibility, that gentlemen, and Britiſh officers, ſhould, in this enlightened 
and poliſhed age, be capable of a practice which is the worſt feature in 
the character of a ſavage? 

_ The cavss, alas! is ſufficiently plain: Diſregarding our conſtitution, 
in which refiſtleſs military force is interwoven with perfect political li- 
berty, and equally diſregarding the admonitions of the true politician 
and the precepts of the philoſopher, the voice of wiſdom, — 

of patriotiſm, — we have prepoſterouſly, and contrary to every maxim in 
our books, and to the obvious principle of ſelf. preſervation, adopted and 
Introduced into the practice of our government, the deadly engine of a 
STANDING ARMY. : 

A STANDING ARMY ever has converted, and ever muſt convert, 
men into machines. The individuals of a sTaxpinG army, when 
they receive orders, caſt away the judgment, the moral diſcretion, and 
the will of rational beings. ** Obedience with them is the Jaw and the 
** Prophets; and he that gizes the order, they think, is the caly perſon 
** aniwerable for it.” * They are the members of a clock-work, which 
does, and muſt, obey him who winds it up: they are the winute parts of 


a great machine, governed by wires, and ſprings, and levers, external ' 


to themſelves; and the whole man and moral agent is loſt in the ſoldier. 
I ſpeak not of Effinghams, with minds proof againſt the poiſon of inſti- 


tut ons; for if an Effingham ſtood almoſt fingle, in refuſing to draw his 


{word againſt his American brethren, the general rule is too dreadfully 
true: And if the example of the army, in 1688, be a brilliant and a 


the call 


* Obſervations on the Mutiny Bill, and Uſe and Abuſe of a Staxding Army, 1750, fl. 57. 
Y 2 . . 
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re exception, be it remembered, that both a ftanding army and a 
ettled ſyſtem of corruption, were then young in this country ; and that 
James had not the prudence to diſguiſe his attempts at arbitrary power, 
nor the cunning to perſuade any party that he was a friend to their liber- 
ties, He had 425 been even garbling his army, “ that he had turn- 
« ed the edge of the tools he ſhould have worked with, by indiſcreetly 
«« caſhieripg ſeveral proteſtants to make way for papiſts.“ | 
What fort of an inſtrument of government a ſtanding army would 
pow: was foreſeen and foretold by Trenchard in the 8 of King Wil- 
am. If I muſt be a ſlave,” ſays he, © it is very indifferent to me who 
is my maſter; and therefore I. ſhall never 4 to be ruled by an 
« army, which is the worſt that the moſt barbarous conqueſt can impoſe 
upon me.” © Nay, in many reſpects, an authorized ſtanding army is 
far worſe than a foreign invaſion, and a conqueſt from abroad ; for 
there we have a chance for it : But this 1s a conqueſt in cold blood, 
which may not be reſiſted ; and we loſe the inſeparable * of the 
conquered, which is to reſcue and deliver themſelves, and throw off 
the yoke as ſoon as they can.“ + | 
When in mixed ſociety, we view the military character detached from 
the errors and prejudices of education, it is manly, animated, generous, 
poliſhed, and in a high degree amiable. How deeply, then, 1s it to be 
deplored, that a claſs of the community ſo gifted and adorned, ſhould, 
through an ignorance and a weakneſs, no leſs the objects of a wiſe man's 
compaſſion than the ignorance and the weakneſs of the bigot or the 


«c 
c 
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oppreſſing and enſlaving theggfellow men! To man, alas, belongs the 
weakneſs ; but it is in the \$7T1TuT1ON we find the vice! From un- 
natural inſtitutions and their creeds, proceed all the greater miſeries flow- 
ing, — 1it. from monarchy t with its right of conqueſt, its jure divino, its 
ſacred inviolability, and its landing armies ; — dly, from unbalanced he- 
reditary ariſtocracy, with its incurable pride; — 3dly, from arrogant and 
factious oligarchy, with its © civil diſcretions ;” || — Athly, from pagan 
1 with their oracles; and a chriſtian papacy with its infallibi- 
ity; — and, 5thly, from inquiſitions of all kinds, religious, civil, and 
military, with their authority over conſcience : Put together, I ſay, 
theſe five ſources of miſchief, and we have the caufes of human miſery ; 
compared with which, all other cauſes collected, are as the duſt on the 
balance. 
Againſt ” unratural inflitutions, therefore, let mankind be ever on their 
guard ; and let Engliſhmen in particular remember, that a genuine Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, civil and military, is a ſecurity againſt them all! Jre- 
land, within the compals of a few years, has in a degree ſtrikingly ex- 
empltfied the different effects of the two different ſyſtems of military 
defence, which have been the ſubjects of our compariſon, When for- 
merly deprived of her army, taken from her to proſecute a war of ty- 
ranny in America ; feeling her incapacity for defence, ſhe armed a ſmall 
— only of her inhabitancy, the ever memorable vol uxTF ERS. 
nder the protection of thoſe few armed citizens, Ireland felt a ſenſe 
of dignity and freedom, and enjoyed an internal conteut and tranquil- 


* Obſervations on the Mutiny Bill, Sc. 1750, p. 57. See alſo Trenchard's Hiſtory of 
Standing Armies, 1698, p. 36 


1 Tra@s by Trenchard ani Gerdon, I. 20, 40. 

} Be it remembered that monarchy is the deſpotic rule of one. _ . 
[| Of which we have the panegyric in Mr. Burke's Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, and on 
Which we have a god comment in Lurd Alingden't Thoughts on that Letter. 


fanatic, become, in the hands of crafty ſtateſmen, the inſtruments of 
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lity, ſuperior to any thing ſhe had ever known, during that revolution 
of ages which had taken place fince her firſt annexation to the Eng- 
lich crown. At no time whatever had law in that much-injured _—_ 
ſo completely maintained its authority, nor the conſtable's ſtaff been ſo 
irreſiſtible, as within that very period ; and under thoſe happy auſpices, 
the virtue of Ireland attempted to crown the glorious work, by a reform 
of her parliament. 

But this attempt coming from the authors of the happineſs already 
taſted, and fo neceſſary to tecure its permanence and extend its bleſſings, 
was the ſignal for exertion to every demon whoſe nature it is to coun- 
teract all goodneſs, and whoſe feaſt is human miſery. The virtuous 


ſtruggled ; but the dæmons prevailed : and the tranſient ſunſhine of thoſe 
few ſhort days of Iriſh happineſs, beſtowed upon her by her volunteers, 


was inſtantly ſucceeded by clouds, and gloom, and gathering ſtorms. All 
has ſince been one ungenial winter, dark and diſmal; the troubled ele- 


ments for ever in fretful agitation or in ſweeping tempeſt; and the un- 
happy iſland, of liberty and comfort bereft and barren. To give the 


lait finiſh to the contraſt, the government of law has of late been ſu- 
perſeded by the government of the ſword ; exhibiting to the affectionate 
eye, of England, a tiſter country in the loweſt degradation and in the ex- 


treme of miſery, a theatre of vice and licentiouſneſs, and a ſcene of 


oppreſſion and cruelty ; of burnings, raviſhings, and bloodſhed ; where 
wrongs, diſorders, military executions, and the aſſaſſination of magiſtrates, 


move round in a horrid circle of cauſe and effect; enough to ficken the 


ſoul, and to extort from ſuffering humanity, an univerſal aſſent to the 


ſentiment of every true patriot, that, FOR NATIONAL LIBERTY NO 


PRICE IS TOO GREAT! 


On the caules of Iriſh diſcontent, we hear at leaſt two different ac- 
counts: The friends of coercion, and Mr. Pitt among the reſt, tell us 


that that people have much cauſe of gratitude, but none of complaint; and 
they accordingly treat diſcontent as criminal. For almoſt a whole nation 
to expole themſelves to the moſt cruel treatment and the greateſt mi- 


ſery, tor the mere ſatisfaction of murmuring without cauſe, were ſome- 
what ſingular. But the means of truth, without deſcending to any mi- 
nutiz, I conceive to lie in a narrow compaſs, Ireland has the natural 
bleſſings of a fruitful ſoil, a milder climate than England, an admirable 
ſituation, and excellent harbours for trade. With all theſe advantages, 
ſhe is to a proverb an example of powerty. For ſuch an effect, conſider- 


ing the ſpirit of the people, and all other — oppreſſion is - > 
e known cauſe. ' 


only adequate caule ; and to men of information it is 
Again: Ireland is peopled with a high-fſpirited nation, claiming liberty 
and the ſame conſtitution as England. Theſe are her rights ; yet her par- 
liamentary repreſentation is ſaid to be even more decayed than that of 
England. Under theſe circumſtances, the people aſk for redre/s and for 
r:form; and in return, they receive, firſt evaſion, then denial and re- 
buke ; and when made angry and diſorderly by ſuch treatment, fire and 
ſword, and military execution. 

For ſuch a diſeaſe, I confeſs I ſhould not have thought of applying 
ſuch remedies ; for it is no new obſervation, that although it is utterly 
*© 1mpoſlible to dragoon men into loyalty, it is very eaſy to dragoon them 
cat it;“ and as coercion has multiplied the diſcontents a thou- 


ſand fold, the only rational proceeding ſeems now to be, to remove both 
the remedy and thoſe who preſcribed it. 


Ol ſervations on the Mutiny Bill, Sc. 1750, p. 11. 
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In ſober truth, to behold in office the ſame men, under whoſe admini- 
firation Ireland has fallen from the ſituation in which ſhe ſtood a few 
years ago, into het preſent depth of miſery, is a reflection on the very 
name of government, and the ſevereſt ſatire on the pretenſions of Mr. 
Pitt to political virtue or wiſdom. 

One favourite miniſter coſt the crown thirteen flouriſhing colonies ; 
another ſeems in a fair way of throwing away a kingdom of ineſti mable 
value; and both have, in an uncommon degree, enjoyed the /miles » 

royalty and the confidence of parliaments. Are theſe things in the order of 
human affairs, under a management of ordinary prudence ? or, are they 
manifeſtations of a deadly diſeaſe in the vitals of the ſlate, the dire effects 
of which no talents, no genius, no exertions of miniſters, can counteract? 
And what fo diſeaſed and unnatural as a free government without free- 
dom. and a reprelentative government without repreſentation? Were, 
indeed, all the talents of all the ſtateſmen who ever preſided over na- 
tions, concentred in the mind of a miniſter, he could not make ſuch rot- 
ten and ruined machines do their office: — The conftitution of Man, the 
laws of Nature, and the moral ſyſtem of the Deity forbid it! 

If Ierland, under Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, be worked up to an exceſs 
of diſcontent, where is the cauſe of ſurprize? Her xevrES»NT TON 
being even a foil to that of Exg/and, and in moſt other reſpects her treat- 
ment being worſe beyond compariſon, ſhe muſt be either deeply diſcon- 
tented or ſtupidly inſenſible. To that injured country, as to England, 
Mr. Pitt held out the expectation of a reform, for which ſhe anxiouſly 
wiſhed; but when Lord Firzwilliam was raiſing to the thirſty lip of Ire- 
Jaxd the, healing cup, this miniſter, by a ſtroke characteriſtic of himſelf, 
daſhed it to the ground. The race ſince run between diſcontent and 
coercion is but too well known. If, in the caſe of France, we ſaw veri- 
fied the old adage, that between the priſon and the grave of a king the 


ſubverſion of political liberty and the eſtabliſhment of military law, the 
ſo reform, long denied, aces firſt indignation, and in time deſpair : 
And after the ſacrifice — : 2 
that miniſter, who inſtead of the balm of redreſs ſubſtitutes the ſword of 
coercion, expect from a ſpirited people any thing but reſiſtance ? 
I may be told, Ireland is over run with conipiracy and treaſon : But 
what I have already ſaid will ſhew, that had the people of Ireland been 
really in poſſeſſion, exerciſe, and enjoyment of the _ going with an 
Engliſh conſtitution, ſuch general conſpiracy and treaſon muſt have been 
too much out of nature, too foreign to the union of cauſe and effect, to 
have exiſted. If, however, the people have gone conſiderable lengths in 
expreſſions and acts of reſiſtance, who, fitting beyond the ſphere of Iriſh 
feeling, and the contagion of Iriſh reſentment, will undertake to meaſure 
out the exact degree of reſentment a people wronged and irritated ought 
to ſhew ls when ke recollects, that national ignorance is one of 
the legitimate children of national oppreflion ? | 
When the political huſbandman ſows his land with weeds as well as 
wheat, when with the ſame hand he ſcatters protection and Os law 
and — muſt he not, together with the good grain of obedience, 
_ iſcoutents; and with the harveſt his miſmanagement hath ruined, 
ather alſo anger and oppoſition? And if Ireland be the field of the po- 
itical floven, and be really over-run witk conſpiracy and treaſon, muſt 


I do not mean to inſinuate, that the reform to have been granted by Lord Fitzwillian 
was to have been the ſame as that propoſed by M/. Grey in England, 


diſtance is ſmall; ſo, in that of Ireland, we have ſeen, that between the 
diſtance is-nat great. As hope, long deferred, maketh the heart fick; 


nation's welfare to the luſts of a few, can 
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not much at leaſt of the blame reſt with thoſe to whoſe management that 
keld has been intruſted? As they. have ſown, ſo they now reap: And, 
ſhocking as is the picture of that unhappy country, there can be no cauſe 
of its miſeries more viſible to a conſtitutional eye, nor more ſeif-evidene 
to an enlightened underſtanding, than one on which the preachers of co- 
ercion chooſe to be ſilent. | 

Much as any ſpecies of treaſon is to be condemned, and firong as may 
be the neceſſity of putting it down, we ought never to ſhut our eyes ta 
original cauſes 3 to theſe wiolations of popular and natural right, which have 
driven an irritated people to its commiſſion ; violations: which, although 
they fall not under the pexalties of the treaſon laws, are, in their own 
nature and character, of the very eſſence of treaſon. Who, then, car 
wonder. at. the wy — condition of Ireland, who is informed that ſhe 
too, inſtrad of a fair REPRESENTATION, has her BOROUGH PACTION 
in no reſpec leſs omnipotent than that of Eng/and? And when the power 
of ſuch a faction extends to an actual extintiion 4 the- political and natu- 
ral rights of a nation, is it not a compound which contains within it the 

chemical elements of every evil yet known to political philoſophy, — the 
fixed air of diſcontent, the gas of ſedition, the inflammable vapour of 
inſurrection, and the phlogiſton of rebellion ?* "is, in fact, in politics, 
what Falſtaf was in reſpect to wit, — tis not only treaſonable in itfelf, 
but it is the cauſe of treaſon in other men. 

But Mr, Pitt, than, whom no man has more N depifted to us the 
neceſſity of reform, has, both in England and in Ireland, ſubmitted to 
conduct the government in cloſe alliance, or rather in co-partnerſhip, 
with ſuch a faction. The effects of a ſyſtem ſo horrible unfold themſelves 
apace ; and now only it is, miniſters begin to gather the fruit of all that 
corrupt intrigue, which ſplit, divided, and finally diſſolved the volunteers: 
and fruſtrated the virtuous attempts of the Iriſh patriots at a reform of 
parliament, ſo nobly planned at Liſburn and Dungannon; in the year 1783,, 
under Colonel Sharman f to whom was addreſſed the Dake of Richmond's 
celebrated letter on the ſubject. 

To thoſe-who may have read the other Eſſays which the writer of this 
Appeal has publiſhed within the-laſt four years, the quotations he is about 
to repeat may appear tedious ; but he truſts they will excuſe the repeti- 
tion, as of uſe to new readers; nor can they be ſuperfluous to any who 
are nat yet fully impreſſed with the true nature and the deadly effects of 
a BOROUGH FACTION, «« Treaſon,” ſays Lord Chancellor Somers, 
is a betraying. of the ſtate; and the firſt and higheſt treaſon is that 
„which is committed againſt the consTiTUTION.” And this doc-' 
trine is confirmed by Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, on the ſtate trials in 1794, 
who, quilting of a. deſign to overthrow the whole; government of the 
country,“ ſays, „this, in all juſt theory of treaion, is the greateſt of 
Hall treaſons.” —— If this reaſoning be juſt, then let me aſk, if a bo- 
rough faction, whether in Exg/and or in Ireland, be not the very ſeed- 
bed of treaſon ? 

If repreſentation be an eſſential part of our threefold government, and 
ts very ſoul, take away repreſentation, and you take away; in a legal 
ſenſe, „the whole covErRNMENT-OP-THE COUNTRY; and yburcom- 
mit, in the words of Lord Somers, TREASON AGAINST THE CONSTI- 
*. TUT10N,” for you deſtroy- its very exiſtence. If, therefore; Ireland 
be over-run with treaſons, cauſed and provoked by this << firſt and highett- 
**: treaſon, ” — this greateſt of all treaſons,” — muſt not at leaſt coer- 
con and reform go hand in hand, if you expect to cure the {tate malarty? 
— Why ccercian Lin not cut boch ways, and hy one ſer of. traizors muſt + 
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hang, while the others be humbly petitioned to deſiſt from their treaſons, 
the 12 — informs us, when he adds, that “ the #-tute of Ed- 
ward III. by which we are governed, hath not declared this,” (that is, 

this, which in all juſt theory is the greateſt of all treaſon) ** to be treaſon.” * 

During the adminiſtration of the miniſter's honeſt father, no voice of 
diſcontent was heard in the land, no ſedition was known, nor did any 
- conſpiracy exiſt, — except behind the throne : But if we want a parallel to 
the miniſtry — I had almoſt {aid the reign—of the ſon, it muſt be ſought 
in the dregs of Stuart deſpotiſm, —in that diſgraceſul part of Engliſh 
hiſtory, abounding with plots and conſpiracies, real and pretended, and 
ſtate proſecutions, which preceded the glorious revolution; — a revolu- 
tion which, had it not ſucceeded, had been ſtiled a rebellion, and had 

latted the ſcaffolds of a tyrant with Erglard's beſt blood; and had in 
Toe caſe alſo branded the trueſt patriots of the country. with the name of 
traitors, r 

If, then, the more immediate cauſe of the frightful diſcontents and the 
horrors of martial law in Ireland, be a vicious miniſter, his immediate 
removal would be a good ſtep towards a reconciliation: And if thoſe 
powerful perſons who, when they had in contemplation to depoſe the 
dictator of their own ſetting up, conditionally tendered to Lord Moira 
the reins of government, (and who could be no other than the heads of 
the borough faction) can behold. the preſent diſtractions of Ireland, and 
the very laſt thread to which an unwiſe miniſter has reduced the former 
cords. and cables of connection, and can ſtill ſuffer him madly to proceed 
until that laſt thread ſhall be ſnapped aſunder ; what muſt be the weight 
of the reſponſibility falling on them for ſuch an event ? 

If I am to be aſked, Would not reform, in the preſent ſtate and temper 
of Ireland, be too bold a, meaſure, and fraught with danger? -] muſt 
in return aſk, What do thoſe men deſerve, who have made every thing 
dangerous? — Who have made it dangerous even to do juſtice? They 
have reduced us to the neceſſity of chooſing only the leaft of two dangers: 
Coercion is evident madneſs; and in reform alone you have a chance of 
healing the wounds of Ireland, and re-uniting her in ſincerity and affeQion 
with this country. But even reform muſt not now be precipitated z— 
nay, I can admit, that even the power of the ſword, to be uſed defen- 
ſively, and merely to prevent a ſubverſion of the conſtitution, until the 
plan .of conciliation could be unfolded, ſhould not be withdrawn: — 
Shocking conſideration | — A little time muſt be allowed for the ſubſiding 
of the tempeſt in the Iriſh mind; an! for the oil of conciliation to ſmooth 
and calm her agitated ſoul. |. 

A parliamentary reform in Exgland, where no danger cou'd attend the 
meaſure, oughit to take place, not only as right and neceſſary and indiſ- 
penſable in itſelf, but as intrinſically wiſe with a view to Ireland. For 
thus that country could alone have an earnef of complete fincerity, and 
a pledge of the promiſed bleſſing, in which the could rationally confide. 

New miniſters, of known attachment to the cauſe of reform, ſhould 
have the rcins of Iriſh government; wiſe and temperate men ſhould mix 
with the people, and, in free conſultation with their moſt confidential 
friends, draw up a ſtatement of real grievances ; and, at the ſame time 
that all violences ſhould be repreſſed with the ſtrong hand of power, 2 
plan of equitable reform ſhould be kept in circulation, until it met with 
general approbation. Such plan being then ſubmirted to parliament, 
we may preſume that by this time,——conſidering the ſuppoſed example of 

The reader will be pleaſed not to confound rde inditiduvals of the barough fades of 
Ireland with % Hoe of - Commons of that country, '- -- | > 
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England, the effefts of a conciliating adminiſtration in Ireland, and 
counſels of wiſdom between the cabinets of the two countries, for once 
more harmonizing. them to an effectionate union, on the baſis of a com- 
mon intereſt ; ſolid foundations would be laid for affecting a reform with-- 


out danger. And when we look to the permanent rivalſhip of France, 
and to what muſt ever be expected to be her future conduct, for ſowing new 
diſſentions between the ſiſter kingdoms, or weakening the attachment of 
either people to their own government, we mult ſee it to be our higheſt 
wiſdom, that the repreſentation of both England and Ireland be rendered 
as completely conſtitutional, and as near abſolute perfection, as poſlible ; 
FOR HEREIN, ALONE, Is OUR SECURITY AGAINST PRINCIPLES 


Wulch FRANCE WILL NOT CEASE TO INCULCATE, SO LONG AS. 


EQUALITY SHALL REMAIN ONE OF THE PILLARS OF HER OWN 
cONSTITUTION,— Lords, and marquiſſes, and miniſters, may hold other 


language ; but this is the language of Nature. 


I am old enqugh to have preached in the ſame ftrain for recovering. 


America, when lords and miniſters talked ſo much ruinous nonſenſe in 

favour of the wiſdom of the dragooning ſyſtem. Of this wiſdom, un- 

der an Engliſh conſtitution, I never could approve ; becauſe' it is only to 

an abſolute z9narchy, of which deſpotiſm is the principle, and the mer- 

cenary ſoldier the legitimate inſtrument, that a dragooning fyſtem is con- 

dnial. In the caſe of America, eee did not ſhake the concluſion 
ore 


drew, and put on record long be 


the event, that /eparation would 


be the iſſue, provided the ſyſtem of coercion were adhered to. But mere 
ſeparation is not all we have to dread from the coercion of Ireland: we 
are abſolutely coercing her into an irreconcilable enemy ; to become of 


courſe an ardent ally, or an humble province, to France. 


If a miniſter of extraordinary ability and vigour, have that abili 
and vigour kept in its right courſe, and directed to its proper objects 
by parliamentary vigilance and controul, the happieſt effects are to be ex- 
pected; but if a miniſter's good qualities be thoſe only of the head, and 
not of the heart ; and if he enjoy unbounded power, it is but too x þ 
his policy will be the reverſe of wiſdom ; for wiſdom properly ſo called, 
is the policy which ariſes from the diſpoſitions of a good heart aided by 
the ability of a good head. Now the ſources of illegitimate power, both 
in England and in Ireland, being a borough. faction, to the intereſt of 
thoſe factions, and to the Juſt of that illegitimate power, an ambitious, 
uoprincipled, and uncontrolled miniſter may be expected to ſacrifice the 
intereſts of the empire; ſo that, without conciliation and reform, what 


have we to expect, but that it will be rent aſunder? 


And while we are in this moralizing ſtrain, may we not ſay that, per- 


ps, there is no ſtronger internal evidence of ſome aid from above ia the 
compoſition of the ſcriptures, than that all their various authors agree in 
this ſentiment, —that a departure from rectitude is a departure from aui 
dom, Dr. Samuel Clarke, in the 3d. vol. of his ſermons, has an excel- 
lent diſcourſe on this ſubject, taken from theſe words :—** And none of 


the wicked ſhall underſtand ; but the wiſe ſhalt underſtand.” 


When a 


prophet, who was alſo a noble moraliſt and politician, reproved his coun- 
try for its departure from rectitude ;—for its being drunken, though not 
with wine ;—for being under the influence of the ſpirit of degp ſleep 

that cloſed its eyes; that her learned did not read the book delivered 8 
them, ſaying, it is ſealed; nor others, ſaying,” we are not learned; — we 
have an expreſſive picture of the Engh/p nation, and of the diſregard 
paid to their conſtitution. But what is the natural conſequence when a na- 


hs 


don is ſo infatuated, and ſo act: ? 12 ſays the prophet — TUI VI. 
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DOM OF. THEIR WISE MEN. SHALL PERISH, — And unleſs the wiſdom 
of our wiſe men had periſhed, ſhould we now behold the miſeries and 
diſtract ons of unhappy Ireland ? ' 
If in that country the counſels of men, always tyrannical and cruel, are 
full to prevail; and if now, governed by that fear which is inherent in 

cruelty, they are rendered as incapable of ſtepping into the paths of 
equity and conciliation, as they have ever been of ſeeing the wiſdom of 
fych courſes; can we expect any. other, than that the portentous danger 
we all now ſee, may yet grow to a far greater magnitude, and aſſume an 
aſpect ſtill more threatening ? If the Iriſm nation hath not loſt the bigh- 
ſpirited character which all hiſtory and all experience have eſtabliſhed, it 
hath in it materials of much inflammahility ; which, however ſmothered 
for the preſent by a military government, muſt inwardly work, and pre- 
pare it for ſome terrible exploſion. What ſo likely to produce that ex- 
ploſion, as the landing of French armies in their country ? 

And can the Engliſh nation, like unconcerned ſpectators, look on, 
while men in office, to keep their places, are playing a game ſo deſpe- 
rate? — Is it not enough that the counſels of ſuch ot men have been 
amongſt the leading cauſes of raiſing France, from the loweſt ſtate of diſ- 
traction and weakneſs, to he preſent immenfity of power; — a power in 
which the whole phyſical force of the earth, from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the German Ocean, and from the Rhine to the Atlantic, is not only 
united under their direction, but brought into a capacity of exerting an 
energy hitherto unknown? Have not theſe miniſters yet done enough 
towards our deſtruction, in cauſing ſuch. a power to extend its encom- 
paſſiug arms on the eaſt ala oſt . mouth of the Baltic ? + Is England 

to remain ſilent and paſive, until the ſame miniſters ſhall have provoked 
its extenſion on the Weſt alſo, even to the North of Ireland? Will no- 
thing arouze Engliſhmen to a true ſenſe of their danger, until they ſhall 
ſee French fleets in the ports of Ireland, and French and Iriſh armies paſſ- 
Ing over into Scotland, and their country pent in on every fide by the 
conquering propagators of liberty and equality ; and the armies that have 

iven tne law to the continent of Europe, pouring in upon us at once, 
rom the Ea, and from the Wet; from the South, and even from the 
North ? Good God! with ſuch a probability ftaring us in the face, can 
we heſitate a moment in beſie ging our abuſed Sovereign with unceaſing 
petitions, until his evil counſellors be driven from his preſence ; or in our 
repreſentations to the legiſlature, until we ſee the three kingdoms har- 
monized by reform, and rendered impregnable by arms? | 
If it be obſerved that I judge from events, and condemn miniſters be- 
cauſe they have been unfortunate ; I anſwer NO: for full twenty years, 
it has been the uniform burthen of my many writings, that no miniſter 
could govern the country for its benefit and fafety, while the groſs viola- 
tions in the repreſentative part of our conſtitution continued unreformed ; 
and every day's experience has ſtrengthened this conviction. Without a 
reform, the moſt brilliant ſucceſs in war, ſo far from rendering our coun- 
try any permanent advantage, would accelerate the final extinction of 
0 our liberties; which, unleſs parliament ſhall be ſeized with a fit of ſpon- 
i - - - taneous ſelf-reforming virtue, or the people at large ſhall be arodzed 
« the influence of the ſpirit of deep ſleep,” cannot now be re-eftab: 
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fiſhed. on conſtitutional foundations, but through the medium of general 
diſtreſs and ſevere calamity. The whole tenor of a certain ftateſman'3 
reaſoning on the ſubject of reformation (while he was a reformer) led to 
the ſame plain conelufion, reſpecting the e of beneficial govern- 
ment, while the very fountain was poiſoned. His ſubſequent conduct is his 
condemnation. If he have not been guilty of the moſt conſummate 
treachery, —if he have not ſacrificed his country to ambition, and the 
Juſt of uncontrolled power, I ſhall be glad to hear his jaſtiſication. A 
fourteen years miniſterial commerce with ſch an aſſembly as he himſelf 
aſſerted to be incompatible with national liberty or good government; 
cannot be defended oa the ſcore of ignorance; nor can the plea of good 
intention avail z becauſe that were to reſt his vindication on the want of 
N ſenſe; whereas, we all ſubſcribe to his uncommon ſhare of 
ability. 
It may be ſaid, He did attempt the refarm, but found it impracti- 
cable.'—I am not convinced either of the attempt, or the impracticabi- 
lity. In ſuch a caſe, oy and attempt are not ſynonimous words. 
recollecting what I do (on information I cannot doubt) reſpecting the 
terms on "which he entered into power, the impracticabillty of the reform 
15 the laſt thing I can credit. But it ought to have bcen the reaſoning of 
the ſon of Chatham, that, if the reform were impracticable, it was im- 
cticable for an honeſt man to ſerve the king in quality of miniſter. 
e once had a William Pitt, who © would not be reſponſible for meaſures 
he was not allowed to guide.” How much more then ought an ho- 
neſt man to have ſaid, *« I will not govern by a perpetual violation of | 
the conſtitution.“ But My, Pitt made his election; and to his own bo- 


ſom I now a „ for what his conſcience has there engraven, on the 
Con er appeals for . 


SECTION VL 


AND is it with Ireland fult in his eye, that Mr. Vyndbam ſurrounds us 
with barracks, talks of means to make the ſoldiery deaf, and of a vi- 
«« gour beyond the law;“ and has the face to aſſert, that civil war and 
revolution are conſequences of parliamentary reform? Is the preſent con- 
dition of Ireland the conſequence of a reform granted, or a reform denied? 
And I would alſo aſk this gentleman, who is accounted a cloſe reaſonin 

logician, how we are to iſtinguiſh a civil from a military ee 
uſe it is a material queſtion to be diſcuſſed in an appeal on the ſubject 
of our conſtitution at the preſent juncture. I apprehend it can only be 
” accuracy of gefinitien : for ſo it is all diſtinctions in ſcience are eſtab- 
liſhed. How do we diſtinguiſh governments in reſpect of their other 
characters? Monarchy is defined to be the dominion of ore ; Ariſtocracy, ; 
the dominion of the few 5 and Democracy, the dominion of the people ; | | 
and theſe definitions obtain, becauſe they ſhew where, in each of theſe 
2 of government, the «/timate power reſides. It is that which gives 
e government its denomination ; which ſtamps on it a character; and 


Which is its moſt important diſtinction. | — = 
Now, in reſpe& to the queſtion before us, as it is a queſtion of the 44 
higheſt political importance, and ſo far as I know, is in a great degree a 
new queſtion in the ſcience of government, I will endeavour to reſolve 
it with precifion and clearneſs. That government, then, which has ror 
in its hands the means of n ſoldiers who are ſubject to .- 
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litary law, for inforcing at any time the execution of its ſtatutes or de- 
crees, and whoſe ultimate appeal and laſt reſource, for the ſupport and 
exerciſe of its authority over its own citizens, are in its civil power A- 
LONE, is truly and properly a CIVIL GOVERNMENT; becauſe its 
ultimate poxwer reſides in its common law and civil magiſtracy. 

On the contrary, all governments whatever, whether of the monar- 
chica), the ariſtocratical, the democratical, or the mixed form, which 
have in their hands the means of ultimately ſupporting their authority, 
and inforcing their ſtatutes or decrees, upon their own citizens or ſu 
jeQs, by the power of a hired ſoldiery in ſubjection to military law, are 
ſtrictly and unqueſtionably military governments; becauſe their ultimate 
power reſides in the fanding army, or military force. And indeed, if ſuch 
a government only poſſeſted, without exerciſing, this military power, 
fill it would be a military government; for it is not the exerciſe, but the 
exiſtence of the power, which determines the queſtion. *©* No 1 
ſays Sir William Jones, in a paſſage I have a ready quoted, can be recall 

« and ſubſtantially free, whoſe freedom is ſo precarious, in the true ſenſe 
« of the word, as to depend on the protection of the ſoldiery.“ . A 
Marcus Aurelius, or an Antoninus; although not exerciſing oppreſſion or 
cruelty, are ſtill deſpots; becauſe their people have no ſufficient fence 
for their libe>:ies, and the power of being oppreſſive and cruel exiſts in 
the hands of the emperor. If then a total dormancy of an exiſting mi- 
|  litary power will not exempt a government from the character and de- 
nomination of military, much leſs can it be allowed this exemption, be- 
Cauſe of the ſmall comparative degree in which it may have reſorted to 
this odious ſpecies of power, ſince the degree is mere matter of dz/cretion. 

Why have the degrees in the exerciſe of militar er been different 
UNDER THE SAME MINISTERS in England and Ireland? The reaſons 
are plain. The intereſts of the people of Ireland have ever been facri- 
ficed to an unjuſt and barbarous policy in Engliſs miniiters; and that 
ple have accordingly beeu at Ul dans nearer to beggary and famine than 
the people of England 5 whence, of courſe, they have been the firſt to 
alarm their rulers with ſymptoms of ſerious difcontents; and, in pro- 

rtion as military ſeverities have added to their miſery and deſpair ; ſo, 
in the wiſdom of their rulers, it has been thought neceſſary, more and 
more, to ſharpen the military ſcourge, to keep them from breaking out 
into open rebellion. 

Good God! and can Engliſhmen look on without emotion; or with-. 
out ſeeing, in the faithful mirror of Ireland, enough to bring home the 
ſufferings of the Iriſh people to their own boſoms ? After what they ſee, 
what can they themſelves expect at the hand of any future miniſter, whoſe 
raſh counſels ſhall have brought thouſands in Eaglaud to beggary and 
impatience of bad government; and a miniſter who on that account ſhall 
be ſtung with the conſciouſneſs of being an object of general deteſtation ? 

Such a miniter ſtudying, as Lord North did, the Rules &y which a 
«. great emfire may be reduce to a ſmall one,” having completely loſt {re- 
land, as that redecelive lo& America, and having at his command an 
army well inſtructed in his mode of governing, will not fail to call it to 
his afliſtance in Eugland, when the buſineſs of government, by reaſon of 
the diſtreſs HE mall have created, ſhall increaſe upon his hands. What, 
in the natural order of events can prevent ſuch a conſequence, but timely 
reform; - a reform that ſhall ſave parliament from corruption, and out 


# Inquiry into the Legal Mode of ſupfireffing Riots, p. 86. 
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country from military dominion to make way for a beneficent polity, 


truly and alone anſwering to the definition of ctvit covernMWuNtT 3 in 
which the civil magiſtrate, by means of the common law alone, with the 
armed community of free men it ever holds in readineſs at his call, would 
be omnipotent ? , ' 

But a ſubtle logician may here attempt a ins og obſerving, 
that ſo long as military corps act under the orders of the cv magiſtrate, 
the foregoing definition of a military government will fall to the ground. 
No: It is the ultimate power which decides the queſtion. If the civil 
magiſtrate cannot execute the law without a military force, the milit 
corps, and not the magiſtrate, is the ultimate power, I have alread 
faid, the degree in which a government reſorts to its "ſtanding army is 
mere matter of diſcretion ; and that diſcretion will of courſe keep pace 
v ich the effe is produced on the people by the injuſtice and oppreſſion of 
their rulers: The moment they have ſcourged a people into ſymptoms of 
reſiſtance, military executions for compelling ſubmiſſion muſt follow. 

We had of late heard much of military violences in Ireland, and be- 
gan to entertain hopes of a change, on ſeeing the humane orders of Sir 

alph Abercrombie, dated Feb. 28, 1798, ſaying : <5, ” 

It becomes neceſſary to recur, and moſt pointedly to attend, to the 
« ſtanding orders of the kingdom, which, at the ſame time that they 
direct military aſliſtance to be given at the requiſition of the civil ma- 
« giftrate, poſitively forbid the troops to ad (but in caſe of attack) with- 
« out his preſence and authority ; and the moſt clear and preciſe orders 
« are to be given to the officer commanding the party for this purpoſe.”* 
But on the third day following, the Secretary , State iſſues to Lieutenant 
General Lake, an officer ſubordinate to Sir Ralph: Abercrombie, an order 
as follows, viz. © His Excellency further authorizes you to em force 
« againſt ny perſons aſſembled in arms, not legally authorized fo to be, 
and to diſperſe all tumultuous aſſemblies of perſons, though they may 
not be in arms, without waiting 4 the ſanction and aſſiſtance 4 the ci 
vil authority, if in your opinion the peace of the realm, and the — 4 
of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects may be endangered by waiting 
«« ſuch authority. Thomas Fa 0 

But as a general of an army that is ſpread over a whole country, has 
not the faculty of ubiquity, how is he to act up to the ſpirit of ſuch in- 
ſtructions, but by delegating the like diſcretion to almoſt every fubordi- 
nate officer ; eſpecially as the nature of the fervice requires that the 
troops be divided into ſmall parties, and particularly when it is a part 
of the ſyſtem for the ſoldiery to live at free quarters? Well might the 
Poet of _— give to Diſcretion the epithet of © the Fiend!” "(ſee 
Page 113.) Here, then, we ſee the fallacy of any diſtinction ſuch as we 

ve ſuppoſed our ſubtle logician to make, and we recur to our de/inition 
of a military. government as the true one. 

We have not only a proof of this truth in the conduct of Charles II. 
of pious memory, but of another truth equally ſerious, that ſtanding ar- 
mies are not, as ſome may imagine, only reſorted to when the very ex- 
iſtence of a ſtate demands it, but, in every government where they have 
taken root, will in due time be employed on the moſt ordinary occaſions. 
King Charles 17's ſtanding army was employed in the weſt of. Scotland, 
in aid of Epiſcopacy, where Burnet, ſpeaking of the zealous preſbyte- 
nan miniſters, who had been commanded by proclamation “ to give over 
all farther preaching, or ſerving the cure, and to withdraw from their 


** pariſhes immediately,” ſays, “ And the military men that lay in the 
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eduntry. were ordered to pull them out of tbeir pulpits, if they ſhould. 
* —_— go on in their function... 

y regular. gradations, diſcontents were worked T into a ſpirit of re- 
belhon, which was cruſhed by General Dalziel at Pentland Hill: This, 
of courſe, produced new ſeverities ; when, by the influence of Archb; 
Sharp, the civil government put one Mactail to the torture. He hore 
** the torture with great conſtancy; and, either he could ſay nothing, 
«© or he had the firmneſs not to diſcover thoſe who truſted him. Every 
man of them could have ſaved his own life, if he would accuſe auy 
“other: But they were all true to their friends; Maccazl, for all the 
10 82 of the torture, died in a rapture of joy.“ “ 

The forces wire now ordered to lie in the weſt, the principal theatre 
of diſcontent, « where Dalziel acted the Muſcovite 4 too groflly. He 
«© threatened to ſpit men and to- roaſt them; and he killed ſome in cold 
% blood, ar rather in hot blood, for he was then drunk, when he order- 
ed one to be hanged, becauſe he- Would not tell where his father was, 
*« for whom he was in ſearch. When he heard of any that did not go to 
** 'chxreh, he did not trouble himſelf to ſet a fine upon him, but he ſet 
<« as many ſoldiers upon him as ſhould eat him up in a night. By theſe 
% means all people were ſtruck-with ſuch terror, that hey came regularly 
**. to charch; and the clergy were ſo delighted with it, that they uted to 
* ſprak of that time as the do of the golden age.” And this is 
the account given us by an honeſt biſhop. f 

Reſiſtance, or inſurrection, or rebellion, or what you will, having ac- 


tually broken out in Ireland fince the foregoing Obſervations were pen- 


ned, many an unbearded lively enſign, 1 doubt not, will be ready to 
maintain, that it juſtifies the previous introduction of military goveru- 
ment : But I am appealing to cooler heads and riper judgments. Mili- 


. tary dominion being in itlelf ** the worſt that the moſt barbarous con- 


* 2 impoſe,” cannot in any caſe be juſtified, except in the caſe 
of him who, in the proſecution of a juff war, is maſter of an enemy's 
eoattry. The ruler who puts his own country under — dominion, 
malt previouſly have the porver of /o doing. The exiftence of that power 
Proves, that, prior to its exertion, the ruler was abſolute, It needs no 
argument to prove, that, where the ruler is abſolute, the people are not 
free: And where rulers find themſelves poſſeſſed of powers which de- 
prive the people of their rights, and degrade them to the level of brutes, 
we need not demonſtrate the courſe that ought to be taken. 
* The unwearied exertions of a vaſt military force having overpowered 
the inſurgents, Marquis Gornwallis has at length relieved the tortured 
mind of humanity, by a ſpirit of conciliation which does him the high- 
eſt honour ; may that ſpirit prove alſo a ſpirit of political wiſdom ! It 
is nat the ſword that can cure deep diſcontents.; neither is it the ſuperſi- 
cial policy of mere clemency, by which great political evils are to be 


removed. The wiſe ftateſman ſees no merit in deterring miſery from 


expreſling its feelings ; nor is he flattered by premature panegyrics, from 
men who neither comprehend the depth of his views, nor have a con- 

t is to be hoped that. Marquis Cormwallis will not overlook the fatal 
error of the Marguis of Rockingham, when he had flattered himſelf with 
the idea that he had effectually quieted America. That noble lord was a 
well-meaning man, and a prime miniſter ; but he was not a ſtateſman. 


* Hiftory, of Ms own Times, I. 333. + He had been in the ſervice of the Czas, 
1 1614," 334. : | 
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Employing a ſuperſieial policy. in a caſe e 
ri 


temporizing between the claims of parliament an ts of the Ame- 
ricaa people, the momentary calm produced by his mildneſs was ſoon- 
again blown into a g-eater ſtorm than ever, by the arbitrary candu& of 
his ſucceſſors. Exglend, in the unjuſt conteſt, laid on herſelf @ perpetual} 
annual burthen of fx millions ſterling, and ſacrifiecd alſo to-this-extravas 
gance an hundred thouſand of ber ſons. What was the event? An event 
which neither a Rockingham nor a North had ſagacity to foreſee! 5 

In Lord NRocling bam DrecelLARATORY ACT), 1 meaſure in which Mr. 
Burke had the folly to boaſt of having had '@ full ſhare) Lord Cornwallis 
may ſee a faint but perceptible pencilling of the unjuſt pretenſions hieb 


have teemed with the manifold oppreſſions under which Traland has ſo 


lang groaned. Power in a parliament, 7 bind in all caſes whatfoevers + 
people who are therein repreſented, is a — 9 — of deipotiſm 
while Lord Rockingham was weak enough to think they were mere harm - 
leſs words, that were to lie quiet in the ſtatute book. Having, however, 
in his „civil diſcretion,” and as the head of the Whigs, laid down this 
doctrine as a principle, and elothed it in all the majeity of a lau, he did 
not, good man, intend any thing fo unprincipled and ithgal, as to carry 
his doctrine into practice: But his Zory ſucceſſors (and he had no ſooner 
laid theſe foundations than he was turned out) thanking him for- his 
principle and his aw, did not fail to play the tyrant till they diſmomber- 
ed the empire: Let Lord Cornxvallis, therefore, beware of a ſuperficial 
or _—_— 4 Called to ſave a kingdom from ruin, and an em- 
pire from diffolution, let him look to the bottom of the grie vances of 
Ireland; and, abhorring the wickedneſs of Iriſh faction, whether among 
the Ins or the Outs ; ſeorning to be the dupe of treacherous counſels, 
let him, conſulting the conſtitution, and the eternal principles of juſtice, 
render to a much- injured people complete redreſs. 

And, perhaps, when he ſhall have looked thus deep, he may py 
find even amongſt thoſe who are in his hands under charges of Hig 
Treaſon, men who can give him information as ſound, and who will of- 
fer him counſel as honeſt as any he will meet with i the whole kingdom 
of Ireland; for it cannot have eſcaped his penetration; thitamongt fuch 
as have joined, not merely in what is commonly called oppo/fiion to g- 
vernment, but in oppoſition to oppreſſion, there have appeared-perſons of tho 
beſt underſtandings and the moſt virtuous characters. | 

A ſtateſman will know, that pardons for rebelling againſt oppreſſion, 
will not_fink- deep into hearts filled with a ſenſe of * * and that 
oaths of allegiance, as an alternative for being hanged, will prove but 
feeble bonds of attachment. If the noble Marquis can give Ireland her 
own conſtitution, and have the wiſdom to do it, — ſhe will give to him 
her bleſſings ; and, to England, her hand and her heart. 

But when I recolle& who fits at the preſiding helm of the two coun- 
tries; and when I conſider to whom, as to their Lord Paramount, bow 
down all borough patrons, my hopes periſh in the bloſſom, and wy hears 
finks within me 8 

Here, then, again, it is for the public once more to judge between 
the Reformers and the Miniſter :- And, ſeriouſly refte&ting on the» con- 
dition of their country, in reſpect of its Houſe of Commons i its fhanding 
ermy ; its funded debt; and its muſtiplying taxes 5 —to confidet whether 
liberty can be preſerved, property be ſecured, taxes leflened; optheir increaſe. 


prevented, and our country defended, on any other principles than on 


thoſe the writer has laid down. He thinks he has demonſtrated that 
Without legiſlative repreſentation and the general poſſeſſion of arms, na- 
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tional liberty (in which all the objects of civil government are included) 
cannot exiſt. It is no party queſtion ; but one that comes home to 
every man's boſom. It is not urged in favour of this or of that ſtateſ- 
man, but is the reſult of thoſe uniform ſentiments of the author, which 
he has equally maintained, under all adminiſtrations, for more than twenty 
years paſt, and which his beſt ideas of public duty teach him to ſubmit 
with much humility, but great earneſtneſs, to the conſideration of his 
country. | | 
. France, Flanders and Holland are aRMED NaT1lons, and 
now in fact one Empire bent upon our deſtruction, can Engliſhmen dream 
that even peace can give them ſecurity, unleſs they will take counſel of 
the great Alfred, and reſort to the latent energies of their law and con- 
ſtitation, for meeting the new order of things, which has given to France 
ſuch gigantic ſtrength! It was the opinion of Sir William Temple, who 
was no mean ſtateſman, that; the firm conjunction of France and Hol- 
land, either by confederacy, or the ſubmiſſion of the latter, would 
« prove the neareſt approach that ever was made to our ruin and ſer- 
« vitude; * but this ſtateſman then contemplated only an union of 
ariſtrocratical Holland with monarchical France, nor foreſaw the repub- 
can energies that were to attend the union of thoſe two countries, 
wth the acceſſion of Flanders and every thing elſe on this fide of the 

hine. 

If we are ever to have an end of this war, can peace be obtained with - 
out difmantling our ſhips and diſbanding our troops? And if French 
ſtateſmen ſhall then be actuated by any other principles than thoſe of 
good faith and a religious regard to juſtice, what muſt be our fate, unleſs 
we put ourſelves in the attitude of a nation that cannot be ſurprized, nor 
is to be inſulted with impunity? | 


SECTION VII 


BEFORE the writer cloſes this Appeal, an impulſe he ge feels 
muſt be obeyed. He muſt addreſs to the conſideration of all thoſe in 
rticular, who ſhare in the monopoly of elective power, a few words of 
rious expoſtulation. By way of preface, however, he muſt notice the 
charge brought againſt the Reformers by their opponents, of inflammatory 
writing, As well, he thinks, might they condemn the phyſician for 
throwing in wine and cordials, and animating ſpices, when nought elle 
could arreſt the deadly progreſs of corruption, and rekindle the expicing 
embers of life. 8 
Myſelf and others, it is moſt true, have oft, at the bar of the publie, 
exhibited againſt the er now particularly addreſſed, under the general 
denomination of the borough fuction, charges the moſt ſerious and heavy; 
amounting to nothing ſhort of having overturned the conſtitution, and 
. che liberties of our country. Theſe charges, we ſay, have 
been ſupported by reſiſtleſs evidence; we affirm, that no contrary evidence 
either has been, or can be produced; and we maintain, that ſo conſci- 
ous are the accuſed of the truth of our accuſation, they dare not even 
2 to it in a court, conſiſting chiefly of themfelves! The public there- 
ore the judge; and their own conſciences the jury; they ſtand, as we 
conceive, fully convicted. What remains, then, but that they atone for 
the paſt by giving us ſecurity for the future; and wipe away the remem- 
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brance of our wrongs by a ſtatute to ſecure our rights! Is this too much 
to expect at their hands? . 

Let them; at this awful period, look around to the agitated ſtate of 
Europe ; and duly contemplate that mighty current of the human mind 
to which all artificial reſiſtances are, as it ould ſeem, in vain oppoſed ; 
and which nothing can withſtand but the tranquillizing immoyeable 
rampart to which that current tends, — the rampart of xEPRESENTA- 
TION. 

And when the principles of liberty burſt forth in France, and ſwept 
from its baſe the deſpotic throne of its monarch, what was the conduct 
which the other deſpotic monarehs ought to have obſerved ; and what 
was the conduct they did obſerve ? — Warned by what they ſaw, and re- 
ſpecting human rights ; reviſing their own deſpotiſms, and bowing to 
this awful diſpenſation of Providence, they ought to have given to their 
reſpeQive countries free conſtitutions: This, as the rulers of their fellow 
men, and as moral agents reſponſible to the Father of mankind, is what 
they ought to have done. —— What they did, has it not aſcended to the 
throne of Heaven in acculing groaus? And is it not written on earth 
in characters of bload? —— Then let thoſe to whom I now ſpeak, re- 
view the ſteps by which the rampart of repreſentation, in our own coun- 
try, has been treacherouſly deſtroyed, and the public mind deprived of 
its repoſe! And let them duly reflect on the dreadful reſponſibility reſt- 
ing on themſelves, for oppoſing the reſtoration of this rampart ! 

If they can behold and cail reflect on all theſe things, without a reſo- 
lution to avert, as far as in them lies, the calamities and confuſions in 
which but too probably the gloomy ſcene may end, it can only be ſaid, 
the meaſure of their deluſions is full, and to a terrible deſtruckion they 


and their country ſeem devoted! Good God! and can it be amongſt 


their deluſions, that a E reform is dangerexs 5 and that to 
ſatisfy the claims of ju 


5 ice and freedom, is to involve us in qi difſen- 
tion and ruin? What! have all things changed their natures ? — Are 
liberty in the people, and uncorrupt counſels in their rulers, the ruin of 
nations? And fraud, ſlavery, and tyranny, their preſervatives? Or is 
that great precept of christian benevolence, * Do unto others as you 


* would that others ſhould do unto you,“ become a legitimate cauſe of 
civil war and carnage ? 


right the petitioners for reform demand that which is not the people's' 
0 they demand aught that is inconſiſtent with our conſtitution ? — 

Or do they demand that waich claſhes with the right to hete litary pri- 
vileges? —If they do not aſk for'any of theſe things, why are their pe- 
titions to create alarm? And if thoſe things for which they do afk, are 
THEIR OWN, and eflential to their /iberty, is it wiſe or conciliating to 
refuſe? And when alſo there is ſo much jealouſy of opinions, unfavour- 
able to the claims of the privilege 1 orders, will it weaken any ſuch 
opinions which may exiſt, or will it counteract their increaſe, to let it be 
teen, that no intreaties can prevail with the cr: ton and the peers, to ſur- 
render the tauo huxdred and fixty-five feats in the Houſe of Commons, on 
winch they have thought proper to lay their uſurping hands ? ; 
But ſome of che parties with whom I am now expoſtulating, I krow 
are advocates for reform, and perfealy repared. to {acrifice their private 
intereſt to the public good, as ſoon as 2 perſonal ſacrifice can have its 
intended effect. If theſe perſons are not remarkably deficient in under - 
it anding; hexe is an argument which ought to inſpire others, with mo:e 
; Aa | 


leſs; becauſe its preſent power, 


a revolution was not neceſſary to the welfare of the kingdom.“ Young's Travels, p. 538. 


PART III. 


chan a doubt of the propriety of their own conduct. But there are ſome 
Intereſted parties it ſeems, who, at the ſame time that they profeſs to 
wiſh our * me amended, yet, influenced by the courſe of events 
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in France, feel, as they ſay, alarmed at the thoughts of change ; and 


profeſs to fear, that if once they give way at all, for ſatisſying the wiſe 
and the virtuous, other deſcriptions-of men will ruſh forward; and then 
they aſk, © Where is reform to ſtop?” - I anſwer: Reform would 
«© ſtop, where the government would be reſiſtleſs.“ It would be reſiſt. 
reat as it is, would be greatly aug- 
mented. By means of the propoſed reforms, it would be much more 
firmly founded thail at preſent in the cuſtoms and the affections of the peo- 
ple ; its roots would be much more interwoven with all their intereſts and 
all their comforts, and its military force would be of tenfold ſtrength. 
As touching the conſequences to be expected from reform in England, 
we ſhall look in vain on what has happened in France; the caſes being 
extremely diſſimilar. Where there is no ſameneſs of cauſe, there cannot 
be a ſameneſs of effect. France reformed full tvs centuries two late. Eng- 


and now. is in a ſituation for reforming, infinitely more practicable and 


ſafe, than France at any time ever was; becauſe our conſtitution is at this 
time n clearly defined, and better underſtoad, than was theirs at any 
riod, 
* When France began reform,  monarchical and ariſtocratical deſpotiſm 
were ſo deep-rooted and inveterate, and had begotten ſuch averſion 
and antipathy in the people to royalty and nobility, that m—_—_ ſhort 
of their annihilation could either ſatiate revenge or quiet jealouſy.* 
With regard to England, it is not too much to tay, that, if encroach- 
ment on the part. of the crown and nobility, and diſcuſſion among the 
people, have ſown ſome ſeeds of alienation, the general opinion and at- 
tachment 15 nevertheleſs very ſtrongly in favour of the 2 orders; 
and, with equal truth it may be ke hr that nothing is likely to weak- 


en their hold on the affections of the public, but their own want of vo 


dom and virtue. | 


Should, indeed, their injuſtice and infatuation, render them deaf to 
all admonition; and ſhould their perſevering invaſions of the conſtitu- 
tion, producing nothing but national a and miſery, once beget 
in the people, a perſuaſion that political liberty could not exiſt in a 

ountry which ſuffered the exiſtence of hereditary power, to whom could 
their abolition be a matter of either ſurpriſe or regret ? Let the poſſeſ- 
ſors, then, of erowns and coronets recollect, that all inſtitutions exiſt 
only for the good of the people : and let them alſo calculate, how long, 
in this age of political reaſoning, ſuch things would be likely to ſurvive 


8 conviction in a people, that inſtead of their good, they were their 
Refs: 4, | | 


* « Who had dwelt ſulficiently upon explaining all the ramifications of deſpotiſm, rege/, 
ariſtecratical, and eccleſiaftical, pervading the whole maſs of the people; reaching, like a 
circulating fluid, the moſt diftant capillary tubes of poverty and wretchednefs ! In thete ca- 
ſes, the ſujterers are too ignoble i. be known ; and the maſs tao indiſcriminate to be pitied.”” 
Again; the freofile * will always ſuffer much and long before they are etfectually rouſed ; 
nothing, therefore, can kiudle the flame, but ſuch oppreſſions of ſome claſſes or other in fo- 
ciety, as give able men the opportunity of ſeconding the general maſs ; diſc ntent will foon 
diffuſe infelf around; and if the government take not warning in time, it is alone anſwerable 
for all the burnings, and plunderings, and devaſtation, and blood that follow. The true 
zudgm-nt to be formed of the French revolution, mutt ſurely be gained from an attentive 
conſideration of the evils of the old government; when theſe are well underſtood, —and 
when the extent and univerſality of the oppreſſion under which the people groaned % 

Non which bore uon them from every quarter, it will ſcarcely be attempted to be. ürged, that 
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© to France, when the ruin of the finances had made reform abſolutely 


w 


$ 


*navoidable, ſo utterly had been all the barriers of freedom long broken 


down and loſt, and ſo totally were the people devoid of any one con- 


ipicuous rallying point of reform, where a ſafe ſtand could be made, that - 


the nation was toſſed on the ſea of opinion, without compaſs or rudder, 
and without a ſingle pilot, who knew his way into a port of ſafety ; for 
no ſuch port vas left them. They accordingly landed on an unknown 
ſhore; and had to build anew a whole conſtitution. They firſt attempt- 
ed to erect it with the materials of the demoliſhed deſpotiſm ; but the 
officious interference of the deſpots around, the inſincerity of the king, 
and the intrigues of the nobility and prieſthood,* together with the 
ambition of new men, and the phrenzy of a nation, that had ſudden! 
broken the chains in which it had been for centuries bound, ſoon ſhoo 
again to the ground a pile which had no natural cemen 
In England, our ſituation now, in the points eſſential to quiet and ſafe 
reform, is totally different from the ſituation of France in 1789. Al- 
though wide and deſtructive breaches in the grand barrier of our free- 
dom — our REPRESENTATION —have certainly been made, yet this bar- 
rier itſelf is by no means loſt fight of; its decayed remains ſtand in their 
proper place, viſible to every eye. The repair of this barrier, as an gen- 
tial of freedom, is all we ſeek; and the means and mode of repair are 
26 underſtood. Our port of ſafety is full before us, diſtinctly ſeen 
y every mortal. We have compaſs, and rudder, to keep usteadily in 
our courſe z there is no want of experienced pilots; and we have a ſtrong 
current in our favour : ia ſhort, we have nothing in our way but @ 6 
. which the parties with whom I am now expoſtulating, 
ve laid acroſs the harbour's mouth, to oppoſe our entrance. 
Although the liberties of France had been totally deſtroyed centuries 
ago; ſince that period, ſhe had not made a ſingle ſtep towards reform: 
every thing for ages loſt, the had in one ſtruggle every thing to recover. 
The liberties of England, though oft rudely aſſaulted, had never been 
deſtroyed. Succeſſive encroachments had produced ſucceſlive ſtruggles, 
attended with ſucceſſive reforms and ſecurities ; and the bulk of that 
grand regeneration, that comprehenſive labour of liberty, of which the 
reform now called for is only the laſt finiſh and completion, was well effected 
a century ago; by that revolution, which ſtruck the ſceptre from the 


hand of a tyrant and made LAW ſuperior to royalty, and the ſphere 
and limit within which alone it can act. 


A REVOLUTION, it is clear, has been neceflary in both countries; and 


the latencſi of that in France, has caſed the abolition of hereditary 
power, and occaſioned the recovery of liberty to be horridly deformed 
acts of cruelty and blood. 

The ſtrong impreſſion which ſuch an event in our days has made on the 
minds of our a/armiſts, together with a want of conſtitutional know- 
ledge, and an ina/tention to hiſtory and fads, terrifying them with appre- 
henſions of an Engliſh revolution zo come, they have failed to obſerve this 
Plain fact, that the Ex OLIsU revolution 7. paſt. And, in the flutter of 
their ſpirits, they have alſo failed to diſtinguiſh, that, in attempting the 
re form of our repreſentation, we are aiming at nothing more than to 
reader complete, in reſpe& to the civil branch of our government, that 
revolution; by wholly and finall removing a grievance, felt at that 
time, and ſpoken of in the Bill of Rights; but ſadly —1 will ſay crimi- 
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nally — neglected in the progreſs of the work; fiotwithſtanding the ho 


£8 


neſt remonſtrances of Doctor Sane! Fohnſon, privately, to Lord De 
ſire and others; and publicly, to the two Houſes of Parliament them 


ſelves, in his Ehay concerning Parliaments at a Certainty ; dedicated to 
the Barons and Commons of England in Parliament aſſembled; a work 
the more entitled to attention, as the author's exertions in favour of his 
country had brought upon him an attempt at his aſſaſſination; and like- 
wile perſecution aud impriſonment from the depoſed tyrant! and as his 
writings had eminently contributed to the happy change which had taken 
place in favour of the liberties of Enyland. 

And, finally, France had neglected reform until the power of controul in 
ker government was Goxns. The finances of the monarchy were dried 
up; it was unable to extort the ſupplies neceſſary to its exiſtence ; and 
the calling in of the Notables, and the obſolete States General, was, in 
true effect, the natural death of monarchy, which we muſt recolle& is 
the government of ene only. Reform therefore, in France, commenced 
wwhen her monarchical government was difſalved. Where, then, is the won- 
der, that that government could not decide, where. reform ſhould flop ? 

In England, the ſtreams of finance are not yer dried up; it is not yer 
become neceſſary for any new body of men to mix with the legiſlature, 
for applying its loſt energies by their counſel or their influence ; hut le- 
gillation ſtill preſerves its form, of king, lords, and commons, and its 
coercive power undiminiſhed, and unimpaired, in any degree. If parli- 
ament, by its grants, can diſpoſe of above fifty millions in a year of he 
Feople”s money ;* if, by its acts, it can lay & property of the nation 
under new and unheard-of contributions; and if by its ſtatutes, regardleſs 
of more than one hundred and thirty thouſand actual petitioners, and the 
great diſſatisfaction thence to have been inferred, it could greatly abridge 
the juſt liberty of Engliſhmen ; who will affect to doubt of its yowzr, 
to flop reform at the two points already mentioned, viz. at the admiſſion of 
every houſeholder to the rights of repreſentation, and at annual elec- 
tions ? | 

As the preſervation of our Saxon a would neceſſarily have been the 
Preſervation of our conſtitution from that Norman violence and treachery, 
which laid the foundations of all that this nation has ſuffered both from 
prerogative and corruption; I ſhall here quote the. words of B/ackftene, 
as applied to what he calls our “ juridical conſtitution” ; and obſerve 
that, if any of the lines of our proper conſtitution. are by the length 
of time at all obſcured or decayed,' they may ſtill be with eaſe reſto- 
red to their priſtine vigour: and that not ſo much by fanciful altera- 
tions and wild experiments (fo frequent in this fertile age) as by cloſely 
adhering to the antient plan concerted by ALFRED, and perfected by 
Edward I. and by attending to the ſpirit, without neglecting the forms, 
of their excellent and venerable inſtitutions.“ 

The reference to Edward is the only part of this obſervation to which 
I do not wholly ſubſcribe; and I wiſh to remark, for the benefit of the 
ſtadents of our elegant commentator, that, had he been a better politi- 
cian, he would have been a better lager for, rightly to underſtand the 
laws of a free country, we muſt. firſt underſtand its . conſtitution ; or we 
ate at ſea without a compaſs. When Blackfone ſays, the Erightſh jurr 
dical conſtitutiqn” was © perfeted” by Edward, he doubtleſs goes much 


* The army and navy alone muſt this year exceed thirty millions; to which muſt be 


aldeg all expences of c:z/ goverument, and the intereſt of a debt exceeding four hunder's 
and thirty millions. # | SOLE 
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too far; as from his own acknowledgments in other parts of his work 
might be proved. As magna charta pruned the luxuriances of the feo- 
daf ſyſtem, ſo the laws of cr Fuſtinian ſoftencd its nature, and civilized 
its manners; and that king's laws, as a mere ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
certainly had very great merit. But Edward. by no means . perfetted,” 
nor indeed did he even reftore, ** the Engliſh juridical conſtitution con- 
certed by AlrR EBD,“ and ſtrengthened by Edgar and Edward the Con- 
fbr, as will be ſeen in Section XI. He nevertheleſs, bore his teſtimony 
to the wiſdom of Aifred's ſyſtem, civil and military; for, by the ſtatutes 
of Wincheſter, paſled in his 13th year, the hundreds were made anſwar- 
able for all felonies and robberies committed within their preeincts; al 
the people were charged to have arms and armour ; à view of arms 9, 
armour was to © be made every year two times“; and, for the peace an 
ſecurity of all great towns, was eſtabliſhed * that great and orderly ma- 
thod of warch and ward.” t 
In the reſerve with which I would acknowledge the merit of Edward 
I. as an amender of Engliſh law, I am well ſupported by a learned pre- 
late, who obſerves, that © Edward I. took mych pains to eſtabliſm the 
credit of the imperial or civil law ; and to that end engaged the youn- 
ger Accurſius,, the moſt renowned doctor of the age, to come over 
« into England, and ſet up a ſchool of it at Oxford ;”+ and, had not 
his partiahties leaned this way, would it not have been more natural he 
mould have been called a ſecond Alfred, than the Engliſh. Tuftinian ? Nor 
is it beſide our preſent purpoſe, to continue our quotation a few: lines 
farther. ** Or to wave,” ſays the writer, © theſe inſtances, let me refen 
you to a certain and very remarkable fact, which f the ſenſe, not 
of this or that king, but of the whole ſucceſſion of our princes : The 
imperial law, to this day, obtains altogether in the Courts of Admi- 
«« ralty, in the Courts Mareſcall, and in the Uuiverſities; on the con- 


«« trary, in all we call the courts of Law and Equity, it never hath, nor 
never could prevail. 


SECTION VIII. 


BUT ſome of the gentlemen whoſe attention I am now wiſlüng to at 
tract, abend, it ſeems, the adoption of any reform; out of delicacy: for- 
ſooth to che reſpecti ve propofers of it, who are ſaid not to be yet a 
among themſelves, as to the extent to which it ought to go! This, to 
be ſure; is ſufficiently: kind and conſiderate: but is it neceſſary? Is it 
thus they act, in caſes of taxation, or reſtraint, or coercion ? Do they 
gau a multiplied aſſeſſment, until every pariſh in the metropolis has 
allented to the. principle, or agreed to the proper extent of the impoſt ? 
Do they i, their reſtraints on the natural rights of meeting; until all 

110n5 unite, as to the proper meaſure of reſtraint? Or do they ſuſpend 
their deciſion, in favour of tranſportation to Botany Bay, until all par- 
ties ate agreed, that an indiſereet word extorted by oppreſſion, or- that a 
verdict againſt evidence, or a ſtretch of Roman law, ought to ſend aw 


Engliſhman ſo far, to waſte-his life in exile amongſt felons ? 

f, amongſt thoſe Reformers ho have ſhe wn any conſtitutional know - 
ledge on the ſubject (and the ſentiments of ſuch alone I preſume are on 
icientiic queſtions to weigh with legiſlators). there remam any diffet« 


* Come LY, 425; and Statue B + Hurd's Didjeguery II a0. 
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ences, they are not, I believe, differences on principle, or what is fri 
_ conſtitutional reditude; but mere differences of opinion on the expedi- 
ency.cf abating more or leſs, in the claims of ſtrict riglit, in compli; 
ance with the unjuſt pretenſions or the extravagant prejudices of thoſe 
who oppoſe them. On what party this is truly a ſatire, the reader muſt 
judge. When our adverſaries affect to compliment ſome reformers, on 

recommending only moderate reform, it is only ſaying, the men they 
compliment think, in return, ſo ill of them, as to believe that only o- 
derate juſtice can be obtained at their hands? Moderation in conduct is 
wiſdom; but moderation in principle is diſhonour; and moderation in 
juſtice, 1s injuſtice. 
© On the above mentioned queſtion of expediency, my ſentiments have 
uniformly carried nie a degree farther than ſome of my brethren, whoſe 
ſteady virtue entitles them nevertheleſs to my higheſt eſteem, although 
after the meditations of more than twenty years, I muſt fill differ from 
them, and with far more deciſion of mind than ever, if they ſhall con- 
tinue to think it mort prudent, to propoſe triennial than annual parlia- 
ments. My opinion on this point has never varied, and has, from time to 
fime, heen ſupported by much argument, which I have thought conclu- 
ſive, but ſhall bot now repeat.“ I ſhall only add, that if, in the very 
infancy of the controverſy on reform, no advocate could ever think of 
any thing leſs than triennial elections, ſuch a wretched compromiſe in the 
preſent advanced ſtate of knowledge, would ſeem ill-timed and unne- 
ceſſary; and calculated only to damp the ardour, to excite the fears, 
and co defeat the hopes of all intelligent friends of conſtitutional liberty. 
Beſides, the adoption of reform cannot »ow depend on the queſtion, whe- 
ther the plan of it ſhall preſcribe elections once a year, or once in three 
years. If the dreadful ſituation of our affairs, — if the flavery and ruin 
ſuſpended over us by a thread, — if the threatened extinction of our em- 
pire, —and the convulſions in which it would probably expire, cannot 
arouze us to throw off our corruptions, nor awaken to a ſenſe of duty or 
humanity, thoſe who are Tefled of the illicit power which has produced 
all this evil, it muſt be — to think of obtaining their ſuffrage for 


1 by preſenting for their acceptance the leſs perfect of the two 
models. ä 


If once awakened to virtue; if they can once bring themſelves to 
ſnap aſunder the vile cords of corruption to ſave their country, I mult 
perſuade myſelf, the ſame generous feelings would influence them to do 
the buſineſs well, and to give a decided preference to that reform, which 
would be moſt congenial with our conſtitution. 


But in 1 as I have done, thoſe alarmiſts who aſk Where is 


reform to ſtop?* | have not only conſulted my beſt judgment on the 
queſtion, but the dictates alſo of common prudence; which convinces 
me that no reformer, who has the ſmalleſt reputation for a knowledge of 
the ſubject, would obtain credit for ſincerity, if in his anſwer he ſtopped 
ſhort of the taxed houſeholder and annual elections; ſince, unleſs reform 
ſhould go to that extent, it muſt be ſo imperfe there would be no pro- 
bability of the queſtion being laid to reſt; as I believe it effectually would 
be, if extended to thoſe boundaries. wn RE 

Suppoſing, then, reform to be thus complete, and that the taxed houſe- 
holder univerſally bore arms, which is, and ever muſt be, „the diſtinction 
« between à free man cn ſlave,” from whence is to come this danger, 
of which the advocates for things as they are, ſo perpetually tell us? 


* See Tha Legiſlative Rights of the People Vindicated ; The Peopic's Barrier ; &, R. 
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How, or by whom, could our tranquillity be diſturbed, or the public 
good forcibly oppoſed? Would the advocates for univerſal ſuffrage taks 
ap arms? If they do not at preſent venture thus to encounter a govern- 
ment, whoſe foundations 1n Loy ov repreſentation are ſo ſhallow and de- 
cayed as we have ſeen; would the temptation be increaſed, when thoſe 
foundations ſhould be laid ſo deep, fo wide, and ſo ſolid, as we have 
propoſed? IF they do not take up arms, while they complain of corrup- 
tion, and feel its continually-increafing effects in their increaſing miſery z 
would they feel diſpoſed to make war upon an uncorrupt government, 
under which they found complete protection? N 

From what other quarter is this danger to come ? — All others without 
exception, even the houſeholders of the rotteneſt of the rotten boroughs, 
would poſleſs ug enjoy repreſentatian, and conſequently political liberty, 
in the Falleſt perfection. 1 Fo make them quarrel with the govern- 
ment ? a government reſting r own rights, their own intereſts, and 
their own affections; all-powerfut to protect and to bleſs, but without 
any power to wrong or oppreſs them? If ſuch a government would not 
be free from ſtorms or ſeditions, it is in vain to dream of a good govern- 
ment on this fide the grave! 

Could the diſtempered imagination of the alarmiſt be ſtill haunted. by 
republican ſpectres, hoſtile to hereditary royalty and nobility? If it be 
ill an objection to reform, that there would be amonyf us men of thoſe 
principles, I ſay, what then? they are at leaſt equalled, if not far out- 
numbered, by the friends of jure divine, and the other extravagancies of 
deſpotiſm : But ſo long as an Engliſh conſtitution on fo wide a baſis of 
ſreedom, ſhall uphold the hereditary parts of our government, the ſpe- 
culatious of ſuch men would be the harmleſs amuſements of their cloſers ; 
for they could not be ated on with the ſmalleſt hopes of ſucceſs, and 
therefore I preſume would lie dormant in their boſoms. 


Suck a ſtate of things as we have ſuppoſed, diffuſing general * 
were obviouſly that which of all others muſt be moſt unfavourable to the 
views of the anti-reyaliſt or the enemy o hereditary nobility ; for nations at 
eaſe never diſturb themſelves with theories of government, nor favour 
changes: whereas, on the contrary, nothing in nature could ſo promote 
a with for change, or ſo effectually recommend to Engliſhmen, doctrines 
adverſe to the exiſtence of royalty and nobility, as being doctrines of af 
preſervation 5 nor ſo wi'ely and fo rapidly eſtabliſh amongſt them the 
principle of equality, as being a principle founded in political prudence - 


as if, upon examination, they found themſelves under a Houſe of Com- 


mons, which the Przrs and the CRown, by uſurpation and corruption, 


had perverted, from being the repreſentative of the people, to a mere 
inſtrument of pernicious power to themſelves. jo 


If the runs do actually command two huxdred and forty-three ſeats 
in the Houſe of Commons; and if the cxown alſo command taventy- 
two, beſides having ene hundred and tæventy-nine members in its pay, 
(without at preſent noticing the one Hundred and fifty-nine ſeats, held as 
private property by individual eommoners ) where, in God's name, are 
the © taree diſtin powers of our legiſlature, entirely independent of 
each other,” of which Blackflene has told us? If theſe things he true; 


ft Borough property conferring of itſelf hereditary ſeats in parliament, eſfectually alienates 
ats poſſeſſor from the democratical, to attach him to the ariſtocratical intereſt in the frate ; 
and the more fo, as that ſpecies of progert is of all others the m ſt certain paiſport to a peers 
ng 


zee. Amongtt all the writers on the iſh conſtitution, wiſe or unwiſe, ſober or extrava- 
nt, judicious or fanciful 


r'ghts of legiſlation in the Houſe of Commons are couſtitutionally hereditary. 


*% 


no one has yet ventured on the abſurdity of ſtating, that the 


- ſpeak? —IFf the ſword be to be uſed in the buſineſs at all, mu 
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and if they are to be 2 by a ſyſtem of taxation, ſtriking 


terror and diſmay through the land, muſt not a change in public opinion, 
touching the value of royalty and nobility in our ſyſtem of government, 
de expected to take place? It may be well if, feeding on ſuch combuſ- 
tible matter, opinions of that kind do not ſhortly, circulate with the ce- 
lerity of wild fire! Near fix years ago, I ſaid a good deal to ſhew what 
progreſs the miniiler had then made in the ſtudy and practice of Rules 
«« for rooting out royalty and nebility from Great Britain; and the fleps 
and gradations by which he has fince proceeded in that courſe, I alto 
then foretold with ſome degree of exactneſs, expreſſing, at the ſame time, 
a ſincere with that the royal and noble perſonages whom it concerns 
would take warning in time.“ 
It muſt be left to the conſideration of the reader, whether the dangers 
T apprehend from the rejection of reform, or thoſe which Mr. Wyndham 
ub us will ariſe from its adoption, are moſt likely to come to paſs. 
«« Mr. Wyaxdbam declares, that even peace he muſt deprecate, if it were 
to be followed by parliamentary reform, — becauſe it would produce 
* A REVOLUTION,” ' | 
For a revolution of government, there muſt exiſt a cauſe adeguate to ſo 
Treat an effect; and there muſt alſo exiſt a diſcontented party of reat in- 
nce and powrr. Who, then, by ſuch a reform as we propoſe, would 
be the chagrined loſers? Who are to be diſcontented at a reform that 
would reſtore to the nation its conſtitutional liberties? And whom could 
it provoke to draw the revolutionary ſword ? —— Let theſe queſtions be 
anſwered by Mr. Vyndbæm, who aimed to deter us from the purſuit of 
reform, by foretelling, in terrorem, what muſt be its effects; and who 
concluded, no doubt, he ſpoke the ſentiments of thoſe borough-holding 
entlemen, who conſtitute the ſenate of corruption ; as well as of that 
eaven-born gentleman who fits in its throne. Who elſe, beſides theſe 
perſons, have any thing to % by reform? To whom elſe can reform 
yo diſcontent ® Or who elſe have an intereſt in reſiſting it, or by its 
ucceſs would be inflamed to anger? The natural vehemence, therefore, 
of Mr. Vynabam' mind, induced him to conceive, his feelings were 
their feelings. 
I have before ſaid, this is a time to ſpeak plain. I would therefore 
aſk a few more plain queſtions. | 
Was this 3 prophecy about a revolution that is to follow re- 
form, a real [[ibernianiſm 5 or only an intended obſcurity of fpeech on a ſub- 
ze& upon which it was more diſcreet darkly to hint than gm to 
it not be 
prior to reform? — 6 
Does Mr. Myudbam, then, mean to inſinuate, ſubſtantial repreſentation 
never ſhall be obtained hy the people, ſo long as the reins of govern- 
ment are in the hands of him and Fs friends; and that the overthrow 
of our conſtitution, which has been already ſo far accompliſhed by cor- 
ruption, ſhall be finiſhed by the {word ? 5 
That in one of this gentleman's friends, over whom the impeachments 
of an independent parliament might be expected to hang, it may have 
become even perſonal prudence to 2 _—_ can eafily be conceived: 
But if the vindictive temper, and the deſperation of this man, would 
carry him thus far; the bulk of his followers, we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, are men in whoſe tempers there is more of ſuavity; and whoſe | 
nerves are not ſtrung for affording them enjoyment in the execution of 


| ſuch deſperate counſels. 
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We perſuade ourſelves, they have minds not devoid of reflection abd 


prudence ; and, notwithſtanding the national evils we impute to them, 
we truſt they have hearts that would yet with horror recoil, if any furious 
man ſhould ſuggeſt the mad idea of drawing the ſword of civil war in 
cauſe ſo unſpcaſeabl wicked, as that of reſorting to carnage and murder, 
for exterminating So hberties of our country. : 

And if any Reberſpiere of England, deceived by the 22 of his own 
dark mind, can conſtrue the long-enduriag patience of the people into 
a readineſs to receive a deteſted yoke, we truſt that by a public voice, 
friking terror to the hearts of the guilty, ſuch an error will ſhortly be 
corrected! And, we anxiouſly hope, the very numerous bodies of men 
who, through diſguſt at the obſtinacy with which the claims of juſtice 
have hitherto been reſiſted, have of late refuſed to join in freſh” appli- 
cations, will ſee the intrinſic wiſdom of perſevering to perition ; that ſo, 
a decided proof of public opinion may ſecure at once parliamentary re- 
for:a, national ſecurity, and public peace! n= 

Although a change of miniſters, abſtractedly conſidered, be not 2 
meaſure to be put in competition with eſſential conſtitutional reforms z 
yet there may be ſeaſons, when it ought to have precedency in reſpe& 
of time; not only as a mean of coming at reform, but as a mean alſo of 
averting the accelerated ruin of an empire. Deep corruptions of a con- 
ſtitution, if not reformed, muſt we know, in the end, produce national 
ruin with certainty : But if, in addition to ſuch corruptions, there ſhould 
be miniſters of tempers extremely arbitrary; —if ſuch ' miniſters, uſing 
ſuch corruptions as their means of haſtily eſtabliſhing deſpotic power; 
and eſpecially, if having run ſo faſt and ſo far in this courſe, they could 
neither retreat nor ſtop without perional danger ; ſuch might be the ra- 
pidity with which deſpotiſm might be coming upon a people, in conſe- 
* of the inordinate power of miniſters, the firſt meaſure of ſelf- 

efence might be their removal. . 

Whether, with regard to the miniſters of this day, the people of Eng- 
land be in ſuch a predicament, the reader muſt judge. #00 

Let him alſo judge, whether the alternative be, or be not, as Lord 
Grenville thought proper to ſtate it, when he declared the determination 
of himſelf and his colleagues to keep their places for the v purpeſe of 
teeping out their opponents. * — According to his lordſhip, he Pitt t and 
his colleagues were the ſupporters of the conſtitution and the liberties 
of their country. The proof is, — their obſtinate ſupport of a ſyſtem, 
of which a borough faction, monopolizing for the moſt part the func- 
tions of legiſlation, 1s the grand feature, 

According to his lordſhip, again, the parliamentary opponents of mi- 
niſters were men diſpoſed to overturn our conſtitution, and deſtroy our 
liberties. The proof is, — they had ſtrenuouſly contended for a reform 
of the Houſe of. Commons, but were defeated by miniſters and the bo- 
rough faction ; and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of this oppoſition have fince 
ſolemnly pledged themſelves, not even to hold any minifterial office 
Whatever, unleſs a ſubſtantial reform in our repreſentation be effected. 

The difference then, independentref all that relates to the war and to the 
calamities of taxation, for directing the choice of the people in reſpe& 
of miniſters, is this, = That the preſent. miniſters, acting on he reſent 

tem, CANNOT PRESERVE OUR CONSTITUTION AND LI- 
SERTIES, IF THEY WOULD; whereas new miniſters, ſtanding on 2 


#* In the debate on the 19th of February, 4798, - | 
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ſubſtantial partiamentary reform, COULD NOT, IF THEY WOULD, 


DESTROY THEM. 


- Such, O people of England, is your alternative! Whatever you may. 


think- of men in office, or of men out of office, THINK OF YOUR- 


SECTION IX. 


THE writer now feels it a ſubject of particular congratulation with 
himſelf, that he has pauſed over the publication of this work ; and alſo, 
that cireumſtances for a while, contrary to his inclination, cauſed therein 
a delay; as it gives him an opportunity of taking ſome notice of the 
debate of the $th af May, upon Mr. Tierney' motion for a committee, 
to conſider “ in what manner the act of this ſeſſion of parliament, for 
„ the defence of the country, has been carried into effect in the county 
% of Surrey.” | 

After compoſing theſe ſheets, the writer could not have imagined, 
that ere they ſhould have been corregted for the preſs, ſuch invincible 
ments in ſupport of the principles they unfold, and in confirmation 
of the "intrinſic wiſdom of the military ſyſtem they recommend, could 
have been furniſhed by-the conduct and doAQrines of miniſters ; and if he 
had before felt any ſatisfaction in having drawn up the foregoing ob- 

rvations on the military part of the Engliſh conſtitution, that ſatis- 

ction is now greatly increaſed ; becauſe he feels that thoſe obſervations 
mult furniſh a true teſt for the examination of doctrines, which appear 
to him not only inconſiſtent both with the law and conftitution of his 
country, but with every idea of political liberty.—At the ſame time they 
will ſhew, to what a lamentable degree he purpoſed negle of the military 
part of our conſtitution has involved in obſcurity the very principles of 
our government; and how its true foundations, and the only ſure baſis of 
our freedom, being once ſet aũde, crafty ſtateſmen are enabled to argue 
from the inſiduous deviations and abuſes, as from legitimate premiſes, with- 
out the fallacy of their reaſoning being eaſily detected. 

To do juſtice to Mr. Dundas, I muſt allow him fingular ſagacity in 
catching at the feeble part of an adverſary's argument; and no lets acute- 
neſs, in availing himſelf of the fa//e premiſes, which the obſcurity thrown 
on our conſtitution enabled him to aſſume, and to argue from. Mr. 
Tierney's motion was grounded on Vr. Duxdas's own act of parliament 
of the preſent ſeſſion ; ſtating, in its preamble, the expediency of his Ma- 
jeſty's being enabled to mx. 1 in ve moſt expeditious manner, and. with 
the greateſt efteft, the voluntary ſerwmices of his loyal ſubjects for the 
«« defence ot the kingdom ;” and he, Mr. Tierney, had to alledge, that 
when a body of his conſtituents, houſekeepers in the borough of South- 
wark, in the loyalty of their honeſt hearts did come forward, their 
offers were rejected without any reaſon affigned.” - - 

Mr. Tierney, it ſeems, as chairman of a meeting which had agreed on 
an armed affociation and an offer of ſervice, had communicated by letter 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Surry the ſaid offer, for his Majeſty's accept- 
ance; with an expectation that, as in other caſes; the offer would of 
courle be accepted, and his Majeſty's commiſſions granted to ſuck officers 
as the aſlociation ſhould elect. | | 0 

Mr. Tiemey accordingly 8 to comment on this extraordinary 
proceeding, as contrary.to the principle of the bill, and its leading fea- 
ture; and equally contrary to the duty of the Lord Lieutenant, as tent 


/ 
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ing to damp the public ardour, and deſtroy unanimity; and as in a par- 
ticular manner calculated to diſcourage the beſt friends of their country 
from ſtanding forward in its defence. And he complains of this act of 
the Lord Lieutenant, as caſting an odium on thoſe who —_ their 
«« ſervices for the defence of their country ;”” and confequently as being 
« cruelly unjuſt”? to the —.— iajured; whom he ſpeaks of, as “A valt 
proportion of his conſtituents,” and . a very large body of men, on 
„ whom there neither was, nor could be caſt any imputation whatever.“ 

Here, let the reader pauſe; and look back to the delineation at- 
tempted in theſe pages, of the true conſtitutional military force of his 
gountry, 

If that delineation be correct, the whole of the ſyſtem at preſent in uſe 
15 2 monſtrous farrago, at once inconvenient and miſchievous; and not 
only big with danger, but alſo with folly and provocation. It is un- 
ſound in every part; it has not in it a conſtitutional” feature. The near- 
eſt approach to the genuine conſtitution, is the military aſſociation; but 
even this we ſee is, if poſſible, to be peryerted to corrupt and factious 

urpoſes. 5 | 
: But let us proceed. Miniſters, before the paſſing of the late act, by 
which every man in the kingdom is called on to offer his ſervices and pro- 
poſe his terms, had on foot above t2vo hundred thouſand ſoldiers ; and Myr, 
Dundas, in this very debate, tells us, he had in his poſſeſſion, offers of 
ſervice from “ a great majority of the nation,” who had come to reſo - 
lations, not only of arming againſt invaders, “ but alſo of bearing down 
and fruſtrating every miſc Serben endeavour that might be attempted 
„ by the internal enemy.“ 

Why, then, this wanton inſult of Mr. Tierney and his conſtituents, in 
return for a very early offer of ſerving their country, and wholly at their 
own expence ?— Thoſe who have noticed the debate, and have read with 
attention this Appeal, will be prepared for the anſwer that muſt be given. 
—* Becauſe Mr. Tierney and his conſtituents are ſteady, conſiſtent friends 
to a reform in our repreſentation ;* Now, whether /uch men as theſe, or 
thoſe whoſe corruptions and oppreſſions have made that reform neceſſary, 
are truly the 1tNTERNAL ENEMIES of England, is for Engliſhmen to 
determine. : | 

And in this treatment of the people of Seuthwark, I have an earlier 
confirmation, than J had expected, of the juſtneſs of my remarks on the 
pretenſions of miniſters and their party to a wiſh for unanimity. But 
they ſtill act with conſiſtency. Finding delufion favourable to their pow- 
er, they are not averſe to its operation; nor care how much, or how fre- 
quently the paſſions of the public are worked up, in order to prejudice 
them againtt che only reform that can ſave public liberty; and in order to 
inflame them againtt all who are its advocates, They have, moreover, a 
particular cauſe of animoſity towards Mr. Tjerney, which mult move tien 
to peculiar rancour towards him, above all parliamentary formers, It 
was owing to his labour and exertions, as a member of the ſociety of tie 
Friends of the People, that the Borough-faQtion received the ſevere blow 
g1ven it by the invaluable peticion of 6th of May, 1793, to the Houie 
of Commons: — a blow, from the effects of which, that faction, with all 
its preſent power and arrogance, never can recover; and conſequently 
it was a blow they never can forgive. Sooner or later, as feeling or re- 
faction ſhall operate on the public, that petition is deſtined to beat-down 
their ſhameful ufurpations into the duft. 


Mr. Dundas talks very _—— * whole bodies and ſocieties“ of 
b 2 
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Engliſh traitors, who ought not to be entruſted with arms. No man can 
contradict him; but who can believe him? When, on a former occaſion, 
that cauſe which I truſt is vindicated in this book, was, at all events, if, 
flible, to be brought into diſrepute, we heard the ſame things, and we 
now-how they turned out. Miniſters, I ſay, unleſs they reform them- 
ſelves, muſt favour the deluſions which are favourable to their power ; 
and conſequently will not be offended at any ſpecies of deception, be the 
immorality of it what it may, by which unceaſing war is waged upon 
parliamentary reform and reformers. According to miniſterial logic, if 
any man open his lips on the ſtrides which have been made towards the 
ruin of our conſtitution, he is /editous ; if an ignorant and illiterate man, 
in his zeal for promoting what he knows to be right, go one, hair's-breadth 
out of the perplexed and ſometimes inviſible path of law, he is a traitor. 
All this, I ſay, is natural: It is all that is left for ſupporting a rotten 
cauſe, Knowing that that cauſe muſt be ruined the inſtant reaſon and 


truth ſhall operate, reaſon and truth of courſe are numbered amongſt its 


8 enemies, and the mercenaries of ſophiſtry and falſehood are ſub- 
dized to oppoſe and overpower them. If“ whole bodies and ſocieties” 
of Engliſhmen are known to Mr. Dundas as traitors, muſt he not be very 
negligent of his duty, to leave them at large? How many of theſe known 
traitors has he ſale! and indicted? If they amount to a leſs number than 
four hundred and txventy-four, who can give him any credit for his dili- 
gence ? — If miniſters ſhall bring to juſtice any veal traitors, they certainly 
will deſerve praiſe ; but I hope we ſhall not again ſee them endeavour- 
ing to hang the converts to Mr. Pitt's original doctrines, becauſe they 
cannot lay them down again when that gentleman is pleaſed to adopt a 
new ſet of . | 

If we are to be any longer tormented and diſgraced with treaſont, 
tell me, Mr. Duudas, who are the patrons, the defenders of, and the ac- 
complices in, that paramount iniquity, that wholeſale betraying of the 
ſtatè, that total extinction of our government and conſtitution, which 
every man, whoſe eyes are open, ſces in the uſurped power of the rour 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR! —Tell me, Mr. Pitt, who are they 
who cheriſh, who preſerve, who fortify, and by all the means in their 
power uphold this monſtrous uſurpation, this deepeſt and deadlieſt trea- 
ſon that ever ſtruck at the heart of England / — Engliſhmen ! for 
ſhame! Can ſuch things paſs before your eyes in broad day, without 
obſervation ? -— Can you behold them without emotion? — Can you ap- 
prove of cruſhing only the emmets, while the elephants of treaſon, with 
_ proud unconcern, trample on your rights and conſtitution before your 

ce ? | 

Alas ! following every man his private occupation, and intent only 
on the little concerns of ſelf, we trudge along the byſy ſtreet of life, 
diſcerning only the petty treaſons dragged out of ſhops — coffee houſes; 
while that which towers over our heads with monumental height, or fills 
a mountain- ſpace, like London's proud cathedral, we do not perccive !— 
Have you, my countrymen, loſt the very faculty of looking upvards, 
except only in your adorations? Have you a power only of ſeeing poli- 
tical crimes when committed by the mechanic or the artizan ; but none, 
to diſcern thoſe of the great? What the priſoners now in hold at Maid 
lone have to anſwer for, I know not: but this I know, it cannot be 
worſe than that which is committed by every rEur of this realm, who, 
either by direct uſurpation, or by a corrupt inſiuence, ſeats a ſingle mem- 
ber in your Houſe of Commons! 


Can you, Engliſhmen, ſuffer it to be publiſhed in your newſpapers, 
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that FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR feats in that houſe are fo. 
filled by As and others, and remain ſilent? — How long will you 
continue to act the evhale, gazing at the miniſterial tubs of plots and 
conſpiracies, that your attention may be diverted from this, the onl 
conſpiracy worthy of your thoughts? — It will not, I truſt, be muc 
longer : No; Itruſt the time is not far diſtant, when you will do your- 
ſelves ample right. Your preſent animated exertions prove your patriot- 
iſm; and that you are at all times ready to oppoſe your enemies, — abe 
you know them. Againſt external enemies you have a reſiſtleſs ſword ; 
and againſt 1NTERNAL, you have conſtitutional principles as reſiſtleſs, 
whenever you ſhall reſort to them with energy, and employ them with 
calm perſeverance. 2 J 2564 
Can you, Mx, P1TT, read this page, and conſcience ſtill lie dead 
within you ? Is all that morality, which was your early recommendation 
to our 3 become extinct? - And has not the eloquence of a Wilber- 
force yet ſhot into your ſoul one ray of real religion? When you would 
2 to war and carnage, you can mouth it about conſcience, mo- 
rality and religion; but when we call on you to keep your word, to ful- 
fil a ſacred pledge, and to do away an atrocious iniquity, on which every 
conſcientious, moral, or religious man muſt look with the deepeſt me- 
lancholy and horror, by a reform which your own unanſwerable reaſon - 
ings have demonſtrated to be equally eſſential to the recovery of our 
conſtitution, the preſervation of our liberties, and the conduct of public 
affairs with wiſdom and virtue; you anſwer our call by perſecuting the 
converts to your own doctrines, and by an exertion of your whole influ- 
ence, as a man and a miniſter, to caſt an odium upon reform and re- 
formers. | 
I come, in the next place, to ſpeak of the diſcretionary porwer claimed 
by Mr. Dundas for himſelf, as war ſecretary, and for every lord lieu- 
tenant of a county under him, in reſpect to thoſe among the people of 
England, who ſhall, or who ſhall not, be permitted to bear arms. Of 
ſuch a diſcretionary power in a lord lieutenant, or a Mr. Dundas, or in 
even the King himſelf, the conſtitution knows no more than it does of 
an Aga, a Baſhaw, or a Grand Seignior. But Mr. Dundas, with a dex- 
tcrity for which I give him credit, artfully contrives to flip in a claim to 
this diſcretionary power with a claim of the crown to the appointment of 
ail officers to military corps; whereas the right to bear arms, and the 
right to be an officer of a military corps, ſtand on foundations totally dif- 
ferent; and even the latter, upon conſulting the true conſlitution of 
England, and the hiſtory of the Poſſe Comitatus, or power of the county, 
which Mr. Dundas, in the ſpeech introductory of his bill, affected to have 
done, will not be found to ſtand on royal prerogative. Lord Liverpool, 
who is ſo well-read in the hiſtory of that power, or the true Saxon mi- 
litia, which is the only Engliſh force that ever deſerved the name, or at 
ail correſponded with the conſtitution, can inform Mr. Dundas that all 
its officers were eledive in the county courts by the freeholders of the 
ſame; of which more hereafter. | N 
But 1 will return to the diſtinction I wiſh to make, and ſhew that a 
right to bear arms and a right to be an officer, ſtand on different founda- 
tions, — To bear arms is A RIGHT OF NATURE for ſelf-defence, of 
which no human power (except tyrannically) can diveſt us; and, for 
that very reaſon, a reaſon completely recognized by our admirable con- 
ſtitution, it is alſo a puTY ro ou counTRrY, of which. we cannot 
- diveſt ourſelves; Whereas, to hold military command, is evidently a 
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ſe heed muſt be delegated to us by ſome power having authority 
to end, . : | 

If we would but diveſt ourſelves of the wretched prejudices artfully 
inculcated on us by the inſidious «+ get þ the three 5 centuries,” and 
aſccad for a moment to manly reaſon and to nature, we ſhould fee that, 
as every natron has the inherent right of arms-bearing, on the eternal 
principle of ſelf-defence; and as the rights of a nation are nothing 
more than the aggregate of the inhereat rights of individuals, fo arms- 
bearing muſt neceſſarily be a right common to nations and to man; and 
cannot be ſurrendered without putting our neck under the feet of him, 
or them, who ſhall arrogate to himſelf, or to themſelves, an excluſive 
right to hold the word 


From this primary right it is, we alſo deduce the ſecondary right of 
military election of officers, in forces truly national, that is, of the of- 


ficers of an armed people: for unleſs the people poſſeſſed the power of 
giving order, regularity, and effect, to their primary right af bearing 
arms, that right would be nugatory; which would contradict reaſon 
and the principles of Engliſh law. And when we duly reflect on the 
ſtrange changes in opinions and in practice, wrought upon us by the 


| treacherous and deteſtable . policy of the three laſt centuries,” it is high 


time that Engliſhmen thought ſeriouſly on theſe important queſtions, fo 
fippantly decided by Mr. Dundas, in the teeth of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, of reaſon, and of nature. — And ſuch are the men who hold the 
reins of Engliſh government, when the ſtate, from its internal corrup- 
tions and external danger, is ſhaken to its centre! | 

But when the ſtream is turned againſt its parent fountain, - hen found- 
ations, covered with the moſs of negleet, are loſt ſight of, and a baſeleſs 


but aſpiring tower of “ diſcretion,” like another preſumptuous Babel. 


afiſes in our land, confuſion is the conſequence, and we ſpeak with a 
diverſity of tongues, ſo that no man underſtands his neighbour. The con- 
ſtitution is Foe. plain, and clear: it knows but of one military aſſocia- 
tion, — that of the whole community. It acknowledges no exceptions : it 
knows no mean jealouſies: it is not curſed with ſuſpicions; neither does it 
curſe the community with chat deadly poiſon. Its military ſtrength is 
what our law calls, « the er of the county; that is, an armed inha- 
bitancy ; its means of military action, the organization of that ſtrength. 

Where, then, is the need of all theſe modern inventions, — a ſtanding 
army; a militia under articles of war, permanent and temporary, which 
is only another immenſe ſtanding army under a different name; yeomen 
cavalry, under one law; proviſional cavalry, under another; and ſenci- 
bles under a third; and now, at laſt, optional aſſociations under an end- 
leſs variety of forms, and encouraged, by an att of parliament, to offer 
their ſervices on as great a variety of terms and conditions, as either ca, 
p ice, ignotance, or improper views can ſuggeſt? Can any man find a 
rational clue to ſuch a military maze, except in'the hocus pocus it 15 ne- 
ceflary to play off, in order to perpetuate that ighorarce of the conſtilution 


which gave birth to a ſtanding army; which is meant to ſecure its cott. 


tinuance ; and from the uſe of which it is hoped we are, by this time, 


duby prepared for tamely reſigning our right to bear arms to the"di/ere- 


tien of a lord of the bed-chamber? - 


Had ſuch a diſcretion exiſted in dur law or cotiſtitution, could a 
Runnimead ever have witneſſed a tyrant brought to reaſon? or bad a 
magna charta ever recorded the recovery of rights? No; that glorious 


Charter had never been known; or known, and ftigmatized, and reverſed, 
pniy as a fruit of rebellion ; inſtead of having been piouſly handed down 
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as a ſacred law, confirmed by innumerable ſtatutes in fucceedin times, 
and venerated as a bulwark of liberty, worthy of admiration to all ages! 
— — Give but once the power of the ſword into the hand of « the fiend - 
« diſcretion,” and thea, to talk of liberty would be to talk of a non- 
entity ; for what is it, but enabling the Executive power to arm or to 
diſarm whom it will? Could deſpotiſm deſire more? To bear arms, 
Fletcher has nobly ſaid, is the diſtinction between a free man and a ſtave; 
and no truth can be more ſelf-evident, than that Where the government 
enly is armed, there deſpotiſm is eftabliſhed. ® 

When Mr. Dundas talks of the common law of the land, and «© the 
«« ſpirit of the conſtitution,” it were to be wiſhed he would not miſre- 
* — them. The words imputed to him, as given in the Morn 
Chronicle of May the = are theſe : It would not, he believed, 

«« aſſerted, that any ſubje& of the realm ought to take up and bear arms 
without the aſſent and authority of the executive government of the 
«« country,” - Not knowing theſe to be the exact words uſed by Mr, 
Dundas, | ſhall not comment on the art of blending together two ve 

different ideas with a view to confounding them, but ſimply diftinguith 
between them. g 

To BEAR ARMS, means, iſt, to p 3 arms, whether it be ag 
a profeſſional ſoldier, or as a private citizen. And, TO TAKE UP ARMS, 
means, to make war — 1e go te war—or for a may ta refort to arms for the 
purpoſe of war, and put himſelf in a poſture of war, ready for action. 

Now, it will readily be granted, that no Englifhm5n can legally make 
war, go te war, or reſort to arms for the purpoſes of war, without the 
aſlent and authority of the executive government; but that no Engliſh- 
man is to pofſeſs and uſe arms, without fach aſſent and authority, is ſo con- 
trary to the whole {tream of the common law, to the ſpirit of the- con- 
flitution, to the right of nature, and to reaſon, that it is aſtoniſhing any 
man can have effrontery enough to affirm it. 

« By the law of reafon, it 15 lawful to repel force with force ; and it 
is the right of every one to defend himſelf and his property againſt 
« unjuſt violence.“ + | | 
Man,“ ſays Mr. Sharp, . being, by nature, a focial creature, it 
is natural for him to affociate with his brethren and neighbours, for 
common defence againſt all unjuſt violence; and ſuch aſſociation being 
juit and reaſonable, as well as natural, we have not only a right thus 
to aſſociate, but are even beund to do it, by a branch of the common 
„ law.” In the courſe of his ſhort argument he quotes Comet, Bratton, 
Lambard, Forteſcue, Aland, The Mirrour, Bacon, Lord Coke, Sc. And 
Lerd Coke, in particular, fays, xeverRy MAN is bound by THE common 
Law to a iſt not only the ſheriff in his office for the execution of the 
'+ king's writs, (which are the cammandments of the king) according 
to law.” In this paſſage his lordſhip is commenting on the Weſtminſter 
Primer, cap. 17, Which ſays, „when cattle are unlawfully taken and 
** driven into any caſtle or ſtrong hold, the ſheriff or the bailiff ſhall 
take with him TAE row OF ulis COUNTY, and ſhall endeavour 
to make replevin of the cattle from him that hath taken them,” And 


* Young's Travels, p. $50 +- Decker and Student, c 2, 8 
t Traets.«qucconing the Ancient and andy True Legal Means of National Defence by © 
Free Militia, The tuſt of wich Tradts is intitled, “ The ancient Common Law Rigue 
„ Atciating with the Vicinage in every County, Diftri, or Ten, te ſupport the Ciult 
50 Mag:jirate in Maintaining the Peace,. 
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and, though many were bound by tenure to follow their lor 
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Mr. Sbarp ' obſerves, The attack of a caſtle or place of arms muſt re- 
«« quire diſciplined troops; and therefore it was certainly neceſſary that 


% every man, ſo bound by the common law to afliſt, ſhould be trained 


«* 70 arms, in order to falkl his duty.” And the learned Nathaniel Bacon, 


in his Hiforical Diſcourſe of the Uniformity of the Government of England, 


(1 Part, p. 64) remarks, that “ the ſtrength confilted of 20e n. 


to the 
% wars, and many were volunteers, yet, it ſeems, ALL WERE BOUND 


« UPON CALL, under peril of fine, and wER ER BOUND TO KEEP ARMS, 


for the preſervation of the kingdom, their lords, and their own per- 


* ſons; and theſe they might neither paxon nor ſell, Ge.“ 
I might. here ſpare myſelf the trouble of any more citations in proof 
of the right and duty of every Engliſhman to bear arms; but as Sir iI. 
liam Jones in his ineſtimable little tract, 7 he Enquiry into the Legal Mode 
of ſuppreſſing Riots, has not only 2 that doctrine on a rock, but has 
ike wiſe infirugted all perſons willing to exerciſe that right, and to per- 
form that duty, in what manner they may legally aſſociate and train them- 
ſelves to arms, whether it ſhall pleaſe Mr. Dundas or not, I ſhall make a 


few extracts from that work. 


«« 'The opinions of the learned, “ ſays Sir Milliam, „ which form the 
« ſecond branch of my 3 can add little weight to four caſes of ſuch 
% authority as thoſe of Beding field, Drayton Baſſet, St. Fohn, and the 
" oy of Arms: Indeed, theſe caſes feem to have been the guides of 
Lambard and Dalton, Hale and Hawkins; who all agree, that it is re- 
« ferred to the diſcretion of the ſheriff, under ſheriff,, or other perſon 
4 authoriſed to raiſe the: poſſe, how many men they will aſſemble, and 


% how they ſhall be armed, weaponed, or otherwiſe furniſhed for the 


cc 
«ce 


buſineſs ; that private. perſons may arm themſelves in order to ſuppreſs a 
riot, and that all who attend the juſtices in order to quell a tumult, 
% may take with them e <veapors as ſhall enable them to do it effectu- 
« ally; that, laſtly, in executing proceſs, or apprehending rioters, they 

may, by THE COMMON Law, beat, wound or kill any of the oppo- 
« nents or inſurgents who ſhall reſiſt them.” * . 
Again: And here I may again apply thoſe ſound maxims to which 
J before alluded; I. That the law requires no impoſſible things; but it 
© is impoſſible to join the power, and ſuppreſs a riot effectually, without 
« being at leaſt moderately ſkilled in the uſe of fire arms, and ready in 
* the common pay 420 II. That when the law permits or enjoins the 
& performance of any act, all the means of performing it are alſo permitted or 
WM —— ; — che law doth permit 4 mo every Cha of this 
© realm TO ARM HIMSELF and uſe his ar:ns with effect for the ſuppreſ- 
« fion of tumults.“ + | 

Again: As to the beſt mode of reo, ing our laaus to their full vigour 
« and energy, and of providing for our future defence, I ſhall certainl 
& ſubmit it to the diſcretion of my countrymen, who are bound by thoſe 
« laws; and I ſhall only ſuggeſt to them the following plan; after pre- 
% miſing, in the words of rant Hawkins, “ that, although private 
% perſons may arm themſelves in order to ſuppreſs a riot, and may con- 
« ſcientiouſly 4% arms in the ſuppreſſing of it, if there be a neceſſity for 
« their ſo doing; yet it ſeems to be extremely hazardous in common 
v caſes, leſt, _ pretence of keeping the peace, they cauſe a more 
1% enormous breach of it; and, therefore, ſuch violent methods ſeem 
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o only proper againſt Ach riots as favour of rebellion, for the ſuppreſlin 
* of Enlch no remedies can be too — N : Y 


„% Tus PLAN. 


1. Let all ſuch perſons in every county of Ex AND as are in- 
*« cluded in the power of that county, and are of ability to provide. them 
« ſelves with arms, and pay for learning the ule of them, be furniſhed 
% each with his muſter and bayonet, and their neceſſary appendages. 

« 2, Let ſeveral companies be formed, in every county, of 3 
« or more, voluntarily aſſociated for the ſole purpoſe of joining the 
«« power, when legally ſummoned, and with that view, of; Jearning the 
„proper uſe of their weapons, ſtreet-firing, and the various evolutions 
«« neceſſary in action. | - 

« 3, Let the companies be taught, in the moſt private and orderly 
% manner, for two or three hours early every morning, until they are 
«« competently ſkilled in the uſe of their arms: let them not, unneceſ- 

« (arily, march through ftreets or high roads, nor make any the l . 
6 — parade, but conſider themſelves entirely as part of the 2 
404 te. . 

«« 4, Let each member of a company, when he has learned H uſe 
« of his arms, keep them for the defence of his houſe and and 
«« be ready to join hi 3 in uſing them for the ſuppreſſion of riots, 

„% whenever the ſheriff, or under ſheriff, or peace officer, ſhall raiſe the 
«« power, or there ſhall be a cry made for weapons to keep the peace. 

« 5. Let the caution, prefixed to this plan, be diligently obſerved, 

the law, contained in the preceding cautions, be held ever ſacred : - 

** nor let any private perſon preſume to raiſe the power of the county, ® 
** which is the province of the ſheriff, under ſheriff, or magiſtrate; al- 

% though a cry for weapons to heep the peace may be made in caſes of 
extreme xece//ity, and in them only by 3 ons. h 

« 6. If any mark of diſtinction in dreſs thought ient, 
<« that the ſeveral companies may know each other, in the forEble ſup- 
«« preſſion of a riot, let ſuch a regulation be ſeverally referred, with an 
2 other rules that may be y, to a committee Choſen out of eac 

company. _ 

The — advantages of ſuch aſſociations are ſa apparent, that - 
„ ſhall forbear at preſent to expatiate on them; but ſhalt be ſatisfied with 
«© applying to them what PuLToX ſays of the old tilts and juſts, © that 
* the cauſe, beginning, and end thereof, do tend to the laudable exerciſe 
Jof true valour and manhood, and to the encouragement and enablin 
© of the actors therein to defend the realm and the peace thereof; + a 
with obſerving, ia © the words of the ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 6, that 
the muſket may now be made, what the long bow was formerly, the 
* ſurety, ſafe guard, and continual defence of this realm of England, 
* and an ineſtimable dread and terror to the enemies of the ſame,” _ 

Odjections will certainly be raiſed 3 for who can propoſe a meaſure, 
** however ſalutary, to which no one can object? I expect them, hows | 
ever, chiefly from thoſe whoſe indolence may induce them rather to "1 
** ſeek protection from a power able to cruſh them, than to protect them 
« ſelves by joining a power provided by free and equal laws; or from . 
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% thoſe, who, as Mil rox ſays, have betaken themſelves to ſtate af- 
« fairs with ſouls ſo unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, 
© that flattery, and courtſhifts, and tyrannous aphoriſms, appear to them 
the higheſt points of wiſdom.” To ſuch men, and to Mr. Dundas in 
particular, „it will be ſufficient to give this general anſwer; that, as 
« there is no neceſſity of applying either to the executive, or to the legiſlative 
t power for permiſſion to obey the laws, wwe are net to debate on vague no- 
* tions of. expedience, groundleſs jealoufies, ar imaginary conſequences : the 
% ſole queſtion is, whether the doctrine expounded in theſe pages, be 
* law,” if it be, © there is no room for deliberation, fince it is a maxim 
« that no man muſt think himſelf wiſer than the law, which is the gathered 
4% wiſdom of many ages; and ſo favourable is the common law of Enc- 
« LAND to the rights of our ſpecies, which it is unhappily become the 
«« faſhion to deride and vilify, that if any man will broach a poſition in 
« favour of genuine, rational, manly freedom, I will engage to ſupply 
* him with abundant authorities in ſupport of it.” | 

L now truſt that an Engliſhman's right to bear arms, without the per- 
miſſion of My. Dundas, is fully vindicated, Whenever I hear Scotch -in- 
terpretations of the Engliſh conſtitution, I confeſs I have the ſame ſort of 
feeling about me, that Junius ſo ſarcaſtically expreſſes about a Scotch 
ſmile — it is „an involuntary emotion within myſelf to guard againſt 
« miſchief,” * N | | | 

If Mr. Baſtard ſhould honour theſe. pages with his peruſal, perhaps, 
upon a mature and cloſer conſideration of the queſtion brought forward 
by Mr. Tierney, he may find it was of greater magnitude than, from 
a public debate, he perceived; and he may likewiſe diſcover the defects 
of a ſyſtem of national defence, that could cauſe him to feel a ſenſe of 
propnety, in tendering to government military ſervices which, if ac- 
cepted, would, as he acknowledges, have caſt upon him a great weight 
of „ reſponſibility,” and have coſt him “ ſome thouſand pounds,” — 
The 'consT1ITUT1ON requires no ſuch unreaſonable ſacrifices from true 
patriotiſm : it does not put the ſpur into the fide of the high mettled 
ſteed ; nor by heavy burthens upon men of generous natures, ever will- 
ing to come forward in the public ſervice. No: it makes beneſit and 
buxthen go hand in hand; and lightens the duty of public defence and 
ſecuùrity to the noble-minded, by exacting from the 1gnoble, the ſelfiſh, 
and the drone, a full performance of their duty. 

I ſhall here cloſe my remarks on this debate, by heartily range or in 
ſentiment with my excellent friend, Mr. Martin, that if, in reſpe& of 
arming or difarming, lords lieutenants “ were to be entruſted with an 


arbitrary and uncontrouled power, the liberties of the country would 
ode dan and.“. | 


There is doubtleſs here a national reflection; but it applies only to the arbitrary na- 
tion: | lato of Scotland, borrowed from the Roman code; and to the deſjrotic perincifeles of 
men, in whom, not even the principles of Eugliſi law can cure the vices of early education. 


For the true friends of human liberty, whether borg on the north vr the fouth of Tweed, I 
truſt have equal eſteem and atfeion, _ | | 
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JUNE 1ſt.—It was not till this day, Myr. Dundas's circular letters to 
the Lords Lieutenants of Counties, dated on the gth and 15th of May, 
although printed and furniſhed in great abundance for the uſe of the De- 
puty Lientenants, fell into my hands.“ f bo a 

A paſſage in the former of theſe letters ſtrikes too forcibly upon a con- 
ſtitutional ear, to be paſſed over in filence. It is this: 8 

« [t appearing, by well authenticated information, that in ſome places 
<« within this kingdom, arms, particularly pikes, have been purchaſed 
«« by perſons who are Juppoſed to have procured them for /u/þicious pur- 
«« poſes; and that, in ſome inſtances, theſe perſons have occaſionally 
trained and exerciſed themſelves in the uſe of arms, without any com- 
miſſions or authority from his Majeſty, or any perſon competent to 
give ſuch commiſſions or authority -I think. it right to intimate to 
your Grace, that his Majefty's miniſters have it in contemplation to pro- 
poſe ſome. meaſures to parliament, with a view to check ſuch danger- 
«« ous proceedings.” - Good God! to what a condition are we brought, 
when a Secretary of State ſhall dare to proclaim to the whole kingdom 
ſuch an intention! When an alleged /#/þicion, that is perfectly ridicu- 
lous; and a charge of certain mens doing that which, in fact, it is not 
only the right but the duty of eyery man to do, and which, at this pe- 
rilous ſeaſon, is a proof of his loyalty and of the intereſt he takes in his 
country's welfare, is to be the monſtrous ground of an act, to ſeal at one 
ltroke the ſlavery of the nation! for what were a ſtatute to forbid the uſe 
of arms to any but perſons licenſed by the crown, but a charter of ſla- 
very as complete and as perfect as was ever conceived in the brain of a 
tyrant! There is nothing in Engliſh hiſtory with which it may be men- 
tioned, but the ignominious CuryEw ; at the horrible _ of which, 
a wretched, dejetted people, inftead of taſting abroad the freſhneſs of 
the evening breeze, or the converſe of friends and free men, ſtill more 
refreſhing, were doomed to hide themſelves within their melancholy 
dwellings, without fire, without light, but not without heart-reuding 
reflections on the unſpeakable miſeries of deſpotiſm. 

Mr. Dundas, who, on the gth of May, ſigned the avowal of the in- 
tention of which I have ſpoken, 13 STILL A MINISTER OF THE KiNG 
or EnGLaxp!!! 

What! is it ſheer ignorance of our conſtitution, —an utter unacquain- 
tance with our books and legal reading, that betrays this miniſter into 
ſuch propoſals? Or is it a contempt for the principles of our government, 
a deſign to ſubvert it, and a ſpirit of audacious experiment on the pa- 
tience of the Engliſh people? Patient, indeed, muſt that people be, when 
a man who has holden ſuch language, till holds his place as a miniſter 
of their country, while they hold their tongues as if nothing were amiſs! 

No reflecting Engliſhman who has — with attention theſe pages, 
will, I apprehend, be ſurprized, that there ſhould be men who “ have 


Perhaps it may by ſome be thought, that nat ſooner to have acquainted myſelf with fuch 
letters, mult argue an inattention to public duty. I have only to afure ſuch perſons, that, 
although I have now for nearly ten years been proprietor of, and refided upon, an eſtate in 
Lincolnshire of more than a thouſand acres, (and not land of low vatue) I have never heard 
tia: my name was inſerted in the commimon of the peace, or in the roll of Deputy Lieute- . 
nants. If my political principles have barred my way to ſuch high honours, I cannot help it: 
I muſt &'en content myſelf with being a plain farmer, and loving and vindicating the confti- 
Wien for us own Uke. 


CES . 


- Have only one meaning, which can be called 


N 
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« it in contemplation” to plunge their laſt dagger into the vitals of 
country, and to tear up by the roots at one effort the whole conſtitution 


art thou fallen! Bright and fervid once ſhone thy ſtar high in the fir- 
mament of freedom: Now, alas, with faded luſtre it haſtens to the ho- 
rizon, and rapidly deſcends to the ſhades of night.—Sers it, O my coun- 
try, to riſe no more? —Periſh the thought! — Awake! Awake! O men 
of En land! and raiſe the energetic voice of a nation, determined to be 
free! Reſcue your country and your King from the treacherous machi- 
nations of unprincipled men! Expoſe to the father of his people, the 
deſpicable, the drivelling pretences, under which the foundations of your 
ſacred freedom and of his throne are openly threatened ! Arouze him to 
a ſenſe of the common danger, when there is ſo much reaſon to ſuſpe& 
that his very cabinet is not free from conſpiracy againſt the conſtitution !® 
And to you, ye RysszLs, and ye PRS, I will direct my voice.— 
Is it true, that your tenders of ſervice, at the head of regiments of your 
reſpective dependants, have been rejected? And is it true, that this re- 
jection took place after _ tenants, in the hope of aiding inthe public 
defence at any rate, had ſubmitted to the degrading condition of being 
di/armed again at the expiration of the war? F — Was it thus, the Rus- 
SELS and the PerRcYs were wont to arm in their country's cauſe! — Can 
England ſuffer herſelf to be reduced to ſo ſervile a condition, that, on 
the return of peace, her whole antient nobility, and every territorial 
28 ſhal =_ or vegetate amid a diſarmed tenantry, while four or 
ve ſuch men as Mr. Dundas, under the denomination of ** powernment,” t 
are to have the command of an immenſe ſtanding army to do their will!!! 


— Good God! by what forgetfulneſs of the true nature of our govern- 


ment, — by what perverſion of language and of intellect, — by what ex- 
tinction of the principles of our conſtitution, —and by what ſurrender of 
liberty, and deſertion of manhood, is the Englif nation to be brought 
to ſubmit to rank with the human cattle of Mu/covy, and to be transferred 
from owner to owner, like the degraded peaſants of Azof or Aſtracan ! 
One of the arttul means to this end, is the dextrous and myſterious uſe 
made of the word, government. Tis fit, then, we aſcertain its true 
import, and the different meanings it will with propriety expreſs. By 
ſtripping the word of its myſtery, it is to be hoped we may diveſt it of 
the miſchiefs which ſometimes lurk under it. In the Engliſh language, 
this word, government,“ when taken in a political ſenſe, appears to 
Niet literal, perfect and 
complete ; although it have two other ordinary applications, for expreſs- 
Ing, as it were, degrees of that perfect and complete meaning. 
- Firſt, then, by“ government,” in the full extent of the word, we ex- 
preſs the whole of the judicial and executive power, virtually centred 
in the King, as in a reſervoir or fountain; but ada/ly flowing through, 
and exerciſed by, deputies and repreſentatives in every judicial and ex- 


ecutive department, office and flation. In this comprehenſive view of 
* 


government, we not only find the juryman a diſtinguiſhed character, 

* Mr. Dundas's words are © his Majeſty's nern. | 

+ It has been publiſhed in the name of My. Dundas, that he took upon himſelf to reject 
theſe ſervices, and in the caſe of the Duke of Bedford, with much diſreſpect; giving it as a 
reaſon, that he could not confidentially correſpond with one who had declared he had no 
confidence in him. Ie in net, thank God, any part of the conſtitution, that an Engliſhman 
ſhall have confidence in Mr. Dundas ; but it is a part of the. conſtitution, that an Engliſh 
nobleman and his tenantBhall arm in defence of their county. The Duke of Bedford is 
not a man to ſutfer tuch attacks on the conſtitution to paſs unnouced. + 


3 The word © government, when applied to a winif:y, is a mere figurative expreſſion, 


and common law of the land.—0 England! England! England! how, 


and the conſtable 'n conſpicuous officer, as well as the overſeer of the 
poor and the ial aſſeſſor neceflary agents; but we likewiſe ſee 
every individual citizen, in conſequence of the duty and reſponſibility 
reſting on him, an undoubted member. It is his duty, as we have already 
ſhewn, not only when commanded by the civil magiſtrate, upon cry being 
made for weapons to keep the peace, perſonally to come forth armed for 
aiding in the execution of the law; but even, in caſes of extreme ur- . 

ency, to raiſe that cry himſelf, for keeping the public peace, preventing 
2 or ſuppreſſing riots. 75 

Now, every one knows that the lawful commands of the civil magiſ- 
trate, are, in a legal ſenſe, the commands of the king ; every one like- 
wiſe knows, that to keep the peace, is an effential branch of the king's 
executive authority. He, therefore, who is not only at all times bound 
to be aiding in executing the king's commands, but is even required by 
his duty, in caſes of high urgency, to take upon himſelf the execution 
of that which is an eſſential branch of the regal office, rather than it ſhall 
not be performed at all, is truly and evidently the king's miniſter and 
aſſiſtant; and conſequently as much a member of the government, ns a Chief 
Juſtice, a Lord Chancellor, or a Secretary of State, And herein we diſ- 
tinctly ſee, how the Engliſh government, without any figure of ſpeech, 
is in plain fact and ſober truth, that model of excellence, that conſum- 
mation of political wiſdom, —* A GOVERNMENT OP ALL BY ALL,” 

Secondly ; the word, © government,” by a very common figure of 
ſpeech, is frequently uſed to denote, only a part of the government ; an 
when we mean to ſpeak of the king and the principal magiſtracies of the 
ſtate collectively, we, by the uſe of this figure, call them the government. 

And thirdly ; by the ſame figure, a little more boldly applied, we are 
apt to denote by the word, . government,” a ſtill ſmaller part, viz. the 
miniſtry or cabinet only, excluſively of all other magiſtracies, even of 
the we himſelf; as when we ſay, it were to be wiſhed his majeſty would 
change his government. ; | 

It the foregoing, then, be the true explanations of the word, 
ment, and if arms-bearing be the natural and common law-right and 
duty of all who can afford to purchaſe arms, how monſtrous the preten- 
fion, and how tyrannical it would be in practice, if any four or five men 
were to place the ſword of the ſtate excluſively in ſuch hands only as th 
ſhould pleaſe? And how inevitable muſt be the overthrow of our conſti- 
tution, and the ſubverſion of our liberties, if to ſuch a pretenſion, and 
ſuch a practice, the nation ſhould ſubmit ! 

On the whole, it ſeems expedient to ſtate the following propoſitions, 
as neceſlarily reſulting from the diſcuſſion, viz. 
iſt, By the common law of England, every Engliſhman, without ex- 
ception, is bound, under pain of puniſhment, to obey the civil magiſtrate, 
for forcibly, and with arms, ſuppreſſing any riot, inſurrection, or inva- 
ſon, however formidable the ſame may be, and with whatever weapons 
the rioters, inſurgents, or invaders may be armed. 

2d. By the common law of England, every Engliſhman is bound to 
have at all times in his poſſeſſion the neceſſary arms for the fulfilment of 
theſe duties, and to habituate himſelf to- martial exerciſe, ſo as'to uſe 
ſuch arms with effect. 7 | 

3d. By the common law of Zngland, if the inhabitants of any hundred 
fail to protect the property of any individual, ſo that it be at any time 
deſtroyed by rioters, or ſo that between ſun and ſun it be taken from the 
owner on the high road by robbers and not recovered, ſuch mhabitants 
of the hundred are conſidęred as criminals, who have neglected the duty 
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they owe their country, and a fine is accordingly levied on them, ſuffici. 
ent to make good to the party injured his whole damage.“ 

- 4th. In conformity with theſe principles of common ſuretiſhip and mu- 
tual defence, inſeparably intervoven with the common law and imme. 
mortal cuſtoms of our country, it had ever been the ſalutary practice of 
antient parliaments, until the fatal innovation of flanding armies, to co- 


- operate with the common law by ſuitable ſtatutes for varying, from time 


to time, the'armour and the arms of the people, accordingly as ſucceſ- 
five inventions in the art of war made ſuch variations — x4 

. $th. As, by a right arming of the people, according to the common 
law of the land, all yrzgorzx Ty muſt be preſerved in perfect ſecurity ; 
aud as it is alone through a negle& of this duty that rioters or inſurgents 
can ever have power to deitroy property, or to diſturb the public tran- 
1 ſo all perſons of property, who bave alſo moſt intereſt in pre- 
erving the public peace, are peculiarly inexcuſable, if they neglect to 
arm and to train themſelves to the uſe of arms. 

6th. Had only the taxed houſeholders of England been properly provi- 
ded with, and trained to the uſe of arms, not one of thoſe very numer- 
ous and diſgraceful riots which have diſhonoured our nation in the pre- 
ſent reign, outraged our law, violated the public tranquillity, and cauſ- 
ed not only a vatt deſtruction of property, but the effufion of human 
blood, could poſſibly have taken place. | 

7th. Satutes for givin effect to the common law of the land, by cauſ- 
ing all taxed houſeholders, and a competent number of other proper 
pans, (without any party or faQtious diſtinctions, tending to ſow diſ- 
entions) to become an active militia ; and for organizing and 5 
ſuch militia; would accord with, and are wanting to the true ſpirit of, 
the Engliſh conſtitution ; and ſuch a conſtitution brought into activity by 
ſuch ſtatutes would be the beſt means yet diſcovered by human wiſdom, 
of providing for the peace and ſecurity of the country, againſt all its 
enemies, external or internal. 

-8th, and laſtly; Any miniſter of the crown, who, either by falſe re- 
preſentations of the law or conſtitution,” or by intimidation, or illegal 
orders and inſtructions to other magiſtrates or officers of the crown, or 
who by otherwiſe abuſing the power entruſted to him, ſhall not only ſow 
diſſentions and create diviſions amongſt the people, and fill them with 


unfounded and ſcandalous jealoufies and ſufpicions one of another, but 


ſhall wickedly counteract and defeat any of the taxed houſeholders or 
other proper perſons of this realm, from fulfilling the duty of arming in 
defence of our laws and liberties, and the pablic peace and ſecurity, 
will be an enemy to his country. « 7 

Ere I have been able to communicate with the printer, by whoſe 
agency I am to lay before the public what I had written on one extraor- 
dinary meaſure, ſtriking at the eſſential diſtinctions between a militia and 
a ſtanding army, another meaſure —and of a. magnitude ſurpaſſing all 
that has gone before it—is carried into execution. A ſtrong detach- 
ment of the militia of Enctand is become 2 part of the army of las- 
LAND II! This, as argued by miniſters and ſet forth in the preamble of 
the act, is for national defence. By the ſame reaſoning, our militia may 
be ſent to Francs, or to Germany :—and why not to ST. Do- 
minco? Mr. Wyndham has very recently told us; (and it is a common 


military maxim, founded on the ſame falſe principle as the maxim of a 4a 


* As in the caſes of Birmingham, in 179t, London in 1780, and a great variety of 
others in the preſent reign, x u. 
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nation's practiſing ſelf · deſolation) that offenFve war is the beſt defenſive 
ſyſtem : and hence he may very on y ſhew the policy of employing 
the Engli militia in the conqueſt of a , India Iſland. 

But in the preſent caſe there is, we are told, more than mere policy x 
there is, it ſeems, neceſſity, —— Aye? whence I pray ariſes this neceſſity? ? 
Is not the conſtitution of Ireland a counterpart of that of Fagland? If 
ſo, repreſentation muſt be its priaciple ; and its conſtitutional ſecurity muſt 
be an armed inhabitancy. So reaſoned the ever memorable and truly pa- 
triot volunteers, when they armed for defence of their country, and pe- 
titioned for a reformation of parliament. Had the prayer of theſe vir- 
tuous petitioners been granted, and their noble example been ſanctioned 
and rendered general through the country, we ſhould not now have been 
reduced to the neceflity of conquering Ireland. Who, then, has brought 
on this neceffity * Whoever they are, they ought to be called to a ſevere 
account. | y 

A Rrong detachment. of the Engli militia becoming a part of the 
army of Ireland, cannot fail to make a deep impreflion on the minds of the 
nobility and country gentlemen of Eg, who will not fail both to 
feminine into the cau/es of the neceſſity, and into the means whereby 
miniſters get over all the obſtacles to ſuch a meaſure without ſo much as 
a ſtumble or a check. Had the writer oÞ this Appeal hired even the pen 
of a Burke to have written a panegyric on the military ſyſtem of Aifred 
unfolded in theſe pages, all its eloquence muſt have fallen ſhort of the 
event under conſideration, which muſt ſpeak to the heart of every re- 
flecting Engliſhmen. — Let them look back to the conduct and the pe- 
titions of the Iriſh volunteers; —let them reflect on the principles of the 
Engliſh and Iriſh conſtitutions; — and then let them ruminate over the 
horrid ſcene now before their eyes in Is LANDI But without over- 
looking their proſpe#s in ExcLand alſo, if the ſame miniſters and the 


ſane ſyſtem are to remain. 
- 


SECTION XI. 


WISHING the admirers of mercenary armies. to avail themſelves of 
every argument that can be found to favour their adoption, I would not 
hide from them, that a writer whom [I have frequently quoted in ſupport 
of the antient foundations of Engliſh liberty, and of whoſe aſſiſtance 
they may be very proud, has, from a train of hiſtorical facts, and from 
the political circumſtances of our country in modern times, actually ar- 

gued himſelf, as it ſhould ſeem, into a perſuaſion, that © a fanding army 
* is become a part of our conſtitution.” ' 

Of this writer's great learning I ſhall ſay nothing; becauſe a load of 
mere learning neither beſpeaks genius, nor confers judgment; but that a 
man of a mon þ a reaſoning, and a feeling mind, ſliould appear to 
have argued himſelf into the * I have mentioned, does, I con- 


els, ſurprize me not a little; eſpecially as, from the nature of his in- 
Juiries, I ſhould as ſoon have expected he would have diſcovered the 
Inquiſition to have been a part of the Engliſh conſtitution ;“ or deſ- 
potiſm and torture a part of chriſtianity. The author alluded to is 
Gilbert Stuart, LL. D. and the work, his View of Society in Europe, in its 
Fregreſi from Rudeneſs to Refinement.* | 
o my — 


on ĩt is ſufficieytly plain, that this learned and inge - 
* Second Edit, London, 1732. 
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nious man has ſplit upon the ſame rock, and through the ſame cauſe of 
error, as Blackfone.had done before him, when the latter argued himſelf 
into thoſe ſtrange perſuaſions I have noticed in the courſe of theſe pages; 
that the ſeptennial act improved our liberties; that parliament poſleder 
an abſolute deſpotic power; that it can at its pleaſure change the conſti- 


tution, &c, c. The Doctor, like the commentator, being a lawyer, 


and accuſtomed to attribute every thing to law, has fallen even into a 
more palpable error than that of his learned brother of the black gown ; 
for, in reſpect of things enacted by parliament, Blackfone has only ima- 
gined thoſe to have become a part of our conſtitution,” which have 
evidently been intended as permanent; whereas Stuart, by calling a 
ſtanding army, to which parliament has never yet dared. to give more 
than a fingle year's exiſtence at a time, a of our conſtitution,” 
falls into an error too groſs to miſlead the molt unwary. — Blackfone, in 
miſtaking the offspring for the progenitor, had at leaſt this excuſe, that 
the offspring had the appearance of full growth and maturity; whereas, 
in the error of Stuart, we ſee a very baby, too diſeaſed to live to a ſe- 
cond year, unaccountably miſtaken for its parent. 

But let us attend to the reaſoning which has impoſed on the DoRor's 
own underſtanding. He reaſons thus: “ The invention of cannon and 
*« fire arms had changed the art of war.“ Movements, evolutions, and 
„ exerciſes, were not to be acquired to perfection by any militia,+ or 
«- even by mercenaries, who were hired for a ſeafon, al diſmiſſed at 
* the cloſe, of a campaign. Other nations were poſſeſſed of ſtanding 
«« armies, and of theſe the force was not to be oppoſed by troops le 
«« regular and 4% diſciplined. Self-preſervation, and the neceſſity of 
«« attending to the balance of power in Europe, pointed irrefiſtibly to 
« this eſtabliſhment.4 Its dangers, notwithſtanding,” were great, and 
« might be fatal to the prince who ſhould attempt it. 


As an argument in favour of a fanding army, he might as well have obſerved, that 
ekanges had taken place in the people's language, or the cut of their clothes. 
Not a ſyllable of truth in this ſuppoſition. 
Which the Doctor himſelf proves to have deftroyed their liberties. 
The learned gentleman forgets his Greek and Latin, and that the moſt perfect diſcipline 
was acquired by the militias of antiquity. He might alſo have known, that even the native 
Armies of modern Pruſſia were kept together but two months in a year during peace. 

The /e/f-freſervation here ſpoken of, was that of the deſbot, not of the nation ; and, 2 
io the balance of tower, a nation completely armed (unleſs comparatively ſmall in an extreme) 
is not to be Conquered by any ſtanding _ 

Why, in God's name, all this wretched ſophiſtiy in vindication of ſtanding armies, which, 
wherever they have been introduced, have burne no other fruit than human ſlavery, poverty, 
depopulition, and miſery * Oppoſing nature, which is man's guide to liberty and happineſs z 
counteraQting the beneficence of the Deity, and impiouſly cancelling his very charters of free- 
dom to [ang the whole policy of them is truly infernal, and ought to meet with univerſal 

robation. 

If the balance of hewer between nations truly influenced the prince of a ſmall territory, he 
ought to give complete political liberty and arms to his people ; and then the whole nation 
being its own army of defence, and the country invulnerable, the prince's power would be- 
lance againſt that of a prince who governed a large country of ſlaves, and had none he dared! 
truſt with arms but his hired mercenaries. 

The weaker nations being thoſe who ſeek the balurce, here, then, is its firſt and funda- 
zaental principle, The grand mean is thus internal; and the external mean, is an union 
Kate with Rate, in alliance: Here, all is natural, ſelf evident, juft, and intrinſically wiſe : but 
to talk of national ſe/f-areſervation ard the balance of rower, POLNTING IR RESISTIBLY tt 


_ the eftablifhment of STANDING ARMIES, is to teach nothing but that at which nature revolta 


with horror; that which is rhe groſſeſt political abſurdity ; and that which is in itſelf got 


wicked in the extreme, but which opens the flood gates of ligqutioulagk ang profligney 
& the egruig b15-rapngs ol ſlaver / aud degragavion. * r 


« private 2 a ſtanding force of five thouſand ſoldiery, for guards 
«« and garriſons. 


to be conſulted. Yet Jaws II. did not _ to augment the ſtand- 


«« proached. The bill of rights declared, that the ſovereign was not to 
« raiſe or uphold a ſtanding — in times of peace, without the conſent 
« of parliament. And the matured experience of ſucceeding times, em- 
„ ployed itſelf to deviſe the policy which was to make our army regular 
« and formidable, with the leaſt poſſible inconvenience to liberty. 


A ſtanding body of troops, as abſolutely neceſſary, is kept up un- 
« der the command of the crown, but by the authority of the legiſlature. 

The power of an act of parliament gives every year its continuance to 
our army ; and any branch of the legiſlature may annually put a pe- 
« riod to its exiſtence, by objeQting to it. The dangers of a ſtanding 

force are thus prevented; its advantages are ſecured ; and the ſoldiery 
not living in camps, but intermingled with the people, are taught, while 
they reſpect the crown, to feel for the intereſts and proſperity of the 
% nation.“ With theſe ſlow degrees, and with theſe ſymptoms of jea- 
« louſy, did a ſtanding army become a part of our conſtitution.“ (p. 138.) 

On this curious piece of reaſoning, I muſt poſtpone ſome of my ob- 
ſervations until ſome notice has been taken of what precedes it. Mr. 
Stuart had previouſly remarked, that early in the reign of Charles II. 
« a ſtatute of infinite utility gave a mortal blow to the military tenures, 
% The ſyſtem of %%, ſo beneficial in one period, and ſo deſtructive in 
« another, was overturned. The feudal ſtrength, or militia of England, 
«« after languiſhing for ages in diſeaſe and weakneſs, received the wound 
«« of which it periſhed. In its place a ſtanding army was expedient, and 
could alone correſpond with the maje/ty of the people and the dignity of 
« the crown ! ! !”) (138) — Now, this reaſoning, in one ſo well-read on 
the ſubjeR, is utterly inexcuſable ; and the link, by which the author at- 
tempts to connect the premiſes with the concluſion, being ſpurious, the 
concluſion cannot follow; neither would it by any means follow, that, if 
* the militia of England” had on that occaſion periſhed, a ſtanding army 
of mercenaries ought to be ingrafted into the government. f 

In point of fact, it is not true, that “he militia of England” did then 
periſh. The militia of the crown, as the feudal vaflals might be truly 
called, did indeed expire; but the true © militia of England” — the pofle 
comitatus, or power of the county — ſtill ſurvived, and to this moment 
exiſts, as I have abundantly proved ; nor can it ever periſh, but with the 
conſtitution, and when the laſt leaf of the common law itſelf ſhall be 
given to the flames. Poſſibly the learned author had not ſeen Lord Liver- 
pooPPs clear diſtinction between theſe two ſpecies of militia, the free and 
the feudal, —the Engl; and the Norman; but having, in the very chap- 
ter now under conſideration, noticed the power of the county, this conclu- | 
— is the molt aſtoniſhing, and the more unpardonable, in ſo able a 
teaſoner. 


Mr. Stuart informs us, that when the feudal ſyl em firſt began to fade, 


* Ergo; by incloſing them in future in barractsy they are i be taught net 16 hate duch 
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through decay, the purpoſes of ambitious princes, commutations of per- 
ſonal fervice for money began to creep in, and this at early periods of ove 
hiſtory, but ſtill kek to the Norman invaſion. With this money, 
Kings hired mercenaries to augment their armies; and in proceſs of time, 
the numbers ſo employed were conſiderable; but at the expiration of a 
war, for want of funds to ſupport them, they were diſbanded, and pro- 
duced the greateſt diſorders ; ſuch, indeed, that it diſpoſes him to be- 
« lizve, that it was chiefly the enormous diſſoluteneſs and irregularity of 
* manners, introduced by the mercenaries, which deformed England ſo 
„ much in the reign of Edward I. that the ordinary judges were thought 
„ unable to execute the laws. This, it would ſeem, made Edvard in- 
„ vent a new tribunal of juſtice, which had power to traverſe the king- 
« dom; and to inſtict di/eretionary puniſhments on offenders.“ Yet, ſays 
* he, a court fo inquiſitorial was a daring inſult to a free nation, and 
* infinitely a greater calamity than all the diſorders which ailed, 
15 21 country is miſerable where the diſcretion of a judge is the 
« law.” + (394) 
My. Stuart had obſerved, that while the feudal * grew to be the uſual 
% method of railing an army, it was @ law in the different nations of 
« Europe, that ALL the ſubjects of a kingdom were bound to take arms, 
« in caſes of neceſſity ; ” (139) and it is very certain that, from the 
multitude of books he muſt have coniulted for tracing ** the antiquity of 
« the Engliſh Conſtitution,” and even from thoſe which, in his Diſſerta- 
tion on that ſubjed, he frequently quotes, he muſt have been extremely 
well acquainted with the power of the county, its nature, its extent, and 
its duties. He muſt have known this to be a militia of England, em- 
aCing every man He muſt have known that, according to the laws of 
the Confeſſor, cap. 15, % All freemen of the whole kingdom, accord- 
ing to their means, &c. ought to have arms, and thoſe always to keep 
« ready for defence of the kingdom; and that © they ought not to 
pledge them, nor ſell them out of the kingdom, but bequeath them 
to their heirs, &c.” and that“ all men” were required “ to ſhew 
their arms, throughout the whole kingdom, in the cities, in the bo- 
roughs, in the caltles, in the hundreds and weapontakes of the king- 
„ dom; which ought to be done on the fame day throughout the e 
kingdom, leſt any perſons ſhould accommodate their friends and ac- 
„ quaintance with their arms, and they themſelves receive them back in 
return, and thereby defraud the juſtice of the king, and injure the 
* king and kingdom.” t-=— In poſſeſſion of this knowledge, a know- 
ledpe interwoven with the whole maſs of antient law, and to be found in 
all the antient books; how are we to account for an acute obſerver li 
ping over ſuch incomparable means of military proweſs, and for hit 
countenaneing and abetting the wicked —4 of the three laſt centu- 
* ries,” which has laboured to bury in oblivion ce true militia force of 
England, that the * might be reconciled to the ufe of a fanding 
mercenary army? — How, I aſk, are we to account for ſuch inconfiſtencies 
in an author ſo well n with his ſubject? — For ſuch a pheno- 
menon 1 confeſs myſelf unable to account. I can only gueſs at cauſes 
2 to produde ſuch an effect; as, when I ſee * eri Corte 
awyer, in his “ Di/?rration concerning the Antiquity of the Engliſh Cenftr 
. tation,” Yaoting ; ay and endeuvouring to l * that the 
* 
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the defyuiiim of the Norman imperial la; : 
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German © Companiout® the eſtabliſhment in which „we find the origin 
of a Fury, were judges only of fact, and not of law ; “ when I obſerve 
his care to put hes words in Halic. and perceive his book is dedicated 
to William, Lord Mansfield, Lord Chief Fuftice of England and when 1 
recollect that the period ſpoken of was many ages before law was a pro- 
Ats among the northern nations, and, e when there were 
no lawyers, I gueſs the writer may have been ſubject to ſome profeſſional 
prejudices which had the wonderful power of extinguiſhing memory on 
certain points and to a certain degree; aud the faculty alſo of exhibit- 
ing to his mind's eye, wrong in the oops of — and black with the 
appearance of white: And on the preſent occaſion, I am compelled to 
have recourſe to gueſſes of the ſame kind, for, that a ſtandiug army is 
me ** a part of the Engliſh conſtitution,” is to me altogether as incom- 
prehenſible, as that an Engl jury ſhould ever have been thought judges 
only of fact and not of law. That the learned Doctor, in his © View, 
„of Society in Europe, in its Progreſs, from Rudenc/i to Refinement,” 
ſhould have met with ſuch doQrines we cannot be ſurprized, becauſe he 
has been contemporary with the Belcal of the law, and the great betrayer 
alſo of the Engliſh conſtitution, and has lived in the days of © refine- 
« ment; but that a jeſuitical “ refinement,” to cheat the people of the 
protective power of a jury in caſes of /ibe/, ſhould have been adopted in 
the very earlieſt ages of honeſt Saxox ** rudeness,”” when neither the 
Citizen ſoldiers nor the citizen generals, the jurors nor the judges, could 
one in an hundred of them either read or write, is an idea than which 
nothing in nature can be more ridiculous, Before I loſe fight of the learn- 
gentleman's antient juries, who were, as he tells us, only judges of 
fact and not of law; which, of courſe, left the criminality or innocence of 
every defendant, be the charge what it might, to be decided on by the 
preſident or ju ge; I want to know how he reconciles ſuch hiſtory with 
that high degree of liberty he has attributed to the Saxons and other 
erman nations of thoſe days, ſecing he is of opinion that that coun- 
„try is miſerable where the diſcretion of a judge is the law.“ Ialfo 
want to know, if there was ſo much “ refinement” in ancient © rude- 
„ neſs,” as to leave jurors at liberty to judge freely of the lat, together 
with the faQ, in all ſuch trivial matters as rape, robbery, murder or trea- 
fon but in the more important caſe of auriting to the diſpleaſure of the 
magiſtrates they had elected for the year, to — 5 their judgment wholly 
to the mere fact of publihing the writing complained of. 

Wich Myr. Stuart's great 12 of our antient laws and antient 
hiſtory, that he could 10 ſkip, as he has done, over the Engliſn p comi- 
tatus, ſo adaptable as it is to the varying arms and exigencies of iuceeed- 
"= ages, and fo capable of having turniſhed a complete preventive of 
all thoſe inconveniencies he ſh:ws to have ariſen from the ſub- diviſion of 
fiefs, and all thoſe other diſtempers of the teudal ſyſtem in its decline, 
ought to ſurprize his readers. And, perhaps, it Lord [iverpool had looked 
deep enough into the ſubjet, he would have remarked, that the very 
early negle& of the true geauine conſtitutional and only free militia, 
never could have been ia favour with any of the Kings who ſat on the 
throne of England, ſubſequent to the failure of the Saxon line. In all 
the early periode, therefore, ſubiequent to that event, a feudal milicia, 
in preference to the true national :nilitia, muſt have at ra ded their caicf 
regard; as a ſtanding army has of late been the object of preterence. 


of rum I wiſh I had not loſt the fir edition, 
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Kings are men; and the love of arbitrary power is the ſtrength of the 
human paſſion. — The whole world has but produced one Aly RID. 

It ought likewiſe to ſurprize the readers of Mr. Stuart, that, while 
he barely notices in an indirect way the Engliſh poſe comitatus, founded 
on the ſimpleſt and moſt powerful of all military principles, and equally 
adapted to all conditions of ſociety, from that of the rudeſt ſocial ar. 
rangement to that of the moſt refined civilization, he ſhouid make the 
feudal ſyſtem the ſubject of the moſt ample inveſtigation. For this I 
have no way to account; and can only gueſs the reaſen when I obſerve 
the e e at which he arrives; and, apparently, wich that ſort of re- 
JuQance ſhewn by the clergy when they accept of biſhopricks ; and ſome- 
times alſo'by great captains, when prevailed on to become kings. The 
Intrinſic excellence and profound wiſdom of the poſſe comitatus has, under 
the perpetual neglect and diſcouragement of ſeven hundred years, ſtill 
Preſerved its . whereas the inherent defects, the ſhort- ſighted 
policy, and the natural vices of the feudal militia, notwithſtanding royal 
and ariſtocratie patronage to the greateſt extent, brought it to an end 
more than a century ago, and we have ſeen it buried by act of parlia- 
ment. Now a learned inveſtigation into the origin, the principles, the 
- hiſtory, and character of the former, muſt naturally have led to zts re- 

Kare" 5 but to trace the origin and progreſs of the latter, until it periſh- 

ed, ſerved to furniſh reaſons, ſuch as they are, for reconciling us to a 
landing army ! ; 
That it has been the real intention of the author to recommend him- 
ſelf, by recommending a ſtanding army, I will not ſay, becauſe I do not 
Know; but if this had been his purpoſe, he could not more artfully have 
drawn up a hiſtory of the feudal ſyſtem and of its decay and extinction; 
nor more ſpeciouſly have recorded the introduction, or more dexterouſſy 
have pleaded the neceſſity of a ſtanding army, than he has done. But as 
nature, aud wiſdom, and truth, when fairly brought upon the ſtage, muſt 
ever ſubdue their contraries; ſo it muſt be apparent to every one who 
fairly examines the queſtion, that, had the poſe comitatus of the Saxons, 
together with the reſt of their inſtitutions, 4. conſtantly cheriſhed by 
the Norman race of kings and their ſucceſſors, with the ſame care as they 
had been cheriſhed by the great Alfred, the military ſtrength of the 
kingdom would at all times have been much greater than even it was at 
any period of our hiſtory, not excepting the preſent. 

It may now be worthy of our attention to notice ſome of the principal 
ſteps by which Mr. Stuart advances towards his extraordinary poſition, 
that a — army is actually become a part of our conſtitution.” 
After repeated mention of the mercenaries whom our kings were in the 
habit of hiring whenever they had money, * the introduction,“ ſays he, 

*.of theſe banditti into a feudal army, was the utmoſt violence to its 
nature : It offended infinitely the barons and the military tenants, that 
* they ſhould be called to mingle with perſons ſo ignoble. Yet, the 

Princes of Europe, finding the advantages of troops whom they could 
command to their purpole, and march at their will, were diſpoſed to 
* encourage them. They perceived that they could poſſeſs no power“ 

without mercenaries; and no mercenaries were to be had without 
money. Hence, the paſſion for wealth they were to diſcover ; hence 
* their. ruinous projects to acquire it.” (117) 

„The mercenaries, which were made nece/ary by the diſorders of the 
«« hefs and chivalry, were to lead 2% misfortunes and miſery.” (123).— 
Still the poſe comitatus overlooked, The neceſſity here ſpoken of, is the 
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* He ſhould have d& d $0 arbitrary power, 
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ſtate neceſſity of reſtleſs ſavage princes, delighting in foreign war, and 
unable to get themſelyes a name, but by mad expeditions to the Holy 
Land, or to France, and by the ſlaughter of their ſpecies. But where 
was the national neceſſity, in a military view, of ſuch expeditions ; or of 
any military force not to have been found in the poſſe comitatus, preſerved 
in full vigour and purity? Now mark the conſequences whic flowed 
from our kings imagining mercenaries xecefary. — © Mercenaries,” ſays 
Mr. Stuart, “ were ſcarcely known, when the princes of Europe invented 
« the art of extorting the wealth of their ſubjects; and of employing it 
« to oppreſs them. HUS MERCENARIES GAVE RISE TO TAXATIONS 
« 1x Evroes.” !!! (123) — Admirable premiſes, for conducting us to 
the concluſion, that a ſtanding army of many thouſand mercenaries us 
become neceſſary to us | | 

And Mr. Stuart obſerves, that “ the victory of the kingly authority 
«« over the liberty of the people, continued in many _—_ the power 
«« of taxation; and this power, and the command of mercenaries, are 
« rr COMPLETION OF DESPOTISM.” (127) Is it, then, to the peo- 
ple of England, no cauſe of alarm to be tolg, and told without contra- 
dition, that four hundred and twenty-four members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons are there ſeated in contempt of the people's rights; and that one 
hundred and twenty-nine of them are in the a_ ay of the crown? — Is 
it no cauſe of alarm, when they ſee an aſſembly ſo ſpoken of, voting un- 
exampled taxes, and unexampled armies? If the poxver of taxation and 
the command of mercenaries be TH: COMPLETION OF DESPOTISM, I 
would to God that, for 2 our apprehenſions, Mx. Piri could 
find ſome means of proving that ſuch a dreadful power is not already in 
his hands, as miniſter of the crown! — With a debt of four hundred mil- 
lions, — with the principal, both in money and land, beginning to melt 
away, — and with a parliament whoſe confidence in the miniſter increaſes,. 
as that of the nation declines, — how conſoling muſt it be to be told, that 
a ſtanding army is become ** a part of our conſtitution ?”? a 

But let us go on. Mercenaries,” ſays Mr. Stuart, „ were th 
« ſtrength of armies; but to collect ſuch multitudes of them as were 
« neceſlary for great and 2 efforts, required AN INEXHAUSTI- 
* BLE REVENUE. 'They had, beſides, no principle of attachment or 
** honour. An object of terror to the people, * ſuſpicion to the 
<« prince, they were employed and deteſted.” (130.) Another admi- 
rable link in that chain of reaſoning which is to reconcile us to a ſtand- 
ing army being © a part of our conſtitution ! ” — That ſuch armies re- 
quire inexhauſtible revenues is true: and it is equally true, that every 
conſiderable ſtate of Europe has been taxed to the verge of bankruptcy 
to maintain them ; and that it is the exiſtence of ſuch armies that keeps 
thoſe ſtates in an almoſt perpetual warfare, 

We will, however, proceed. * Thus the decay of the feudal ſyſtem, 
the diſorders of the mercenaries, and the political condition of France, 
all conſpired to illuſtrate the neceſſity of a ſtanding force. —I ſhould 
rather have conceived they . the neceſſity of free governments, and 
of every free man being armed, With regard to France in particular, 
ſhe had ample means of knowing all thoſe Engliſh laws which related to 
her —5 comitatus; nor was ſhe herſelf in thoſe days without a law 
founded on the ſame principle; as Mr. Stuart quotes Father Daniel to 

ove. In the year 1302, anſwering to the 28th of our Edward I. Daxziel 
ays there was a military call, which was obligatory on all, both noble 
and not noble, of what condition ſoever they might be, from 18 to 60 
years of age; but that the call operated only on ſuch of; ach city, bo- 
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2 and village, as were approved of by thoſe who were commiſſioned 
by the King to make the levies.— (3902). Here, then, we ſee that that 
pretended zeceſſty of eſtabliſhing tae 5TanDiNG Force which actua ly 
eſtabliſhed peseoOTISM in France, was the mere creature of an infamous 
policy, which in all ages and in all countries, has been almoſt ever at 
work to ſacrifice the liberties and happineſs of nations to the tyranay of 
one, or of a few. | 
Well; but what was the aQtuil progres of the royal reaſoning ia France 
on the ſubject of a ſtandiag force? —Why : Charles VII. began that 
ſyſtem, by raiſing a ſtanding Gees of gooo civalry and 16000 iafantry; 
and, according to Myr. $1uart, ** {'ccceding priuces were to add to, and 
«« 1mprove upon, the regulation of Charles and from THis PERIOD, 
% the monarchs of Fraxce vere to be in the full capacity of levying 
« taxes at their pleaſure; and of jurveying, in meckery, the rights and 
*« pretenfions of their ſubjects.” (133) Another admirable argument, me- 
thinks, for removing the vbjeRticas to a ſtanding army being a 
of our coaſtitution !” And this policy of Charles VII. operating fie 
a blaſt, in ſmiting with a comparative ſterility one of the fineſt countries 
on the globe; and bowing down many millious of meu in au abject 
Mlavery for nearly four hundred years; and the conſideration allo that it 
has coſt them rivers of blood to recover their libertics, muſt tend won- 
derfully to our ſatisfaction in being informei by Mr. Stuart, that a ffand- 
ing army is become a part of our conſtitution !” 
But, as we draw nearer our own times, a mercenary ſtanding army, it 
ſeems, changes its nature; it becomes expedient ;”* it becomes ncceſ- 
fary ; — nay, this Ethiopian changes his ſkin, and this leopard his ipots ; 
r ſach an army, we are now told, is that peculiar military force, which 
ean alone correſpond with the majeſty of the- people, and the dignity of 
* the crown.” (138) Good God! to read ſuc! doctrine unmoved, ex- 
ceeds all human patience | — And when, and how, and by whom, is this 
miracle wrought? It is wrought immediately after the diſbanding ot that 
ſtanding army which had turned a parliament out of its own houle, and 
had given the dominion of Eagland to a bold ulurper: ſo much for the 
time When: It is Ä by an act of parliament, paſſed for another 
2 viz. to make dead in law that feudlal ſyſtem, waich was alread 
in fat ; ſuch were the means: And as for the perſon by whom this 
miraculous change was effected, — this converting into good, that whoſe 
nature it was, and is, and ever muſt remain, to be evil,—he was a com- 
pound of vice and meanneſs; one, in whole perion, ** the majeſty of the 
% people” was repreſented by an unpriacipled wietch who ditgr.ced the 
throne ; and in whoſe actions, the dignity of the crown” was diiplayed, 
by its wearer being the penſioned hireling of a brother King for deſtroy- 
ing the liberties — 1 8 
ut Charles II. was, it ſeems, “ compelled by conſiderations the moſt 
« powerful”? to introduce into the Engliſh government a landing army! 
Except A Appar vp vr in an attempt to deſttoy the Dutch, what 
other uſe did he ever make of an army, but to ſtab the conſtitution, and 
to dragoon the people; as he did moſt infamoully in Scotland ?—And 
was it not the ſwind!ing trade of his reign to obtain, by falſe pretences, 
rants of taxes to raite armies, and then, forgetting the ſervice, to ſquan- 
er the money in deitroying the morais of the nation, by the profligacy 
of his own manners, aad the licentiouſneſs of his court ? 
To recommend the rivetting on our necks the yoke of a ſtanding army. 
by gravely talking of Charles being compelled, by confiderations the 
“ moſt powerful,” to raile ſuch a force of has own private authority in 
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violation of the conſtitution, when ir is well known, that no conſideration 
»ever, of moruity, or of true policy, much leſs of patriotiſm, had 
th faalleſt inflaence on his baſe mind, or could torch his corrupt and 
callous heart; gravely to offer, I ſay, ſuch an argument for ſuch a pur- 

dle, is a mortifying proof to what condeſcenſions a man of abilities can 
— $i himſelf, when he has once undertaken an indef-nfible carfe. 

The confiterations which really influence a King in the raifing of a 

ſtanding army, are beſt ſeen by the uſe he actually makes of it. I have 
air-1dy ſh-wn that Charles's Scotch army was employed in 1665 and 
1657, to dragoon the people into an attendance upon the churches, con- 
trary to their own religious opiatoas. About ten or eleven pour after- 
wa:ds, this religious dragooning was revived. Becanie the land-owners 
of the weſtern counties would not enter into penal bonds, that neither 
„ themſelves, their wives, children, ſerv nts or tenants” would go to 
conventicles, nor harbour vagrant teachers,” Duke Lauderdale 
ſented to the King that “the country was in a ſtate of rebellion.” Upon 
this, 8000 men were brought into the country, and ler „bee agen free 
* ouarter, A committee of council was ſent to give neceſſary orders. 
* Here was an army: but no enemy appeared. The Highlanders were 
„very unruly, and ftole and robbed every where. The gentlemen of the 
« country avere required to deliver up their arms upon oath,* and to keep nw 
* horſe above four pound price. The gentlemen looked on, and would 
« do nothing. This put Duke Lauderdale in fach a phrenzy, that at 
council table he made bare his arms above the elbow, and ſwore by 
« Jehovah he would make them enter into theſe bonds.“ 
By proclamation all men were forbidden to go out of the kingdom 
« without leave from the council, on pretence that their ſtay was neceſ- 
* ſary for the King's fervice. Theſe things ſeemed done on defign to 
force a rebellion ; which they thought would be quaſhed, and would 
« give a good colour for x:zEPING AN Aux. And Duke Lauderdale's 
* party depended ſo much on this, that they _— to divide in their 
« hopes the confiſcated eſtates among them: ſo that on Valentine's day, 
*« inſtead of drawing miſtreſſes, they drew eſtates.” + ws 

With regard to foreign ſervices, it remembered that, in 1671, it 
was agreed between Loxis XIV. and his penſioner, Charles II. that the 
hatter « ſhould have 350,000 pounds a year during the war, together 

*« with a fleet from France. England was to attack the Dutch by fea, 
«« while the King of France ſhould invade them by land with a mighty 
army. It was not doubted but that the ſtates would find it impoſſible 
to reſiſt ſo great a force, and would therefore ſubmit to the two kings: 
** ſo the diviſion they agreed on was, that England ſhould have Zealand, 
and that the King of France ſhould have all the reſt except HHand, 
which was to be given to the Prince of Orange, if he would come inte 
« the alliance. « f 

That the year 1672 might be fatal to other commonwealths, as well 
* as to the ſtates, the Duke of Savoy was encouraged to make a con- 
*« queſt of Genoa ; though he afterwards failed in the attempt; and the 
=_ of Denmark was invited into the alliance, with the offer of the town 
*« of Hamburgh, on which he had long ſet his heart. The Duke of 
** Richmond was ſent to give a luſtre to that negociation, Which was 


Wie have ſeen that white the con/4itution was regarded, every man was ſworrr to have 
was and armour, acoordug i die quantity of their lands and goods; Saur of Winok 33 
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«« chiefly managed by Mr. Hen/hazv, who told me, that he offered that 
King ſome ſhips to aſſiſt him in ſeizing that rich town.” . 

Here, then, we ſee, in the dragooning of Preſbyterians, how « a 
'* ſtanding army can alone correſpond with ihe majefly of the people; 
and, in the projected partition of the United Provinces and Hamburgh, 
how ſuch an army “ correſponds with the dignity of the crown ! ” 

Mi.. Stuart, indeed, obſerves, that“ while France and other ſtates of 
«Europe, in conſequence of general reaſons, and from the idea of their 
« own intereſt” - we ſhould have ſaid the intereſt of their deſpots and 
the upholding a balance of power, were to be induced to admit of 
* ſtanding armies, and were thence to loſe their liberties, the fame 
* cauſcs did vor operate the ſame effects in England. The introduction 
« of a ſtanding army was, indeed, to be made effetual there; but at a 
7 very diſtant period, and on principles the moſt conſiſtent with liberty.“ 

133). | | 
( With Mr. Stuart, we ſee, nothing is thought impoſlible to kings and 
legiſlators. When “ compelled by conſiderations the moſt powerful,” 


they find it eaſy, in his eſtimation, to make the Ethiopian change his 


ſcin and the leopard his ſpots ; for here he attributes to them the power 


of controlling fate, and of repealing a law of nature, by ſtatute, Hi- 


therto philoſophy has taught us, that the ſame cauſes do operate the ſame 
effects; but this, it ſeems, is only cum privilegio; for king, lords and 
commons can order it otherwiſe by a& of parliament. Such ſtuff, by 
way of logic, may for aught that I know ſatisfy a Doctor of Laws and an 
Antiquarian, of the poflibility of making a ſtanding army “ conſiſtent 
with liberty” ; but ſo long as I muſt retain my old notions about cau/ 


and effect, and ſhall recolle& the awful truth pronounced by Lord Chat- 


ham, that nothing but the VIRTUE of a mercenary army prevents the 
ſword finding a paſſage to the vitals of the conſtitution, I muſt reject 
ſuch flimſy reaſoning in the cauſe of deſpotiſm, with indignation and 
contempt. No principle in nature can be more obvious, than that there 
is no other earthly expedient for preſerving liberty againſt a ſtanding 
army, than immenſely to out-number that army by an armed, an organ- 
ized, and well diſciplined inhabitancy of free men; officered by per- 
ſons in their confidence, and of their own choice; and under no reſtric- 
tions from oppoſing force by force, whenever the ſtanding army 
to meddle with the adminiſtration of the civil government, under pre- 
tence of preferving the peace. 

But if a ſtanding army be, as Hume rightly terms it, a mortal diſtemper 
in a ſtate, why, in God's name, afflict our country at all with ſuch a ca- 
lamity ? I have ſhewn ſuch an army to be in all reſpects unneceſlary, miſ- 
chievous, and ruinous; and that every foreign ſervice would be better 
ſupplied from a militia on right principles. Conſidering that our mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment rapidly increaſes, while our reſources as rapidly dimi- 
niſh, the mere expence of an army muſt from henceforth hurry us head- 
long to bankruptcy. As to Mr. Stuarts arguments in favour of a ſtand- 
ang army, from «the invention of cannon and fire arms“; and from 


* movements, evolutions and exerciſes,” even an intelligent corporal would 


"diſcover the gentleman was out of his element; and as to his ſage diſcovery, 
that “any branch of the legiſlature may annually put a period to its ex. 
«« iſtence, by objecting to it; it were as much as to ſay, that Little Red 
Riding Hood could have turned out the wolf that had got poſſeſſion of 
the houſe, If the mighty eloquence of a Chatham could not atchieve 


* Barnet, I. 424. 
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the impoſſibility of reconciling a ſtanding army with an Engliſh conſtitu- 


tion, with what diſguſt muſt we turn fiom the ſolemn trumpery by which 


we have now ſeen it attempted ? f 
But we have not only perſuaſion, we have aſſertion alſo; for My. 
Stuart pronounces a ſtanding army to have already become a part of our 
« conſtitution.” Here, it were not enough, merely to deny the fact; 
for we cannot underſtand the conſtitution; without denying the poſſihi- 
lity of ſuch a fact. If parliament cannot by any poſſibility even alter 
the conſtitution by any law it can frame, —as I truſt has been demonttra- 
ted; — much leſs can we allow My. Stuart to tell us, that a ſtanding army 
is „ become a part of our conſtitution,” when, in the ſame breath, he 
acknowledges, that the dangers of ſuch an army are prevented, and its 
« advantages ſecured, by it only being allowed to exiſt for one year at a 
e time; and that any branch of the legiſlature may annually put a pe- 
« riod to its exiſtence, by objecting to it.“ | 
The reader may remember, that one of the advantages I obſerved 
would ariſe from our poſſeſſing a written conſtitution, was, that it would 
prevent our parry Egon ww about it. Now, what a ridiculous conſti- 
tution that muſt be, an important branch of which might at any time 
be annihilated by any one part of a legiſlature, againſt the opinion of 
other two parts, is left to the reader to judge. But in ſcrious truth, the 


want of a writicn conflitution is a ſource of infinite evils. Hence it is, 
that the true foundations of our government are ignorantly miſtaken by 


ſome, and inſidiouſly miſrepreſented by others; every thing conſtituti- 
onal is a ſubject of cavil and controverſy; the proof of our rights is 
a fatiguing taſk ;-and the aſſertion of our liberties, againſt the mighty 
torrent of corrupt power, an Herculean labour. 

By the cloud of uncertainty which thus hangs over the ſubje&, our 
youth are diſcouraged from ſtudying the conſtitution ; and the more aged 
are too apt to take up with prejudice, inſtead of knowledge ; with party, 
inſtead of principle: and, to complete our regret, when we turn over 


even the pages of the learned, in queſt of truth and ſcience, we too fre- 


quently meet with error or uncertainty.-What, then, is to be done? And 
how ſhall we ſteer our courſe through the miſts of prejudice, and the 
confuſion of jarring opinions? — As by that bleſt gift of nature, the mag- 
netic principle, we ſhun the dangers of the pathleſs ocean, and reach our 
deſired port; ſo, guided by the principles of our conſtitution, we ſhall 
find our way through all political difficulties, and finally repoſe in the 
haven of peace and liberty. | 


* 


SECTION XII. 


In a former Section, when reciting the extent of repreſent ation in the 
Saxon times, I referred what I had to ſay, reſpecting the Houſe of Lords, 
to this place. As the portion of hifory I am now about to enter upon. 
is too curious and too intereſting to be merely reported or paſſed ſlightly 
over, I ſhall offer on it ſuch obſervations as Fan to an * cal on the 
ſubje& of the Engliſh conſtitution. On the preſent occaſion I thall avail | 
myſelf of the information of a learned and accurate friend; but not be- 
ing allowed to uſe his name, and a valuable manuſcript he put into my 
hands having been drawn up for a purpoſe different from my own,” I h 
ſuit my convenience in uſing his matter, wichout always confining mye 
ſelf to eicher his words or 2 | 
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For the ſake of the greater perſpicuity, this part of my work ſhall be 
divided into Text and Comment; the former See- hiſtorical 

matter pointed out by my learned friend; and the latter, ſuch comments 
thereon as have occured to myſelf. 


TazxT L 


By the Chronicon of Litchfield we have a very particular account of the 
laws of King Edward, viz. that they were ordained in the time of his 
grandfather, King Edgar 5 that they became almoſt obſolete from the 
time of Edgar's death to the time of S-. Edward's coronation, — about 
67 years, * — but were then, by the advice of the Barons + of. England, 
revived, improved, and confirmed; and there called, The Laws of Saint 
King Edward.” It farther informs us, that Wilkam the Norman had 
xx, fray in his 4th year, „on the prayer of the community of Eng- 
liſh,” to reſtore to them the laws and cuſtoms of their forefathers: for the 
aſcertaining of which, a very extraordinary parliament was ſummoned in 
the nature of a rational Fury, viz. tatelve of the wiſeſt, or moſt learned 
men in each county were to be ele&ed for this purpoſe, and to be enjoined 
by ſolemn oath before King William that they ſhould declare to the beſk 
of their power the inſtitutes of their laws and cuſtoms. And by the ſame 

count we learn, that the Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of London 
ated as ſecretaries, and wrote down all that the aforeſaid jurati, or par- 
liamentary jury, had declared. 

In the 34th Section of theſe Laws, under the head of Trithings and 
Lathes (or Courts Leet), the trithing is declared to be the third part of 
a county; that the rulers of the eriching were called trithing-gerafs or. 

reves, to whom were referred cauſes which could not be determined in 
- 8; wapfentake or hundred coxrts.t} The 35th Section declares. that greve 
is a name of power, which molt expreſsly ſignifies in the Latin tongue, 

rxfecura, i. e. the government or juriſdiction of any diftric ; the title 
eing ** diverſely extended,” or applied to the fires, the wappentakes, 
the | Bla and the willages, &c. 

In a farther diviſion of So ſame Section (35), under the title De He- 
retochiis, &c.“ the Heretochs or Ilereteges are deſcribed as Barons, No- 
bles, &c.— And a little farther, it is led. that theſe men were elected 
* by the common council throughout the provinces and univerſal native 
countries, and by each county in FULL FOLKMOTE,” Which was the. moſt 
popular aſſembly. 

he antient Earls, as appears by Lord Lyttleton, B. II. 136, were. un- 
doubtedly the ſame as the Herero:bs, as having the ſame juriſdiction : 

And in the next, The number of Earls was determined by the number 


* 


This code of laws was firſt compiled by the great Ae d. See Blackflone's Com. IL. 64, 
66; and Hifterical Difſertation on the Antiquity of the Englijh Conſtitution, 250, Alfred 
died 57 years before Edgar aſcended the throne. : oF, 

+ We are to keep in mind, that at this time the word Buren was a mere deſcrifiticn, and 
not an hereditary tit ie, in the modern ſenſe of the ward ite Here it of lgnifies the 
Barons who were ciecled to the Common Cou:.cil, or Wiltenagemote, 

t See Hifterical Diſſertation on the Antiquity of the Engl Conftitztion, 254. Trithings, 
were not generally extended over the kingdom; as lone counties were too ſmall do require 
ſuch diviſion. 

„ 1iti vero viri elegebantur per commune concilium pro communi utilitate regni per 
„ provincias et patrias univerſas et per fingulos-Comitatus in pleno Folkmute, ſtcut et Vice- 
© C mites Provinciarum et Comitatuum eligi detent : Ita quod ui quulibet comitatu ſeraper, 
EC fuit unus Heretoch per electionem electus ad conducendum exercitum comitatus ſui juxta, 
e præceptum Domini Regis ; ad hogorem et atilitatem corona Regui pradicti ſemper cum 

7 opus adiueti iu Regay,”? : TTY 
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of counties over which they preſided; ſo that the King could not re- 
« gularly create any more.“ | ; | 

What has already been cited from the Laws of King Edward about the 
election of the Heretochs, mult therefore neceſſarily be underſtood alio bf 
the Earls, viz. that they were really elected alſo by the people. And it is 
alſo clear, that the Greves, or Judicial Barons, the Mayors, &c. of the 
leſſer diſtricts were likewiſe ele#ed by the people of their reſpective diſtricts; 
for though their election is not particularly mentioned, yet they are cer- 
tainly included in what is ſaid of the Heretochs, —* Iſti vero viri elege- 
© bantur, &c.“ becauſe they are expreſsly enumerated with them in the 
former part of the Section, —* Silicet Barones, Nobilis, &c.“ and the an- 
tient right of election to all offices of truſt is ſufficiently known by the 
2 of Frankpledge, and by other antient eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of this 

ingdom. 

Though William the Norman confirmed 2 laws of King Edward, he 
very ſoou after began to eſtabliſh the feudal ſyſtem of HEREDITARY 
KARLS AND BARONS, and military tenures ;+ yet even theſe here- 
ditary Earls and Barons, for a long courſe of time afterwards, prefided in 
the reſpective County and Frithing Courts. 

In the Saxon times, one great popular meeting or folkmote was held 
annually on the firſt day of May, when the people were required © to con- 
* federate themſelves as ſworn brothers to defend the kingdom againſt 
© ſtrangers.” And all the Princes and Earls were likewiſe required to 
attend at the ſame time, and to be fern before the Biſhops. But the 
= day of election, in the Saxon times, ſeems to have been annually on 
1 firſt day of October. See the 35th Section of St. King Edward's 

Ws. 

So that the elefion of the Earls or Counts, as well as of the Vis-counts 
or Sheriffs, was formerly required to be annually made on the firſt of 
October. Bur that k eciſe time was afterwards changed; for by Magna 
Charts it is ordained —* that the Sheriff ſhall keep his Torn but twice in 
the year, and no where but in due place accuſtomed ; that is to ſay, 


_ ® Remembering a corrupt creation of twelve peers at once, by the Tory miniſtry of Anne, 
it was attempted in the next reign to limit by ſtatute the number of the peerage ; the bill 
paſſed the Houſe of Lords, but not ſuiting the ariftocratic ſpirit of the Houſe of Commons, and 
the views of too many of its members, they threw it out. We ſhall ſoon ſee that the original 
Ereation of any peers at all by the crown, was not a mere irregularity, but 4 violent uſurpa- 
2 — the rights of the people, and a complete ſubverſion of their conftitution by #7 
ram . 

+ © Lands, at this period ious, and deſcending in limitation, were made hereditary 
and perpetual; allodial polſeſhons were converted in bees and the feudal law, in its 
e more enlarged condition, ſpread itſelf over England.“ Steu- ſpeaks of theſe things 
as amongſt the circumſtances to which we are © indebted for our firſt advances to art and ci- 
« vility.”” Hiftoricat Differtation on the Antiquity of the Engliſh Conſtitution, p. 122. The 
Coattitution of England being his ſubje&, he has not he wn his uſual lagac ity in remarking 
this period of our hiſtory. Aſter ſo well vindicating as he has done the = of liberty in the 
Saxon times, and after-refating the tyrannical notion, 4 that a feudal King was proprietur of 
* all the lands in his kingdom, (78) his not perceiving the immediate political effect of the 
Judicial and legiflative change made by William, which was a change from complete liberty 
to complete ſlavery, is ſomewhat remarkable. f 

$ Philip of Macedon, the Roman Auguſtus, and William the Norman, were all, in the 
vulgat ſenſe of the word, good politicians; that is, eminently {killed in deſtroying whatever 
It had been the glory of the beſf meh to eſlabliſh; and maſters of the infamous art of elevate 
ing themſelves by the degradation of nations. But more of this ſtroke of Hilliam's policy in 
a ſubſequent page. 3 7 4 £o 

[| © Item aliud Folknivte eſſe debet in quolibet Comitatu per provincias et patrias totius 
© Regni prædicti univerſas, ſcilicet in capite Kal. Octob. ad providendum ibi quis crit Vice» 
comes, et qui erunt eorum Heretochii, &.“ 
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once after Eaſter, and again after the Feaſt of St. Michael; and the 

View of Frank- pledge (the great period of election for the legal of- 
* ficers of the diſtri) ſhall be likewiſe at the F * of St. Michael, &c." 
The Hundred Courts were held monthly, and the Courts of the Trithings 
I believe) quarterly, like the Quarter Seſſions of the preſent day. 


TExr II. , 


Looking to the change effected by the arbitrary policy of William tlie 
Norman, in the condition of the Earls and Barons of that day, as before 
noticed, we ſee the true cauſe of the Houſe of Lords becoming the /u- 
preme Court of Judicature. The magiſtrates of whom the Wittenagemote 
was compoſed when William made them hereditary, were the elected Pre- 
ſidents or Judges of all the Trithing and County Courts; as individuals, 
in their reſpective courts, they ſometimes had doubts (the younger ones 
„ en in deciding difficult cauſes ; for which reaſon, the whole body 
of theſe Preſidents, at ſtated periods, aſſembled together, and formed a 
ſupreme court of judicature; to which ſupreme court all theſe difficult 
Caſes were referred, in order to be Jecided by the united wiſdom and ex- 
perience of the whole body of national judges; than which nothing 
could. be more proper. * . 

It was part of the policy of the cunning Norman, that theſe magiſ- 
trates, although no longer elective, ſhould ſtill continue to =_ in the 
Trithing and County Courts; becauſe, on ſo doing, was founded their 
claim to compoſe the ſupreme court of judicature. . In proceſs of time, by 
the inſtitution of the Aula Regis by William himſelf, and of the ſeveral 

Courts of Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and CE by 
Edward I. the County Courts gradually declined; and the Earls, or 

Comites (as they were now called) left the buſineſs of their County Courts 
to the Vice-Comites, or Viſcounts, or Sheriffs; who, although they thus, 
as deputies, preſided in theſe courts, never fat in the ſupreme court; be- 
cauſe there the Comites himſelf ſat in perſon, by a title now become he- 
reditary,. which the Sheriff never poſſeſſed. Here, then, we clearly ſee 
the means by which the Houſe of Lords became originally the fupreme 
court of judicature. ' 

« By the antient Saxon conſtitution,” ſays Blackftone, © there was 
« only one ſuperior court of juſtice in the kingdom ; and that had cog- 
«« nizance both of civil and ſpiritual cauſes ; viz. the Wittera-gemote, or 
«« general council, xc.“ — At the conqueſt, the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
* tion was diverted into another channel; and the conqueror, fearing 
« danger from theſe annual parliaments, contrived alſo to ſeparate their 
“ miniſterial power, as Ne Woe their deliberative, as counſellors 
© to the crown; that is, although he had made them counſellors to 
the crown, as hereditary lords of parliament, yet, .in their quality of 
Judges, they were only inferior members of the court he erected, called 
the Aula Regis. Of this court all the great miniſters of ſtate were mem- 
bers, ex officio, but the principal power was lodged in the Preſident, or 
Chief Juſticiar, whoſe authority was ſo great, he became in time form- 
1dable even to the crown itſelf. oe Sh 

On the diſſolution of the Aula Regis, and the erection of ſeveral ſe- 
parate courts, the lords of parliament, now fitting in their own houſe 
alone, ſtill retained an appellant juriſdiction from all thoſe courts which, 
from the nature of the change, and from their having ſince their firſt be- 


Cem. III. 37, 
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coming hereditary been always members of the ſupreme court, was as it 
' were a thing of courſe. 


Texr III. 


The firſt rank of the judicial dignities in the Saxon times were called 
' Heretoge or Heretoch, a 8 imitation of the Latin words — Herus Dux 
— that is Mafter-Duke, or Head Leader; but it was certainly the ſame 
dignity that was afterwards more generally known by the title of Carl, 
or Comes, or Count, as being the leader of a county; that is, ſupreme 
Judge, as well as military Commander, over a whole county. 

he Greve, Baro or Baron, called alſo Dominus (my Lord) was the 

elected Judge of a Trithing, or Riding, the bird part of a county. 
The Quarter Seſſions of the preſent day ſeem to be the only continuation 
of the old Trithing Conrts. And the Vice-Comes, or Viſcount, was the 
elected Sheriff to tranſact the general buſineſs of each county in the abſence 
of the Comes or Earl; ſo that, of courſe, they could not leave their coun- 
ties to ſit in the aſſembly of the Comztes or Counts and Barons. 

The Biſhops were alſo originally elected by tbe people, and it was a branch 
of their duty to preſide with the 3 and Barons in the County Courts, 
as appears by the laws of King Henry I. f. 7. De generalibus placitis 
«« comitatuum quomodo et quando fiert debeant,” — wherein the Biſhops 
are expreſlly required to be preſent, as well as all other dignitaries, &c. 

The ſecond ſection of theſe laws of King Henry I. confirms the laws of 
King Edward (the Confeſſor) ; which had before been confirmed by his 
father, Villiam I. in his fourth year. And it is by theſe laws (which 
were the foundation of the ſeveral Declarations of Rights, called Magus 
Charta) that we have full authority to aſſert the doctrine on which is 
built the preſent argument, viz. that the Nobility, or Peers of the U 
Houſe, were originally eleed by the people, that is, by the Folkmotes of the 
ſeveral diſtricts, large or ſmall, wherein they were to preſide. 


ComunrnT on TEXT I. 


Seeing by theſe citations of the antient laws, that the magiſtrates of 
ſuperior rank, the judges and the legiſlators, were all elected by the peo- 
ple, we may be certain this muſt have been the caſe with reſpe to all 
magiſtrates and officers of inferior degree: but, indeed, of this the evi- 
dence is very abundant. ** They elected,“ ſays Blackftone exprefily, ** all 
* ſubordinate — their military officers or heretochs, their ſhe- 
riffs, their conſervators of the peace, their coroners, their port-reeves 
„ (lince changed into mayors and bailiffs) and even their tithing men 
« and r at the leet.” And ſo far were our Saxon anceſtors 
from deriving any of their rights or liberties from the crown, that the 
king himſelf, as Blackftone acknowledges, originally derived his office, 
his honours, and his power, immediately from the people by election.“ 

In this manner Hengiſt came to be king over the Saxons. At firſt the 


tain that he roſe to the royal dignity. He was diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Heretogan till the year 455.” The free election of 
„the people filled the throne; and their choice was the only rule by 

which princes reigned,” t The prince ſo raiſed to the throne © was 
* Comm. IV. 113. 


+ Stewart's Hiftorical Digertation concerning the Antiquity of the Engli/h Cenflitution, 
Eule. 2d. p. 133, 132. | . 
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«« ſolely attentive to the intereſt of his tribe; and the applauſe and ax 
« probation of his countrymen ſoftened the toils and anxieties of his fi- 
«« tuation. But did he at any time relax his activity and martial ardour ; 
« did he employ his abilities to the prejudice of his nation, or fancy he 
„ was ſuperior to the laws? The ſame power which raiſed him to honour, 
„% humbled and degraded him. The cuſtoms and councils of his coun- 
© try pointed out to him his duty; and if he infringed on the fotmer, or 
* diſobeyed the latter, a fierce people ſet afide his authority,“ — © and 
«« their depoſitions were frequent.“ «© Sigebryghr, king of the Welt 
« Saxons, was fet aſide for illegal and oppreſſive practices; and the ir- 
„regular life of King Edwy produced, in like manner, his diſmiſſion.“ 
Thus we fee that we muſt aſcend above the Norman clouds of deſpotiſm 
and ſophiſtry, before we can arrive at the pure elements of either com- 
mon law or common ſenſe. © Blaciſtone writes very feelingly on the lo- 
gical-chicane and metaphyſical ſubtilties of Norman juriſprudence ; and 
of « the refinements gradually introduced by the Norman practitioners, 
* with a view to ftperfede (as they did in great meafure) the more 
% homely, but more intelligible, maxims of diſtributive juſtice among 
* the Saxons.”4+ It is now a received doctrine that we have but one 
legal remedy f againf a king that ſhould act the tyrant ever fo groſſiy; 
witch is, to riſe in rebellion and ſerve him as James II. was ſerved ; but 
by tis refinement” the moſt zealous patriots muſt always ſtand a chance 
of being hanged for traitors, for this mode of going to law. Whether 
Saxon common ſenſe, or Norman refinement” is to be preferred, has 
— been a queſtion among the learned, I ſhall not attempt its ſo- 
don. | 
Where Black/tone ſpeaks particularly of the Coroner, he ſays, “ He is 
«fill ehoſen by all the frecholders in the county court, as by the policy 
„* of our antient laws, the ſheriffs and conſervators of the peace, and ail 
© other officers were, WHO-WERE CONCERNED IN MATTERS THAT 
% AFFECTED THE. LIBERTY OF THE PEOPLE.” And for the like 
elections Lord Coke alſo gives this reaſon—** Beeauſe it concerned all the 
* ſubjects of that county, AND THEY HAD'a GREAT INTEREST IN 
«© THE JUST AND DUE EXERCISES OF THEIR SEVERAL. PLACES,” 
or offices. Upon reciting this paſſage from the great oracle of our law, 
My: Scott, in the cauſe of Lovelace v. Curry, at Wincheſter Lent Aſſizes, 
1798, remarks that. The principle lande upon a rock of reaſon, and 
« will therefore ſtand for ever — that the great body of the people ſhould 
actually ele@ their public ſervants : nk therefore it was that the great 
power of controul by our excellent conſtitution was always lodged in 
« the hands of the people.” — Such, then, is the ineſtimable, the un- 
ſpeakable value of xzyFRESENTATION; and ſo true is it, that © The 
* annmalexerciſe of elective power under the Saxon government, was 
* the quinteſſence, the life and ſoul of the conſtitution l 5 
The bold features and the ruddy countenance of freedom, I now truſt, 
are completely diſcernible in the original genuine Engliſh conſtitution; 
| before it ſickened under the effects of that Norman poiſon, of which it 
unfortunately took ſo large a doſe. From ſo complete and well con- 
«© certed a fcheme of ſervility, it has been the work of generations for 
our anceſtors, to redeem themſelves and their poſterity into that ſla e 
of liberty which we now enjoy.” This is the obſervation of Black- 
* Stexcart's, Hiftorical Difertation concerning. the Antiquity" of the Emglih Conflitution, 
Ruit ad p.135, 152, 140: | | 
Þ Comm, W. 417, * || Seep. 22. 154. I. 347, \F Seep. 2. | 
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fore ; * but he rather contents himſelf with making the molt of what 
has already been recovered, than exerts himſelf to point out what mare 
remains to be done, or undone, ere our liberties can be ſecure. 

If in conſequence of this mixture of Norman tyranny with Saxon 
freedom, and of our being without a written conſtitution, difhculties 
ariſe, how are we to proceed in our inquiries? I know no wa but by 
defining what our conſtitution #5, and this, to the belt of my a ity, I 
have done; by laying it down that © Our conſtitution conbits of certain 
© immemerial + points of national agreement, and thoſe principles on which 
the ſecurity of our natural liberties depends.“ If any one ſhall amend 
this definition he ſhall receive my thanks, I muſt not indeed flatter my- i 
ſeif that my poſitions will always be acquieſced in; for we ſcarcely ever F 4. 
hear any principle laid down in parliament, as conſtitutional, that is not 1 
either flatly denied, or ſtoutly controverted. The inconveniences of 
wanting a written conſtitution are many, great, an] obvious: the worſt 
of them is, the inſidious undermining of the conſtitution under favour of 
the darkneſs of a general ignorance. But, methinks, I hear it aſked, 
how do I prove my aſſertidn, that The moſt conſpicuous of our points 
« of national agreement, is that by which our legiſlature took the form 
« of King, Lords, and Commons ?* (p. 13.) ſince it will now be ob- 
jected, that the memorials reſpecting the origin of the Houſe of Lords, 
ſhew its introduction into the legiſlature to have been the very reverſe of 
an act of national agreement.” Conſcious indeed that to this queſtion-L 
can only make a lame anſwer, I believe it is better to make none at all: 
But although my facts ſhould ſlip through my ers, | muſt ſtili hold faſt 
my definition, until it be proved erroneous. The Houſe of Lords, I 
doubt not, in a poſleffion of above ſeven hundred years continuance, and 
| in being a component part of a legiſlature which has been the admira- 
| tion of philoſophers, and an object of warm attachment to the nation. 
| wilt think its title ſufficiently ſecure. I ſincerely wiſh that that houſe, and 
| all its members, may prove to us that hereditary nobles are the guardians. 
of a nation's liberties, and a bleſſing to a people; and as this. is:doubtleſs, 
in their power to do, ſo we may conclude that, by doing it, they would 
better fortify themſelves againſt the propogandiſts of Equality, than. by. 
, all the projects a Burke could conceive, or a Pitt could execute. 

To the lawleſs invaſion of the peoples election rights by the Norman 

, . . . . . . 
2 we have ſtill to add the unconſtitutional, incroachments by which 
1 they were deprived of the choice of their ue on whoſe uprightueſa 
1 ſo much depends the purity of their juries ; and of the conſervators of the, 
e peace, whole buſineſs 1t was to preſerve the public tranquillity; ſucceſ- 
" lively taken from them in bad times: the election of the former was loſt 
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f in the gth year of the deſpicable. Edward II.; and of the latter, at the 
6 cloſe of his 1nglarious reign, FREE. 8 
A Speaking of this prince, Rapin ſays, His weakneſs and incapacity- 
«« drew on him the contempt of his ſubjects, which was. ſoon. changed 
. « into hatred, when he was ſeen to ſacrifice all to his paſſions.” The 
hy occaſion of taking from the people the election of conſerwators does not 
15 recommend the act. When . Iſabel, the wife of Edward II. had 
5 *«-contrived to depoſe her huſband by a forced reſignation of the crown. 
x and had ſet up his ſon Edzvard III. in his place; this,” ſays Blackſtore, 
_ being a thing then without example in England, it was feated y ould 
A * Com, IV. 420. 
+ Inmenerial, beeauſe it is confeTed we have no written conſtitution; and becmiſea 
ny 


eonftitation Cannot be made by /utxre; for that were for the deſcendaut io beget the. pro- 
geaiuvr, 7 
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* hurried about from caſtle to caſtle ; till at laſt 


«ce 


ParT III. 
« much alarm the people; eſpecially as the old king was living, though 


e met with an un- 
timely death. To prevent therefore any riſings, or other diſturbance 
of the peace, the new king * ſent writs to all the ſheriffs in England, 
the form of which is preſerved by Thema, Walfingham, giving a 
plauſible account of the manner of his obtaining the crown ; to wit, 
that it, was done zp/ins patris beneplacito: and, withal, commanding 
each ſheriff that the peace be kept throughout his bailwick, on pain 
and peril of diſinheritance and loſs of life and limb. And in a few 
weeks after the date of theſe writs, it was ordained in parliament, that 
for the better maintaining and keeping of the peace in every county, 

ood men and lawful, which were no maintainers of evil, or barretors 


in the country, ſhould be afigned to keep the peace. And in this 
% manner, and upon this occaſion, was the election of the conſervators 


«c 


of the peace taken from the people and given to the king.” + 
When we look back to the Saxon period, we ſee the refreſhing ſtream 


of REPRESENTATION - the life-blood of the conſtitution — flowing co- 
piouſly through every vein of the community; its waſte ſupplied, and 


its circulation inv go 
_ tyrant Norman, and, * an inſidious manceuvre, wreſts from the people 
the choice of a body o 


rated, by annual election. Then, firſt comes the 


magiſtrates and judges, who preſided in all their 


trithing and county courts, and were alſo their military leaders through- 


ww 5 kingdom; and of whom the whole national legiſlature was com- 
poſed. 


Aſter a lapſe of two hundred ſtormy years, during which the Saxon 


laws, ſo dear to the Engliſh 
inſtruments, been repeatedly and ſolemnly ratified and confirmed by the 
Princes on the throne ; while for the mo 
acted as if neither the laws of man or of 
brutal minds, we have, for the firſt time, clear hiſtorical evidence of the 
people recovering a repreſentation in parliament ; they and their repre- 


ople, had, in charters and other formal 


art, they, at the ſame time, 
od had any influence on their 


ſentatives being then firſt diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of commons ; 
whereas, had the laws and cules of their forefathers ”” been in reality 
reſtored, according to the charters and royal declarations ſo often made to 
that effect, the people, as under their Saxon kings, mult regularly and 
annually have elected the awhole of the legiſlature; and in ſuch a legiſlature, 
as well as in the numerous magiſtrates and judges of their own choice, 
muſt have found ee from the odious tyranny that had been exer- 
a 


ciſed during the 


r greater part of that interval. 
Even the Conqueror himſelf, in the very firſt year of his reign, “con- 


« firmed, by a public ediR, the people's privileges, and all the promiſes he 


had made in that reſpect.“ 1 An 
Litchfield, that he © hag conſented, in his fourth year, on the prayer of the 
„ community of Engliſh, to reſtore to them the laws and cuſtoms of their 
«« forefathers ; for the aſcertaining of which, a very extraordinary parli- 
« ament was ſummoned ; ” and the 13th article of his charter, preſerved 
in the Archionomia of Lambard, is in theſe words : Firmantur leges Ed- 
% wardi Regis. 
«« leges Edwardi Regis in omnibus rebus, adauctis iis, quas conftituimus 
« ad utilitatem Anglorum.” || . 


6c 


Rain J. 406. 


we have ſeen from the Chronicon of 


oc quoque præcipimus ut omnes habeant & teneant 
His ſon Henry I. „ aboliſhed the curfew. He alſo confirmed divers 


* Then only fifteen years of age, and “ under the direction of a paſſionate mother, and a 
young unexperienced m niſter, more preſumptuous and leſs able the Spegeers,”? 


+ Com, J. 350, f Rapinl, 168, 290, || Ratin, I, a82, 
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zuileges enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and renounced all thoſe unjuſt, 
Tour ed by the two late os, wo William J. and 11.* 1% 54 
«« to gain entirely the affections of the Engliſh, revived the antient Saxon 
« laws;” + and Henry II. „ called a parliament at Walling ford, when he 
« cauſed the Barons to take the oath, &c. - Before the aſſembly broke 
„ up, the king conſented that the laws of Edward ſbauld be in ferce, and 

of his own accord confirmed the charter of Zexry 1. his grandfa- 
& ther.“ : 4 ; 

The Ma na Charta of Jeb» makes not indeed any expreſs mention of 
the Saxon laws, but was intended to redreſs a variety of grievances which 
had been experienced in conſequence of thoſe laws having been diſre- 

arded : although it is obvious enough that the 4arous chiefly conſi- 
gere themſelves ; 3 for had a redreſs of the nation's gieateſt grievance 
been their object, the charter ought to have aboliſhed their own hereditary 
titles and power, and reſtored to the people all the elections they exerciſed 
with ſo much benefit to themſelves under the Saxen Jaws. But, in truth, 
without laying a ſtreſs on that important poivt, this celebrated tranſaction, 
like the“ glorious revolution” of 16838, is as remarkable for what was 
omitted, as for what was performed. 


In both $aſes we ſee a puerile enumeration of particular oppreſlions, | 


which were intended thenceforth to ceaſe z and a total omiſſon of thoſe 
proviſions, by which alone their return, or ſomething as bad, could be 
effectually provided againſt. In both caſes we ſce it wholly forgotten, 
that our Saxon anceſtors preſerved a knowledge of, and attachment to, 
the Engliſh conſtitution, by a perpetual exerciſe of their rights, and parti- 
cularly that paramount right of annually electing their repreſentatives. 
Henry III. after a turbulent reign of forty-eight years, became, with 


his ſon, (afterwards Edward J.,) a priſoner of war to the confederated- 


barons under the lead of the Earl of Leiteſter. In this conjuncture, theſe 
barons, projecting a new. plan of government that ſhould put into the 
hands of their own body a check upon the regal authority, were deſirous 
to ſanction this new plan by the authority of a parliament ; but, firſt, 
having in view to exclude from the ſame, thoſe barons who were not of 
their confederacy, which upon conſideration was liable to ſtrong objec- 
tions; and then, „ coyriving how to make this aſſembly more general, 
and give it a better air of authority, they cauſed the impriſoned kin 


to ſign the neceſlary writs, and a parliament was called, in which the” 


commons were repreſented by four knights choſen in each county. || 

And in order to underſtand' how theſe popular repreſentations were to 
balance againſt the adverſe, or as Leiceiter would of courſe call them, 
the diſaffected barons, we muſt recolle& that they were to fit in the ſame 
aſſembly ; for it was not till, the reign of Edward III. that parliament 
was divided into two houſes. - = | gt 58 

Thus, then, after loſing the election of the whole Saxon wittenagemote, 
and being totally diveſted of political liberty for the {pace of two hun- 
dred years, the people at length recovered the choice of ha a Norman 
Parliament ! F And now, for the firſt time it was, that the legiſlature 


* Rafiin, I. 168, 1 0 + Rajin, I. 201, 223. 
Art. 70. „ And whereas, for the honour of Gol, and the amendment of our kiag- 
« dom, and for quieting re diſcord that has ariſen betwren us and our barons, we have 
„granted all the things aforeſaid ; willing to render tem firm and la%ing, we do give 


and grant our ſubjects the following ſecurity ; viz. that the barons may chuſe five and 
« twenty barons, &c.“ 


| Rapin, I. 339. | 

Dr. Stewart, indeed, in his Hiflorical Diſſertation, print d in 1770, gives us expect - 

ations of aacther work, exhibiting © @ connefed vic u of jeveral diflinct arguments, Wiich 
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conſiſted of king, hereditary lords, and elected commons; whereas, for 
the two preceding centuries, it had been a mere compound of monarch 
and ariftrocracy; but,” prior to William's diflaſtrous invaſion of bo 

bur country and our conſtitution, it was compoſed of 1 repre- 
ſentatives only, with the king as preſident of the affembly ; then deno- 
minated the wittena-gemote, or aſſembly of the avi/e men. And it will 
puzzle any one to 'contrive how to get together in a legiſlature the wiſe 
men of a nation, by any other means than by true N election, on 
= part of thoſe who have every intereſt in chuſing the wiſeſt and the 


* 


And this legiſlature being in fact an aſſembly of the judges of all Eng- 
land, who in the ſeveral counties and trithings had been ſeleQed for thee 
Experience, their wiſdom, and virtue, to preſide in their courts, conſti- 
tuted, for that reaſon, not only a legiſlature, but a court of juſtice of ſu- 
preme authority over all the other courts, for correcting their judgments 
on appeal. 1 | r oay i} 

Doer Stuart, t ſpeaking of this court, appears to fall into ſome errors, 
Although he ſeems to admit that it was compoſed of the people's re- 
«« preſentatives,” he ſays that,“ in the abſence of the king, the 1 8 

* Jufticiary watched over their deliberations.” And in attempting td re- 
concile the expreſſion, which he admits is Norman, he conſiders it as ſyno- 
nimous or equivalent to that of rorivus Anglia aldermannus of the Saxons, 
And, ſtill ſpeaking of the Saxon evi/tenagemere, he alſo ſays, . Four courts 

* aroſe from its ruins, and manage, at this day, the buſineſs it compre- 
% hended; the king's-bench, the chancery, the common-pleas, and the 
«* exchequer. Tho Houſe of Peers became alſo, on its abolition, the ſu- 
«« preme court of appeal.” | w 

n both facts and dates he appears to be incorrect. We have alr 

ſeen the repreſentative legiſlature of the Saxons converted into a heredi- 
tary ariſtrocracy by the el of the Norman kings, who alſo tra [ferred 
its judicial functions to the court he ereRed in his own palace, called the 
ab regis. Of this court, he made the ariſtrocracy he had created, here- 
ditary members; his miniſters of ſtate, members 2x eie, and his pr 
miniſter preſided under the title of % jufticiar, having Norman Iay- 
vers, as inferior juſticiars or juſtices, to afſiſf him; t Bar ſuch 'a chief 

Jufticiar was radically and effentially different from the aldermagnus of 
the Saxons, amongſt re apiſtrate was elelve. 

Theſe, then, an hereditary ariſtrocracy, and an arbitrary ſapreme 
cout of juſtice, are what aroſe out of the ruins of the Saxon afenth of 


ae men. : 
We he aula regis, in progels of time, was 
ſomewhat curbed by magna charta ; but it was not till the reign of the 


The abominable tyranny of the aula regi. 


prove a regret neg of the commons before the 4gth of Herry III. Has ſuch a work been 
liſhed? It is tatural to ſuppoſe that words and forme might be made uſe of. inder the 
orman princes, Which ſhould affect to conſider their packed parliament in the fame light 
as the wittena-gemote had been conſidered, that is, the common-councll of the whale king- 
dom, and as repreſenting al the freofle ; for it has in all ages been the policy of deſpotiſin, 
after robbing a people of freedom, to amuſe them with words and with names. But that th.e 
commons really ſet in any parliament trom the time of the conquelt to this period, I think, 
upon the whole, is improbable. . 
* Dropping the particular words to which by habit we attach ideas of hereditary nobility, 
and ufing then ſynwvimes, we thall find thoſe repreſentatives, tiled earls ad barons, to be 
eldermen and freeholders; for theſe latter were antiently called Len. Sce Blackſione 5) 
Cem. I. 399, III. 33. 9 
+ Hifterica! Diſſertation on Antiquity of Englifk Canftitution, 243 · 
2 Blackſfione't COME (47165, III. 37, ; - 
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Engliſh Jaſtlaian, Edward I. above two hundred ) after the rui 


the awitteragemote, that the aula regis was 1 aboliſhed, and the four 
courts, mentioned by Dr. Stuart, were, erefted. And then it, was tha 
the greater barons of parliament,” or hereditary nobles, firſt engr 


to themſelyes the whole power of appeal, as the ſupreme court of judi- 


= 


cature 3 as it is held and exerciſed to this dax. 8 
And now, remembering once more we have never had a Written con- 
Pitution ; and have, as | conceive, no means of knowing what our con- 
ſtitution i, except by aſcertaining what are immemoria] points of nation 
apreement, and thoſe pRINCITIGESs on which the Tecurity of our natura 
rights depends ; and keeping alſo in mind, that © no precedent can fan 
« tify, no length of time can conficm doctrines ſubverſiye of liberty and 1. 
property; * it is for the intelligent reader to reflect on the three pe- 
above- mentioned; as it is for thoſe who belong to the peerage to 
aflert with becoming modeſty, and to exerciſe with the moſt patriotic in- 
tegrity, 'the rights of hereditary judges and hereditary legiſlators of the 
land; not forgetting that our great and venerable commentator conſide 
them, as “ bound upon their conſcience and honour, to be led in 2 
4% /aws of their country.” + e 4 
la recommending it to an * — nobility to pay due attention to the 
' advice of this great man, and likewiſe to verify what has been ſo finely 
written by eminent pens, on a body of —_— nobility being a bul- 
wark to the liberty and property of a nation, by balancing between king 
and people, I believe I tender them the beſt counſel that can be girea- 
them in theſe times: and although, when I contemplate the profound 
ſciences of law and of civil government, and thoſe ſecurities, of human 
freedom which nature ſo ſtrongly dictates, I muſt neceſſarily have my 
doubts, touching the propriety. of hereditary judges and hereditary legutla- 
tors, (nor does Mr, Burke remove theſe doubts when he talks of infants 
being © ſwaddled, and rocked, and dandled into legiſlators.“) Yet, 
influenced in ſome degree by the antiquity of the practice, but infinitely 
more by an anxious wiſh for public tranquillity, I ſincerely hope the peer- 
age of England will at length wiſely provide for their own permanency 
in our eſtabliſhment, by heartily promoting ſuch a reform, as ſhall reſtore 
to the people one branch at leaſt of the legiſlature as a genuine repreſen- 
tative: For, if this be not effected, what can be expected, but the worſt 
calamities, and their natural conſequences, convulſions and changes: 
What an idea muſt we form of the ineſtimable, value of our Engliſh 
conſtitution. as eſtablithed before the hateful dominion of the Normans, 
when we ſee it gradually conquering the conquerors of the. nation ; and 
when, after the revolution of ſeven centuries, and after the labours of a 
Coke and a Blacifone, of a Locke and a Franklin, we (till find it a ſtand- 
ard of political excellence, and a model of philoſophic imitation ? Fra», 
med on the ſimplicity of nature, it is intrinſically wiſe ; and ſo long as 
human nature ſhall have an exiſtence ;—ſo long as man ſhall have an 
** Intereſt in the juſt and due exerciſe” of magiſtracy; and ſo long as po- 
litical liberty ſhall r depend on REPRESENTATION - ſo long: 
ſhall this grand principle of our conſtitution immoveably . ſtand on a 
rock of reaſon!” „Nel 1 
Prior to, the Norman invaſion, we have ſeen that conſtitution give the 
people every thing; — the whole magiſtracy, the whole judicature, the. 
whole legiſlature — all were of their own election; and, finally, for ſeal- 
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220 / PART III. 
vg to them their ineſtimable liberties, they poſſeſſed the undivided power 
of choohiag the whole body of military commanders, they themſelves 
conſtituciug the armed power of their ſeveral counties; ſo that for every 
pur>oſe of internal peace or of external ſafety, their king had every where 
ample means in his hands, without being himſelf formidable to their li- 
berties or an object of their jealouſy ls RA e © PAP} 
If the Saxon ſyſtem were not r of freedom to the people, 

but of power to the prince, it may be aſked, how William with a hand- 
ful of Normans beEame maſte of England ? —I anſwer ; by the death of 
Harold the throne was become vacant ; the Engliſh were accuſtomed, 
even fince relationſhip had much ſtrengthened a claim to the crown, to 
uſe much of their own dilcretion in diſpoſing of it; the clergy, “not 
„thinking proper to expoſe their lands and repoſe to the chance of war, 
Wopenly rejected the advice of Morcar and Edæey to place Edgar Athe- 
* ling on the throne, and caballed among the people in order to hinder 
© his election.“ In ſhort, by the influence of the (clergy, the Lon- 
% doners offer Vl am the crown, which, with due reluctance and the 
« cuſtomary promiſe an4 oaths, he graciouſly accepts.” As ſoon as it is 
known that he has been crowned in London, all the reſt of England ſub- 
mits to the new ſovereign, as a matter of choice: but ſuch was their 
anqueſtionahle ability to have reſiſted, that Rapin, after ſome obſerva- 
tions to that effect, ſays, “ moſt certainly, the more this enterpriſe, with 
* all its conſequences, are conſidered, the more extraordinary and almoſt 
« ſupernatural it appears.“ No words can more ſtrongly expreſs the 
power of England to have deſtrcyed Hill;am and his Normans, if ſhe had 
thought fit tu have exerted to that end the energies of her ſyſtem of go- 
veri.nent. | | 

© But after all, it muſt be confeſſed the Engliſh'of that day, like thoſe of 
later times, were extremely remiſs in guarding their conſtitution. With 
fo ſuſpicious a pretender to the throne” as this foreigner, they ought not 
even to have treated. The diſpoſition he had betrayed; in aſſerting his 
ri liculous claim by the ſword, ought to have marked him to them as an 
unprincip.ed brute, unfit to reign where there were laws and free men. 
They, however, were a generous, frank, and anſuſpicious race; he was 
a cr:fty ſtatesman: they, acting with the improvidence which but too 
ſtrongly characterizes every human community, failsd to ſet a tight'vatue? 
on the beſt inſtitutions until they were torn from them; he, a deſigning, 
vigilant, perſevering ſcoundrel, uſed indifferently fair means or foul, 

romiſes or oaths; fraud or force, to eſtabliſh; on the ruins of thoſe in- 
titutions, an odious deſportiſm. © PII eee 

And as it is very certain the military energies of England were not 

called forth on this memorable occaſion; ſo the ſyſtem itſelf, until cor- 
rupted by this very tyrant, had in it every excellence the beſt principles 
could beltow ; and from age to age wanted nothing to give it perfection, 

ut a mere application of the improvement in arms which from time to 
time came tato uſe, * And it is never to be forgotten, that the very reaſon 
why'this fyſtem is, of all military ſyſtems, the molt powerful, is, beeauſe 
civil liberty is its very ſoul, and that its ſtrength is neceſſarily co-exten- 
ſive witli fociety itſelf, 2 "fs 

Of this beautiful and beneficent ſytem of military force and cd il free- 
dom, what do we ſtill recognize? Of its all-pervading, all- protectin 
repreſentation, how much now remains? Of its numerous gradations of 
delegated annual power, of its extended ſcale of elections, how much do 
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the people retain ? The ſum is ſoon reckoned.— Th RETAIN THE | 


UNDISPUTED ELECTION OF CORONERS, TO TAKE I1NQUESTS ON 
DEAD BODIES; AND A SHARE IN THAT OF CHURCH WARDENS, ® 
As to petty conſtables, overſeers of the poor, and of the highways, theſe 
are all appointed by his majeſty's juſtices of the peace ; and the parochial 
aſſeſſors, by the commiſſioners of taxes. | | p 
On the fubjets of electing members of parliament, nothing need be 
added to what has alreadv been ſaid in this Appeal; for if it be true, as 
ſome affirm, that out of 558 ſeats, 424 of them are at the. diſpoſal of 
perſons in an oppoſite intereſt to that of the people, their preſent parlia- 
mentary repreſentation muſt be like a negative algebraic quantity; or 1 
than nothing.” While it is poſſible for ſuch an idea in any-ſhape to go 
abroad; while there muſt of neceſſity be a very broad foundation of fag, 
befofe even exaggeration could invent ſuch an aſſertion; there can be no 
need to argue in — of reform; for its neceſſity muſt be as apparent, 
as that the preſence of the ſun gives light, and his abſence produces 
darkneſs. | 10 3 5 
Boroughs made private property are ſeats in parliament made hereditary. 
To what does this lead? Do we want a return of that deſpotiſm Black- 
fone ſo eloquently deſcribes? Muſt we not ſhudder at a new * ſcheme of 
ſervility ſo complete and fo" well concerted,” that it ſhall require © the 
work of generations” — the labour of a thouſand anxious years — for our 
deſcendants to redeem themſelves and their poſterity,” into a condi- 
tion of tolerable eaſe? — Hath it not been enough, that, by having its 
eleive transformed into an hereditary legiſlature, England hath once 
„ gyoaned under as abſolute a flayery, as was in the power of a warlike, 
« an ambitious, and a politie prince to create? ”” And having now, in- 


ſtead of an entire legillarite,” ammally elected, as in antient times, only 


the choice once in ſeven years of one-fourth part of haf a parkament, + 
mall that moiety of a parliament again be made completely bereditary to 
our deſtruction ? And is it one of the preſent miniſter's claims to national 
confidence, that by his unbounded creation of peers, he has transferred to 
the Houſe of Lords, a power over more feats in the Houſe of Commons, 
than were ſo transferred by all his predeceſſors put together? 

That thoſe who have à direct iatereſt in ſuch an object of ambition, 
ſhould play off alt their fłints and ſtratagems to miſlead a nation they aim 
to enſlave,— and ſhould unceafingly vilify democracy and all who honeſtly 
defend it, is not ſurprizing: neither is it any matter of wonder that, in 
order to defend corruption and ftve off reform, they ſhould reſort to the 
hackneyed generalſhip of making a diverſion, by raiſing an alarm and an 
outcry about danger to royalty and nobility, although not an atom of all 
thoſe privileges and powers which they claim under the conſtitution have 
been violated by the people, or ſo much as touched, or attempted : theſe 
things, I ſay, are no way ſurprizing ; bur ſurely it is a juſt cauſe of ſur- 
prize and aſtoniſh ent, that when it is matter not only, of clear hiſtory, 
but of notorious fact, chat the people have been ſtripped ſucceſſively of 
almoſt every ftired of their liberties, and that the crown and the no- 
bles have divided the ſpoil ; t when this, I fay, is hiſtory and fact, ſurely 
it is aſtoniſhing, that thoſe who ſtand at. the head of the two diviſions of 


*# They are ſometimes appointed by the pariſh, and ſometimes by the miniſter. Blacks 
fone's Com. 1. 304. | bn | 


'+ By half 'a fer is here meant, one of the two houſes. N 
3 When we ſee how completely identified with the ariſtocracy is every borough- holding 


eommoner, even before his hereditary pat: hays raiſed him to the peerage, it mult here 
db wnneceBry is tention a Mrd AS n 
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the Engliſh Democracy —- THE LAN DKD GENTLEMEN AND, THE MER- 
cHanTs —ſhonld become the dupes of an artiſice ſo ſhallow, and the 
deluded accomplices of their country's ruin! _ ; Tt 
Shallow cavillers may afk, what is the uſe of appealing to a period of 
our hiſtory anterior to the preſent form of our legiflatyre? And the over- 
oficious advocates of all things as they are, may inſinuate that ſuch: ap- 
peals ſavour too mach of hoſtility to a Houſe of Lords, The honeſt and 
intelligent reader, who with the writer of theſe pages ſeeks only truth, 
will I traſt think otherwiſe; and will likewiſe ſee the neceſſity of tracing 
upwards that conſtitution, which is the object of our inquiry. Where, 
then, are we to-ſtop? If we ſtop. on this fide of the period called the 
conqueſt, we may as well ſearch for the origin of our conſtitution. in T- 
fey or, Morocco. If our conſtitution and common law have the ſame ori- 
Nan and are co-eval, we muſt ſearch for the former where Biackflone 
earched for the latter. 1 . . | 
As that great writer obſerved of: Magna Charta, that it“ only pruned 
* the hixuriznces of the feodal ſyſtem; ”” * ſo we may obſerve, that the 
re wo] i only curbed the exttavagances of prerogative : they neither of 
them altered the conſtitution. No inquirer into either the common law or 
conſtitution of England can poſſibly find a reſting place for a moment un- 
til he arrive at the ſound and wholeſome ſource of both, the laws and 
cuſtoms of our anceſtors“ the Saxoftts, It is to this ſource we muſt with 
Blaciene aſcend, if we would taſte the pute waters of freedom, or would 
diſcover the original ſtorehouſe of — which the ſecurity 
F our natural rights depends.” PINE 8 , 
And where is ſuch a ſtorehouſe in the firſt-inſtance to be found, but in 
the book called the Laws of Edward th Confeſſor? but which had be- 
fore been digeſted by his grandfather Fagar, from the original collection 
and compilation of Alfred. When that king, ſays Blackſtone, ** ſuc- 
<* ceeded-to the monarchy of England, whereof his grandfather Egbert 
was the founder, his mighty genius prompted him to undertake'a moſt 
% great and neceſſary work, which he is ſaid to have executed in as maſ- 
« terly a manner; no leſs than to new model the conſtitution; to re- 
«© build it on a- plan that ſhould endure for ages; and, out of its old diſ- 
* cofdant materials, Which were heaped upon each other in a vaſt and 
rude irregularity, to ſorm one uniform and well! eontpated whole. 
This he effected, by reducing the whole kingdom under one regular 
% and gradual ſubordination of government, wherein each man was an- 
«« ſwerable to his immediate ſuperior for his o¼n conduct and that of his 
immediate neighhours: for to him we owe that mdfter-prece o Judicial 
te p#ity,- the ſubdiviſion of Erglatd- into tithings and hundreds, if not 
into counties; all under the influence and adminiſtration of one ſu · 
* pre me magiſtrate; the King ; in whom, as in a reſervoir, all the exe - 
« cutive authority of the law was lodged;- and from whom juſtice was- 
, diſperſed to every part of the nation by, diſtin, yet communicating, 
„ dutts and channels: which wiſe inſtitution has been preſerved for near 
a thouland years unchangrd, from Alfred's to the preſem times He, 


* 0 . | ries, IV. 438. 3 * 4 bs. > BY * +> add way adot 5, 144 

＋ The extreme inequality of the counties, fo ſtrong a cantraſt to the dther parts of the 
ſyſtem, and  inconfiftent with this great legiſlator's ideas of order and diſtriburion, appear 
70 ford otir afcribing” the formation of e eoitrities"to Mid. Nebel they were the, 
accidental diviſions of the country under the heptarchy, derived originally” from hd exp. 
fion ef larger 0” ſmaller tribes it" hr af the Brand F and one Himilar cauſes. 
nut what'is become vfche 
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like another 7 heodeftas, collected the various cuſtoms that he ſound diſ- 
0 ſed in the kingdom, and reduced and digeſted them into one uni- 
6s — ſyſtem or code of laws, in his dom bec, or liber judicialis. This 
„ he compiled for the uſe of the court- baron, hundred, and county 
« court, the court leet, and ſheriff's tourn ; tribunals which he efta- 
„ bliſhed, for the trial of all cauſes, civil and criminal, in the very dif- 
«« tricts where the complaint araſe: all of them ſubject, however, to be in- 
„ ſpeed, controuled, and kept within the bounds of the univerſal or 


« common law, by the king's own courts ; which were then itinerant, | 


<< being kept in the king's palace, and removing with his houſehgld in 
« thoſe royal progreſſes, which he cexpizually made from one end of the 
„ kingdom to the other.” » | 

If, then, there be any one ara in our hiſtory eminently entitled to a 
preference over all other zras, for aſcertaining our conſtitution, jt ſhoulg 
appear to be the reign of Edward the Confeſſor ; ſince it ſeems certain his 

of laws contained all that had been previouſly digeſted by Edgar, 
and originally collected and compiled by the great Alfred; of whom it 
was not only the god-like wiſh, © that the Eng/i ſhould for ever remain 
Das free as their own thoughts,” but it was the conſtant employment of 
Ins ſublime genius, and the unceaſing labour of his indefatigable life, to 
ſecure to them this happy condition. | 

And certain it is, that, ſo far as laws cauld correct and counteratt 
manners, theſe written Saxon laws, and the inſtitutions with which they 
were accompanied in regular annual practice, were all-ſufficient, for in 
them are found, in the highoſt perfe@on, thoſe eſſentials in government 
on which political liberty depends, — thoſe very cauſes of Which alone it 
can eyer be the eſtect, — complete LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATION. 
and ARMS-BEARING, ſecuted to the community as a common right. 
Nothing was wanting to as full a happineſs as it was poſſible for a nation 
Ki attain, but an improvement in learning and in manners; for giving 
the people a turn to commerce, civility, literature and the arts; for in- 
grofting into their minds a ſolid knowledge of their ſyſtem of govern- 
ment and its ſuperior excellence, and for weauiug them from the barbar- 
rous habits of war. 

In the natural progreſs of ſuch a career, on ſuch admirable foundations, 
had not the Norman tyranny deprayed the nation and poiſoned its law ia 
the very fountains, what improvements might not have been expected in 
the compaſs of thoſe two hundred years which ſuccceded to the reign of 
the Coufeſſor! What ſolidity Within that period thoſe foundations mutt: 
have acquired! and at its cloſe, what a glorious ſuperſtructure of pure 
Saxon juriſprudence our © Englih Juſtinian” might have raiſed ! — And. 
thence how pure and unadulterated would probably have flowed the ftreams 

d 2 ' 4 41. 4 
of inquiry, our „ mis-led b ivg bis eye h on the ce 
of ihe 3. and AI renn — 8 
himſelf what 75 the IT is lamentably deficient. 

* Com. IV. 4rr., Was this itinerant Court a fort of committee of the wittena-gemete ? 
As the author, who is remarkable for the care with which he refers to his authorities, is here 
hlent on them, I ſuſpect this account to be rather erroneous ; eſpecially as he bas ellewlere 
faid, hy the Saxon cunGitution there was only one ſuperior court of juitice in the kingdom : 
aud that had cognizance both of civil and ſpiritual cauſes ; viz. the wittena-gemote, or ge- 
* nal council, for palianient] which aflembled annually or oſtener, wherever ine wing 
* kept his Eafer, Chriftmai, or Whitſuntide, as weil to do private juſtice. as to conſult 
upon public bufineſs.”* Sce III. 37. This agrees with vur early biftorians fred in 
bis ci, progrefſes diligently inguired we know into the admiulſtratiom of juſtice ; but 
molt probably, on ſuch. occaſions, only took an account of thufe cauſes which were at the te- 
8 ular ds 10 bs brought, belors the u, -t. 
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of legiſlation and juſtice down to our own times; inſtead of the bitter wa · 


ters of perverted law and oppreſſion, civil wars and revolutions ; neceſ- 


ſitating an abuſed people to ©* redeem themſelves and poſterity into a 


« ſtate of liberty” by perpetual contentions and painful degrees ; and 
to work out, by patriot, energies and patriot blood, * a gradual reſtora- 
« tion of that antient conſtitution, whereof. our Saxon forefathers had 
«© been unjuſtly deprived, partly by the policy, and partly by the force, 
« of the Norman !”* bp. 

If any part of my inquiry may ſeem to weaken the title of the Lords 
to the hereditary powers of legiſlation and juriſprudence, I by no means 
intend to queſtion that title; not thinking it either neceſſary or wiſe, to 
contend for more than merely a ſubſtantial ſecurity to the liberties of the 

ople ; which ſubſtantial ſecurity, in my own opinion, they would have, 
in caſe the reforms already pointed out were honeſtly carried into effect. 
Provided the people ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the ſolid ſubſtance of 
their own rights, with the neceſſary proviſions for their permanency, I 
think it ought to be the counſel of every moral man, capable of forming 
a ſound judgment, not to diſturb eſtabliſhments of high antiquity, al- 
though oy gave to a few individuals ſomewhat more than by ſtrict right 
or perſonal merit they could juſtly claim: Nor do-I believe that any 
thing will ever induce the maſs of the people to attempt the abolition of 
ſuch eſtabliſhments, ſo long as experience ſhall not prove them incompa- 
tible with the liberty of a nation. a 


Couur r on TEXT II. | 
Hereditary Judges, who have conſumed their midnight oil, — not in 
thoſe ſeminaries of legal knowledge, the Inns of Court, but — at the 
Opera; and hereditary Legiſlatort, who have ftudied— not in their libra- 
ries, but —in their ſtables and dog-kennels; are inconſiſtencies ſo groſs 
as to bring reproach and ridicule on the Engliſh conſtitution ; which, 
however, we find is not in fact anſwerable for any thing ſo incongruous. 
It is on this occaſion curious to obſerve, of how little avail are parch- 
ment laws againſt the power of the ſword. Notwithſtanding William 
affected to claim the crown under the will of Edward the Confeſſor; and 
only to reſort to arms againſt Harold, whom he called an uſurper ; and 
to be the congueror of that king only, and not of the Engliſh people; 
and — we ſoon = ſee him meet in Wittena-gemote + the 
elected wiſe and learned men of the realm, and in conjunction with them 
confirm the laws of Edward, which was in fact to ratify the Engliſh confti- 
tution as declared in thoſe laws ; yet, how ſoon do we ſee him confiding 
in the power of the ſword, and in corrupting the great men, by convert- 
ing their electiwe into hereditary honours and power, tear up the whole 
conſtitution by the roots ! | 
Blackftone, in c. 33 of his 4th book, is very copious on the havoc made 
in the laws and cuſtoms of our anceſtors by this Norman invader ; and, in 
truth, it is to this bitter ſource we owe all the arbitrary maxims which 


* Blackſtone's Com. IV. 420. | 

+ It ſhould ſeem that to be elected a Baron or Prefident of a Trithing, a certain landed 
eſtate was a neceſſary qualification ; and to be choſen an E. or Heretech, with the preſi- 
dency of a county, an eftate itill larger was requiſite, “ The Earl, ſays Dr. Gilbert Stewart, 
in his Hiftorical Diſſertation on the Antiquity of the Engliſh Conflitution, 2d Edit. p. 236, 
« was elected trom among the number of the great, and was above the temptation of a bribe. 
And as nothing can be more prubabfe, than that the ſame perſons would often continue to be 


elected from year to year, ſo we not only get an idea of the Hittena*gemote conſiſting of 


treat men, but may eaſily hays been mi- led dae the notion of their having been horedig ary. - 
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2 
ever erept into our laws or government, and from which it is much to be 
queſtioned, whether they will ever be completely purged. The nation 
« at this period,” ſays the great commentator,* ** ſeems to have groaned 
« under as abſolute a ſlavery as was in the power of a warlike, an am- 
« bitious, and a politic prince to create. The conſcierces of men were 
« enſlaved by ſour eccleſiaſtics, f devoted to a foreign power, and un- 
« connected with the civil ſtate under which they lived; who now im- 
„ported from Rome, for the firſt time, the whole farrago of ſuperſtitious 
„ novelties, which had been engendered by the blindneſs and corruption 
* of the times, betweea the firſt million of Auguſtin the monk, and the 
% Norman conqueſt ; ſuch as tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, communion 
« in one kind, and the worſhip of ſaints and images; not forgetting the 
© univerſal ſupremacy and dogmatical infallibility of the holy ſee. The 
laws too, as well as the prayers, <vere adinini/tered in an unknown tongue. 
Ihe antient trial by jury gave way to the impious deciſion by battle, 
„The foreſt laws totally reſtrained all rural pleaſures and manly recrea- 
« tions. And in cities and towns the caſe was no better; all company 
being obliged to diſperſe, and fire and candle to be extinguithed, by 
eight at night, at the ſound of the melancholy curfeu. The ultimate 
« property of all lands, and a confiderable ſhare of the preſent profits, 
«« were veſted in the king, or by him granted out to his Norman fa- 
« vourites; who, by a gradual progreflion of ſlavery, were abſolute 
«« vaſlals to the crown, * as abſolute tyrants to the commons. Unheard- 
« of forfeitures, talliages, aids, and fines, were arbitrarily extracted 
«« from the pillaged landholders, in purſuance of the new :yſtem of te- 
* nure. And, to crown all, as a conſequence of the tenure by knight's- 
ſervice, the king had always ready at his command an army of fixt 


4 
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„ cating their eſtates, to attend him in time of invaſion, or to quell 
« any domeſtic inſurrection.“ 

Here it is very natural to obſerve, that whether our conſtitution be, or 
be not, that happy union of monarchy, ariſtocracy and democracy, for 
which it has been ſo much extolled, it muſt now oa the cleareſt evidence 
appear, that, in a moſt important point, it was not the effect of wiſe con- 
trivance, or free choice, on the part of the people; for it ſeems, that 
the original creation of the Houſe of Lords, ſo far from being c» imme- 
morial point of national agreement, was the ſole act of a tyrannical con- 


queror, for the very purpoſe of enſlaving the people; by giving perpetuity | 


to the a any of their military commanders, who at the ſame time were 
their judges and their /eg;/ators ; and who, until that period, had been 


annually elected by THE peOPLE. Thus, at one ſtroke, the ſavage Nor- 


man tore from the people the whole of their legiſlative repreſentation, 
and conſequently every atom of their political liberty. ay 


CoumenT on TexrT III. 


By theſe references to antient laws ftilL extant, we have a clear ſolution 
of an hiſtorical difficulty which has occaſioned much controverſy ; and a 
moſt ſatisfactory light is now thrown upon our conſtitution, By the 
wretched advocates of arbitrary power, it has beea moſt pertinaciouſſy 
contended, as if it made for their cauſe, that the C-mmsrs, in antient 
times, had no ſhare whatever in the government, nor any repreſentation 


* Com. IV. 418. | 
+ © Italian and Norman prelates imported by the king. . 415. 


thouſand knights or :2ilizes who were bound, upon pain of confits” * 
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in the legiſlature; and as, prior to the 49th of 77-zry III. no eleftion 
writs are to be found, although the Wittena-gemotes and Parliaments 
were allowed to have been held in earlier periods, it has been thence firſt 
taken for granted, and then maintained, that the Earls, Barons, Biſhops, 
Nobles, and great Men, of whom thoſe national councils are ſaid to 
have conſiſted, muſt have fat in their own right; eſpecially as the 4vrirz 
ſpeak only of Knizhts, Citizens, and Burgos, &c. 

But when, with Black/tzne, we remark that the conqueſt ** wrought as 
6 mY an alteration in our laws as it did in our antient line of kings“ = 
(which it wholly ſet aſide) ; inverting the very firſt principle of our go- 
vernment, by making the crown, inſtead of the people, the fountain of 
honour and of power; and even laying down that monſtrous maxun of 
7 * that all the lands of Exgland were derived from, and holden, 
«« mediately or immediately, of the crown; f we muſt not be ſurprized 
that when, at length, it was ſound convenient to reſtore to the people a 
legiſlative repreſentation, it ſhould be in the perfons of a new deſcription 
of men; becauſe the titles or deſcriptions of magiſtrates, which, in the 
Saxon times, the annual elections of the people had been uſed to confer, 
were now, as already explained, become hereditary; and hence it is we 
knd the people's repreſentatives in the Saxon Wittena-gemotes, and in 
the future parliaments, under titles or deſcriptions wholly different one 
from the other. Nor need we be ſurprized that the annual elections of 
our Saxon anceſtors fhould create © Lerds,” when we recolleQ that the 
citizens of Nord and the livery of Lenden, to this day, annually confer the 
title of Lerd“ on their reſpective Mayors ; the latter of whom for the 
year is alſo ſtiled Right Honourable,” 

In thoſe times, when the people themſelves were the fountain of ho- 
nour and power, and when by the law of the land they regularly — 
cceded to their annual elections on one certain day in the year, as a thing 
of courſe, and when the Wittena-gemote alſo aſſembled at cf flated 
times, f it is in the higheſt degree improbable, nor can I believe, that any 
writs at all were in uſe, becauſe they were unneceflary. And it is tor 
of remark, that the crown by thus artfully, but unconſtitutionally an 
illegally, aſſuming it as its prerogative, to call parliaments at its own 
diſcretion and by its <urirs, got 5 of their ſuperintending eye again as 
ſoon as the immediate buſineſs for which they were aſſembled was dif- 
patched: and we accordingly find two, three, and even four new parlia- 
ments thus called in one year. It was not ſo with parliaments prior to 
the Norman deſpotiſm — the Saxon Hittera-gemote; — which, like all the 
other magiſtracies of our ſree anceſtors, was wiſely permanent for a whole 
year ; having its ordinary fittings on a certainty, whereby it had the 
means, not only of performing its regular duties of legitlation and jud1- 
cature, but of preventing or controuling the abuſes of regal power; and 
having likewiſe its occaſional meetings on extraordinary occaſions. 

Having performed, with the fe: 2 of Nature, its revolution; and 
watched over the winter and the fummer, the ſeed-time and the harveſt; 
— within the compaſs of which periods an all-wiſe Deity provides fot 


all human wants—the Saxon parliament, like the year itſelf, expired, 
and was renewed by its creator, the people. 


* Com, IV. 414. + . 418. } Com I. 148. 
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SECTION XIII. 


IF this work have been read with attention, and with an honeſt mind, 
the writer flatters himſelf, it will not be thought by his reader a very 
difficult tak, to defend the cauſe of reform from any attack that can be 
made upon it. He has it now to defend from an aſſailant who, he doubts 
not, will be allowed the praiſe of much genius and more learning, as well 
as of ſome wit. He ſpeaks of the author of * The Purſuits of Literature, 
« a ſatirical Poem ;” à writer, whoſe ſtrictures, in {ome caſes, beſpeak 
at once the ſcholar and the gentleman ; ſo that he doubtleſs will acquire 
ſome reputation as a claſſic of erudition and taſte, although he has not 
been ſo careful of that reputation as he ought to have been. 3 


How our ſatiriſt ranks as a poet, I leave to the poets, and to the critics 


in poetry, to determine; but none I am ſure will deny him die merit of 
being an alarmi/t of the firt water; the very mantle of the prophet 
But appearing to have fallen on him, and thrown him into a paric 
fright. And it is, therefore, perſectly in charatter, that he calls in the 
aid of «© the poet of Par-opalls,” or „ the city of Paz, when he claims 
«« excuſe and indulgence for his expreſſions.” IV. cxi. * 

The word panic is derived, it ſeems, from Lieutenant-General Pan, 
originally a promoter of revolutions, and afterwards a ſtaunch friend to 
monarchy. He was the moſt notable aa of antiquity ; and had the 
faculty of ſhouting in the ears of a nation, in as great perfection as even 
Edmund Burke ; and thus it was he cauſed « og to ſeize ou min's 
«« fancies without any wifible cauſe.” By this ſtroke of generalſhip, he 
ſaved his general Bacchus, the antient god of wine, and his army, from 
being defeated by an enemy of infinite ſuperiority of force ; whereby 
that general was enabled to revolutionize India. When Pan was after- 


* « Look in Germany, in BelgiunfF in Italy, in Spain, in the iſles of the Eaſtern or of 
the Weſtern Archipelago ; caſt your view, broad and unreſtrained, from the dominions of 
the Porte to the banks of the Ohio or the Mitfiſipi, not a flate, not a fortreſs, not a work, 


ſhock and impulſe of revolutionary terror Abyſjus abyſſum irvocat / One drep has 
called upon another, the winds have blow" the ſignal of encounter, and the cataracts are 
roaring aud conflicting; or, in the reſounding language of the poet of Panopolis, 
„ EUVSp 040007 O17 jURYTIþL 554452 
% Bpovain vaguduTreo £5240 ger oerpior nw! 

I muſt claim excuſe and indulgence for ray expreſſiuus. My mind is either borne down 
or hurried away with the terrors of impending deſolation, and the overthrow or confuſion 
of fixed, regulated, eſtabliſhed government,“ (IV. 1.) AND ITS ROTTEN BOROUGHS, 
If I could conceive a being of lefs political ſignificance than myſelf, I would call even on 
« him for aſſiſtance. (IV. 112) 

Is this the language of a man to be looked up to, as a pilot in ſuch a ſtorm of action and 
opinion? — From a panic- ſtricken a/armi/?, wk « a mind borne down by terrors, or hurried 
® away” by prejudice or paſſion, what have we to expect, but that his extreme dread of the 
— — of violence ſhall “ hurry him away” into the Charybd#s of falſe principles? Or that 

en he flees in diſmay from the terrors of democracy, he will be caught in the whirlpool of 
borough corruption ? 

Pilots of another fort are now wanting: Men who can look upon oppoſite dangers, and 
upon this conflict in the elements of mind, with ſteadineſs and compuſure; and not without 
a directing knowledge in the ſigns of the times: mea who are not, through unmanly appre- 
henhons of one ſpecies of evil, to be terrified into any other; but who, with the chart of the 
conttitution before them, and confident of the cour-e to be ſteered, can in ſucceſſion, with 
equal firmneſs and ſatety, approach and paſs monarchy, ariſtucracy and democracy, corruption 
and reform, old principles and new, and every rock and every thoal, ſeen or hidden, which 
lies in the path of their political navigation; which rocks and ſhoals fo paſſed, become the 
very defences of the haven of liberty and happineſs, into which they ſhall have conducted 
the veilcl of the itate, 


Ggz 


not a fragment of nature or of art, not a cif, not a torrent, not a precipice, but has felt the 
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bi! | Wards created a peer of Heaven, he, by his happy talent at inſpiring 
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| terror, ſaved his brother gods and the monarchy, by“ frighting all the 
„ giants that made war upon Fupiter.” For thele facts, the lovers. of 
(Ke! plain hiſtorical Knowledge“ have nothing to do but to conſult Bailey's 
141 f Dictionary. FA . Et 0 
WWW 4 The foregoing explanation well accounts for an otherwiſe unaccounta- 
111009 ble prejudice, with which our ſatiriſt always ſpeaks of reform, — as if to 
f N reform were not neceſſarily a part of rectitude; and for a certain illibe- 
100 rality and acrimony whenever democracy, or any thing popular, comes in 
Wl his way, —as if demecracy were not the very vital part of the Engliſh 
_ Conſtitution, and as if the moment our government ſhould ceaſe to be 
| fopular, it muſt not degenerate into ſomething deſpotic and odious : and 
% from the infatuating influence of this Burkear mantle it is, that, when 


1106 political reform is the ſubjeR, both the eloquence of a Chatham, and che 
WEE clafſic acumen of 327 are thrown away upon him. 
10 On the ſubject of parliamentary reform, towards the condemnation of 


which our ſatiriſt has made many learned attempts, the writer of this 
Appeal inclines to think, we ſhall find as ſafe a guide in humble proſe 
as in high-ſoaring poetry; and that Engliſh common law, and Engliſh 
common ſenſe, will ſtand us in as good a ſtead, as Latin learning, or 
Greek philoſophy. Far be it from him to undervalue either learned ac- 
compliſhments or poetic genius; but as our poet happens to know no 
more of the true frame of the conſtitution than a certain ſtatuary did of the 
true make of a foe, the writer may be allowed to play the cobler critic, 
only juſt to ſhew when the learning is miſapplied, and the poetry out of 
its place, By ſuch trifling corrections, he cannot detrat from the fame 
of ſo great a writer; for, to the genius of ſculpture or of poetry, what 
is a ſoce or a conſlitution *== No marble ſtate feels the ſhoe pinch ; nor 
. do poetical numbers flow with leſs freedom or felicity, becauſe of the 
ſhackles in which political liberty is conſtrained to move. The pinchin 
of the ſhoe, and the galling of the ſhackle, are only uneaſy to fleſh — 
blood, I hat the ſame — * may have a taſte for poerical and none for 
political liberty, we ſeg remarkably inſtanced in our tatiriſt ; who, in his 
practice, afterts the former, while in his writings he treats the other with 
contempt, and even hatred, ** In the proviſions,“ ſays he, “ of that 
% moft important, and 7 2 Iceuld ſay perpetual act (paſſed in 1795) 
for preventing ſeditious aflemblies, &c. &c, * 
Even very moderate genius will inſure admirers to a ſatiriſt; and if he 
fall in with the intereſts of a ruling faction, the groſs prejudices and pride 
of its principal ſupporters, and the want of political virtue in the difh- 
pated circles of faſhion, he cannot fail of cirenianien and celebrity. This 
will render even the miſtakes of ſuch a writer dangerous; but if he de- 
ſignedly exert his talents till farther to corrupt that want of virtue, to 
' agpravate that pride and thoſe prejudices, and to promote thoſe miſ- 
chievous intereſts ; he who ſhall ſucceſsfully oppoſe him in ſuch attempts 
will deſerve well of his country. | 
To the writer, cur poet, when on corſtitutioral ground, ſeems to be 
out of his element; and to this cauſe it is, added to the prejudice and 
the bitterneſs of your true alarmiſt, he attributes an emptineſs of ſenſe in 
his epigrammatic ſayings; an uncommon ignorance under his dogmatic 
diction; ard a miſchievous tendency in his unlogical reaſoning —— Our 
poet having, like Virgil, political objects in view, and his OZgvizs to 
. gratity, has been careful to improve upon the Mantuan, by tacking to 
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* See the Comment on that Act, in this Appeal, Part II. sea. 
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of correct knowledge and logical proof; or at leaſt of luminous in 
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his poem voluminous notes of explanation ; but yet, notwithſtanding an 
ell of this explanatory proſe to every inch of his inſpired poetry, Tam 
conſtrained to ſay of our Engliſh ſatiriſt, whenever he treats, on a certain 
ſubject, what the truth-hunting Jae Lyons ſaid A of the Latin 
bard: = © HE PROVES NOTHING.” ——T hope I am not ſuch a ſinner 
againſt the muſes as this wicked mathematician; on whom | think His 
friend (at whoſe inſtance he had read the poet, and to whom he made this 
report) might have retorted, yes, Iſrael, he proves thee a taſteleſs 
7 blockhead.'—1 can, indeed, bog do, admire much of the poctry, aud 
ſome of the ſatire; but ſtill 1 ſay, our Engliſh poet “ proves nothing“ 
he means to prove on the ſubject of reform. I thall not, however, by any 
means deny, that he ſpeaks moſt truly when he ſays, © thoſe whom I 
zwijhed to pleaſe, I have pleaſed ;'* tor pleaſing and proving are very differs 
eat things; eſpecially when you have to deal with alarmi/ts, who wiſh to 
be pleaſed, and are very eaſily pleaſed, with any jingle of words intended 
to ſooth their prejudices, 

But I will no longer detain my reader from a few ſpecimens of what 
one of the moſt. learned champions of the influence, alias the corruption 
« which now is,“ (III. v.) and one of the moſt brilliant adverſaries of 
reform, has to ſay for himſelf. In doing this, J ſhall be careful to let him 
ſpeak in his own words, as PozT; while I, as ApPELLA:zTr, preſent a 
counter-criticiſm, 


o 


Porr. We have been told with effrontery and wich falſehood, 
*« that the conftitution of E:gland exiſts only in the imagination; yet 
«« we may read the bill of rights.” (IV. cx.) 0 


APPELLANT, This is clearing up a difficulty with a witneſs! Inſtead 
of telling the objector, Thomas Paine, what the conſtitation is, and where 
to find it, our Poet produces the 3d of rights, which that writer calls a 
bill of wrongs, and there he leaves the queſtion. Whether ſuch an ex- 
planation was intended to pleaſe or to prove, | leave to the ſagacious 
reader; as I am too dull to extract from it either pleaſure or knowledge. 
Had the queſtion been. diſcuſſed by the deputy recorder of the borough 
of Boſton, it could not have been left more in the dark: Perhaps the 
learned recorder learned of this learned Poet to talk of the yatsENT 
conſtitation. (IV. vii. ix. and cxiv.) See the Appeal, Part I. Sect. V. 

PogT. *© The preſent poem was not compoſed for a trivial purpoſe, 
or without mature thought. It is the fruit and fudy of an independent 
and diſintereſted life, paſſed without the incumbrance of a profeſſion 


or the embarraſſment of buſineſs.” IV. xi. 


APPELLANT. From the mature thought and ſtudy of a learned man 

of leiſure, and a child of the muſes, we are either to expect the mn 

orm- 

ation, which at once enlightens, charms, and convinces. Whether or not 

my diſappointment in theſe reſpects has been the eſſect of my own ſtu. 

pidity, or of our Poet's forgetting to diſplay his knowledge, his proofs, 
or his information, the reader -muit preſently decide. 


Porr. * lt was not intended merely to raiſe a ſmile at folly or con- 
«« ceit; but it was written with endignaticn againſt wickedne/s, againſt the 
6 8 of ſuperior talents, and the prophane violence of bad men.” 
IV. xiii.—— Why did not the Peet add, AND AGAINST REFORM ? 

AprzLLANT. All theſe motives have alſo moved the Appellant to 
exercie his pen in favour of reform, which he conceives to be the only 
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means of defeating the © wickedneſs,” and preventing ** the E 
violence of bad men,“ of whatever political party or faction they may 
be. To counteract ſuch men, by quaſhing political reform, is a new 
light, at leaft as extraordinary as any which have emanated from that 
French philoſophy, which gives our poet ſo much diſturbance. I ſuſ- 
pet it to be a light of that kind, which, in the evening of a conſtitu. 
tion, dances before the deluded purſuer till it leaves him in a bog. 


Pour. * My prime objection to any propoſed miniſtry of Mr. Fox 
« and his adherents, is this: IBELIE VE their principles are too popular for 


* the good, the ſafety, or perhaps for the exiſtence of this country un- 
„der its preſent conſtitution.” (IV. vii.) 


Arrrrraxr. Hear it, ye houſeholders of England, who ſupport 
the burthens of the ſtate with your property, and are to defend it with 
your lives, that the ſtateſman who has declared he will accept of no office 
under the crown, unleſs c ſhall be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of that 
facred birth-right, by which alone you can be free, is to be proſcribed 
for holding principles “ 72 popular!  —— If this be knowledge of the 
Englith conſtitution, pray what is ignorance * If this be friendſbip, what 
is enmity * And if this be altre, what is faneg yric ? 

The Poet has taken good care not to expoſe himſelf to the reproach 
of principles “ 0 popular; for though he is not ſparing in his at- 
tentions to our ** conſtitution in church and ſtate; ”” (III. ii.) nor to 
actions and writings which “ tend to influence and affect the learning, 
« the government, the religion, the public morality, the public happi- 
« neſs, and the public ſecurity of this nation;” * and although he ſpeaks 
of his counTRY, whichihe loves with ardour unabated; (III. iii.) 
of the conſtitution ſacred and civil which now i:; (III. v.) and of 
« that form of government and laws, which being juſt in their princi- 
% ple, temperate in their effects, and merciful in their execution; and 
although he remarks, that we have indeed more to preſerve than any 
« other country under heaven; (IV. ix.) that the ſtability of our 
« priſent conſtitution is the ſole ſtability of all property; (IV. ix.) and 
even declares that he vencrates the inſtitution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; + (IV. xii:) yet not once in his whole work have I obſerved 
that he has diſtinctly noticed A peoOPLE, or POLITICAL LIBERTY, 
either in word or idea, He has indeed once or twice ſpoken of © a ba- 
* lanced liberty,” or liberty in a general ſenſe; but the ſenſe is ſo ge- 
neral, and this “ balanced liberty“ is ſo totally undefined and unex- 
plained, that he ſays no more than is perpetually ſaid both by thoſe who 

now not in what political liberty co , and thoſe who never name 
but to undermine it. Ry HP | 
| Parr, © I peLiEva that their delign is to throw ſuch a weight of 
„ power into the Houſe of Commons, by means of a reform, as would ul 
& timately mould 2% txvo houſes of parliament not merely into a reſem- 
« biance,-. but into the actual form and relative power of the Council of 
ive Hundred, and the Council of Antients.” (IV. vii.) 

APPELLANT, When in ſupport of a ſhallow opinion, we look for 
the fruit of the“ indy” and * mature theught”” of our learned Poet, 
on a queſtion. touching the conſtitutian, we are fobbed off with an“ 1 
4% BELIEVE,” and an inſiduous in/enuation, raked out of the rubbiſh gf 4 


+ Genera! obſervations, prefixed to more parts than, one of the poem 
+ Perhaps he forget to add the words * which mic ts,” 
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fraudful alarm, which is fill the torment and the opprobrium of our age 


and nation. — 


Potr. © And I aw or orix10x, that the authority and influence 
« of the crown of Great Britain would be reduced far below that which 
is lodged in the Executive Directory of France.” (IV. vii.) 


AryeLtLant. be is of opinion? — Ax AaxONYMOUS SATEREST 
and one who himſelf ſays, I confeſs, that I am not ſuch a deſperate 
lover of what is brought to me for abſftrad political truth, as never to 
make an inquiry into the charaer of the — — of it, their per 
«« views, and the men and meaſures with which they are connected. (III. 
iii.) Here we ſee the modetty of a Poet, who fays, I'll write with 
learning what I think with eaje.” (I. xii.) The gentleman cannot, we 
perccive, truſt to his own /carning, nor to an underſtanding which bind 
with ſo much ce, for judging of an _ political truth,” unleſs 
he knew the character, views, and connections of him who offers it; 
but when he himſelf — the learned unknown —is plenſed, inſtead of an 
ab ſtract truth of ſcience, to give us an ignorant opinion, that, it ſeems, is 
ſufficient. The learned gentleman forgets to inform us, in what reſpe& 


« the authority and influence of the Executive Direfory of France" is too 
SMALL. 


Port. © Irix the propoſed reform leads beyond a controverſy 
« to this iſſue.” (IV. vii.) 

APprELLanT. Alas! poor gentleman, *tis plain enough he is here 
only talking by way of ſaying ſomething, but does not int at all; or 
he ought to know, that the freedom of the people is the flrength of the 
crown. What made England alone a match for the united monarchies of 
France and Spain, ſo intinitely her ſuperiors in population, territory, fi- 
tuation, ſoil and climate ? It was the comparative degree of /berty in the 
oppoſed countries, which made all the difference. What, then, ought 
to be the conduct of £xglis ſtateſmen, when they fee eſtabliſhed in 
France, a conſtitution founded on the principles of political liberty ? Can 
they vainly hope to excuſe their hamefal neglect, by the ſhallow foolery 
of heaping on the French con/titution as much abuſe and ſcurrility as they 
have beſtowed on the perſons exerciſing the. powers of government? Al- 
though inexperience of liberty, ignorance in the ſcience of government, 
and the vices of ruling men, may, for the preſent, expoſe France to much 
cenſure, yet he is no ſtateſman who does not know, that uch a conflitu- 


tion will work a change, and give a vaſt increaſe of permanent energy to 
the nation. 


Porr. „ I AM or OÞ1Nt0N that a great perſonage, in the caſe of a 
„ change of Mr. Pitts miniſtry, muſt be apprehenfive, te aum he is to 
« be delivered 5 and to what he may be reduced.” (IV. vii.) 


AyePELLanT. Let us ſtrip this language of its flimſy veil, and ex- 
amine its palpable meaning. The paragraph begins with an“ ob- 
«« jeQion to any propoſed miniſtry of Mr. Fox,” and with a reprobation 
of parliamentary reform. The inſinuation, therefore, is this: If the 
Houſe of Commons, by means of a reform, ſhould become the real and 
ſubſtantial repreſentative of a free nation, it would ceaſe to ſupport the 
miniſtry of My. Pitt, and it would, by means of its power over the public 
purſe, contrive to influence the king to make uſe of the miniſtry of My. 
Fox. Can there be penned a fironger ſatire on Mr. Pitt, or a higher pa- 
negyric on his rival? — If this be what the ſatiriſt calls delivering a great 
perionage into the hands of a miniſter, let him tell us who eue bis 
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Majeſty into the hands of Mr. Pitt. —Was it the independent repreſenta- 
tion of a free people, or thoſe vile canker-worms of the ſtate, the bo- 
rough faction? | 
he ſtrength of a Houſe of Commons is in the poauer of the purſe. 
The Appellant and all true reformers ſay, this power ought to be in the 
hands ot men, fairly choſen by, and truly and ſubſtantially repreſenting, 
the nation. The anti-reformers, who inſidiouſly labour to keep the purie 
of England in the hands of the deſpicable borough faction, have not the 
effrontery to {ay otherwiſe, and they dare not meet the queſtion fairly - 
but they miſcall, and miſrepreſent reform and reformers, in the ſillieſt 
and groſſeſt manner; and the very wittieſt of the tribe, from Soame Jen- 
ning down to the preſent your when they lend their genius to this infa- 
mous cauſe, are compelled to talk nonſenſe that would ſcarcely be endu- 
red in a wafher-woman over her tub. — On the ſubject of repreſentation, 
- cou'd even quote on/en/e, rank nonſenſe, from the wol ks of EDuuN 

URKE. 

My reader will pleaſe to obſerve, I have not culled the laſt five paſla- 
ges on which I have commented from d:ferent parts of our author's work, 
where inadvertency might have ſcattered improprieties ; but theſe five 
2 are, in the original, undivided, making part of a note. (IV. 
vii. 

As our ſatiriſt acknowledges “ we are no longer in an age of igne- 
rance, (IV. ii) he muſt, methinks, have been idle enough in the ſearch af- 
ter &nozuledge, not to have picked up one ſolitary argument, in ſupport of 
his attack on reform ; which would have been full as acceptable as all this 
empty conſequential egotiſm of, I believe; — I think ; —I am of opi- 
nion. Truly, truly, good Sir, you never was more miſtaken : you nei- 
ther believe, nor think, nor have any opinion on the ſubject; but have 
merely expreſſed your wis#gs. He that © writes with learning what he 
thinks with eaſe,” whenever he do believe, do think, or have an opinion, 
will not want words to convey his 4nowledge, or to give a reaſon for the 
faith that is in him. 


Pos r. The ſecurity of property, public and private, is ſhaken by 
te the propoſed ſyſtem, (IV. vii.) 


APPELLANT. Now we have bold aſertion, but ſtill a0 argument. 
I have on the contrary given, as I think, unanſwerable reaſons to prove, 
that it is the preſent ſyſtem which thakes the ſecurity of all property; and 
as our brilliant poet, and luminous writer of explanatory notes, is pleaſed 
to leave us in the dark, as to the grounds of his affertion, I muſt be - 
content to reſt on thoſe reaſons. See p. of this Appeal. 


Porr. * And a revolution (which we never yet have known but in 
© mere name) might then be at hand. (LV. vii.) q » 


APPELLANT. I will not quarrel with a poet about a“ mere name,” 
although he is not pleaſed to furniſh us with any other, for that which all 
mankind have conſented to call a revolution, and which King James II. 
to his coſt, found to be à great revolution to him and his family, whom it 
deprived of a throne : but if there were, in 1688, no revolution, how 
came our poet by his © px 8sENT conſtitution ? I have before obſerved 
that, not even at the revolution was the cenſfitution changed, or pretend- 
ed to be changed”; + and as the only proof of our having any conſti- 
tution at all which our author produces, is the exiſtence of the Bill of 
Rights, which did ner exiſt prior to 1688, if he now deny that any revo- 


1 Firſt editions Pp. 31, 
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lution happened, there muſt be eyen more ignorance and nonſenſe than I 
was before aware of, in talking of our presExNT conſtitution,” 


Porr. The example of a very learned, and, in my opinion, of a 
« very wirtuous and henourable man, to whom the country ts under ſome ob- 
&« ligation, Mr. Reeves, will deter any man from volunteer e ffuſions in fa- 
« your of any miniſter. (IV. viii.) 


AyPtelLanTt. This ſatiriſt, I perceive, has not only the uſual acuteneſs 
of the brotherhood, in the catching of „by and the detection of vice, 
but he is alſo remarkably ſharp-ſighted in the perception of virtue and 
honour, which he can diſcover in whatever the Houſe of Commons 
thought the proſtitution of ſuperior talents,” for writing down the con- 
ſtitution of England; and in“ volunteer effuſions? to aid miniſters in fi- 
lencing all opponents, by the odiouſneſs of a ſyitem of terror, and the 
infamy of a plan of eſpionage, to be interwoven with the very texture 
of ſociety. 


PosT. It would not be amifs, to be ſure, if Mr. Reeves, or any 
« other writer, would read Quintilian on trepes and metaphors, &c. 
| « For my own part, when his pamphlet, the Thoughts on the Engliſh ' 
| «© Government was publiſhed, I never felt more 7:472nation than when I / 
* ſaw this gentleman ungenerouſly and ſhamefully abandoned and given A 
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© up by My. Pitt in the Houſe of Commons to the malice of his avowed 
* enemies, and to a criminal proſecution in the court of King's Bench.“ 


: (LV. vin.) 7 
; AePELLANT., In publiſhing the doQrine, that the two houſes of par- 3 
liament might be annihilated without doftreying the Engliſh confliturion, "2 


our very impartial ſatiriſt, it ſeems, can nnd nothing to cenſure ; and the 

only blame he appears to lay at the door of the publiſher of this doctrine 4 
is, that he expreſſes himſelf in “ tropes and metaphors.” For the“ in- 4 
; dignation” he feels on this occaſton, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, he does 
. give us a reaſon; and it is, becauſe Mr. Pitt docs not protet from the Ich 
of the law, and by the ſtrong ſhield of miniflerial fower, the man who 
falſely maintains that the Engliſh conſtitution is a monarchy ; the mo- 


( „ narch is the antient ſtock from which have ſprung thoſe goodly 
« branches of the legiſlature, the lords and commons, * that at the ſame 
. «« time give ornament to the tree, and afford ſhelter to thoſe who ſeek 


protection under it. But thoſe are ſtill only branches, and derive their 
origin and nutriment from their common parent; + they may be lopped 
off, and the tree is a tree ſtill, 4 ſhorn indeed of its honours, but not like 
them caft into the fire.” 

Now it could not be oppo//tion who conſigned Mr. Reeves to © a crimi- 
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_ nal proſecution,” for every one knows the impoſſibility that A ſhould 
n m_ ſuch a vote; beſides, it is well known that Mr. Fe and My. Sberi- 
ts dan both ſpoke againſt ſuch proſecution. The miniſter and his majority 
1 therefore, it is plain, thought the wort a libel, and, having the choice, 


whether to move a condemnation of it in their own houſe, or to conſign 


- it to the Attorney General: we know the choice they made, and the con- 4 
ſequence of it. Upon due inquiry, I believe it will appear, that Mr. f | 

99 
d * In reſpedt to the Commons, totally fa/ſe again; and in reſpect to the Lerdi, partly fv. | 1 
They in fact ſurung from the people, but were bribed over and deſerted to, the crown ; as I = 
0 have ſhew:1 1: th preceding Section. Tm | 
f 1 More Fal ſehaed. 5 . 
* + That is, © the conſtitution”? fill exiſts, w ch is a3 /a/ſe a3-the reft, f 
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Recves, inſtead of having been abandoned by Mr. Pitt, and given up to 
the malice of his . enemies, has been rewarded by a lucrative place. 

This mult be very grateful to our virtuous ſatiriſt, who has proved to 
us his-pious reſpect for . the conſtitution that now i;, (III. 2 that 
he feels in particular a veneration for“ the inſtitution of the Houſe of 
Commons; (IV. xii.) for to be ſure it muſt be extremely pleaſing to a 
gentleman who tells us of “' the labour he has exerted, to underſtand, and 
preſerve, the laws, the ordinances, and the government of his country,” 
to find that the learned author of the doctrines I have quoted, has had 
due attention at laft paid to his merit. 


Poet. I ſpeak from awful and trembling conviction, ou RU 
* CAN BE EFFECTED BY POLITICAL REFORM ALONE, and our ene- 
«« mies at home and in France know that I ſpeak the truth. We in 
„% Great Britain, who are yet in a condition to preſerve ourſelves, ſee, 
and read, and feel theſe things.“ IV. x.) 


APPELLANT. Still round pompous aſſertion, without a ſhadow of 
proof; and puerile opinion, without an attempt at argument. At any 
other than a period of ridiculous alarm and ſhameful panic, to talk of 
reform as the cauſe of ruin, would be to drivel nonſenſe no man would have 
the patience to hear. But I have not the leaſt doubt of ſuch ſtuff having 
pleaſed thoſe whom the poet wiſhed to pleaſe.” (IV. xxx.) 


Porr. © The grant of one demand leads necgſarily to another, when 
any material alteration in a ſtate or government is conceded.” (IV. x.) 


APPELLANT. Ergo, King John was wrong, when he conceded his 
tyrangical vexations and ſigned Magna Charta, and parliament was wrong 
in more than thirty times confirming that conceſſion. For the character 
of that policy which refuſes a ;u/ demand, under pretence that an unjuſt 
demand may follow, I ſuppoſe we muſt ſeek in the hiſtory of Lapura. 
That a ſatiriſt, of all men, ſhould preach ſuch a doctrine, is moſt extra- 
ordinary; for he ought to know, that its egregious folly and ſtupidity 
have been expoſed to contempt, in as fine a piece of ſatire as ever was 
written ; I mean Dr. Franklin's Rules by which a great Empire may be 
„ reduced to a ſmall one.” Who can recollect that Eſſay, and not be 
aſtoniſhed at the inſanity that has prepared Ireland to follow the example 
of the American Colonies at her firit opportunity ? 


 PoeT. © A government which once rs/axes, is not eaſily recalled to 
„ the vigour of iti antient principles.“ (IV. viii.) 

APPELLANT. It ſeems ſomewhat ſurprizing that, when a man gets 
eut of his element, he is not brought to a ſenſe of his condition, by ſome 
ſuch ſenſations as may be ſuppoſed to inform the inſtin& of a calf in a 


fiſh-pond, or of a fiſh in a bird-cage. As conſtitutional knowledge is not 
the glement of our poet; and as 


To Huxp, not Pa RR, his Muſe ſubmits her lays, 
Pleas d with advice, without a luſt of praiſe ; 


It is pity he did not, before publication, ſubmit to our conſtitutional 
prelate, not only his Ja, but his actes. A biſhop who ſays Though 
the principles of nature and common ſenſe do fully authorize reſiſtance 
to the civil magiſtrate in extreme caſes,”* would inform our poet, that 
a government, if it be in error and in the practice of oppreſſion, will ſhew 
its wiſdom and its wiſh of rectitude, by 2 5k in time. A government 


* Hurd's Meral and Political Dialogues, II. 85, 4 Edition. 
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that is never to relax, muſt needs be i»fallible., The biſhop could not 
have given the poet better political advice, than to have blotted out his 
nonſenſe ; and good advice from ſo reſpeQable a quarter, I hope, would 
have pleaſed him. 

But one word more on this advice —* not to relax.” In an Englih po- 
litician, and ſo recently after the American war, more ſhallowgeſs and 
imbecility can ſcarcely be imagined than is conſpicuous in this counſel, 
coupled as it is with a reference to the French revolution. —It is «the 
folly of a mind on which experience itſelf is thrown away : 14 

iſt. It counſels the king to look for inſtruction to what has happened 1 
to a throne which reſted on a foundation totally different from the foun- 3 
dation of that on which he ſits; and it teaches him to diſregard what 1 
has happened in his own empire and his own reign ; to un, ten thouſand 
times more applicable and inſtructive. 1h 

2dly. It artfully draws his obſervation to a caſe, where the tyranny of s 
a 3 grown old and decrepid in deſpotiſiu, had gone to an extreme 
of miſgovernment, which made re/axation without 2 to that deſpo- 
tiſm impoſſible; and it as artfully diverts his attention from 5 own caſe, 
in which the timely relaxation of a free government from one erroneous 
maxim of policy, would have 8 a ſeven years war, and a nati- 
onal calamity of great magnitude, and 1 fear of increaſing preſſure with 
its continuance. 

3dly. It labours, by all the tricks of colouring and deception, and by 
cunningly touching predominant paſſions, to excite an alarm at an awful 
revolution in France, which was not produced by a voluntary, a gracious, 
an healing, and wiſe relaxation; but by an involuntary, ungracious, help- bo 
leſs ſurrender, the effect — not of witlom, but of neceſſity; at the ſame i} 
time that it is diſhoneſtly ſilent on the warning, which ought to be un- 
| ceaſingly drawn from the inſtructive revolution in Englih America, — a 
revolution which deprived his majeſty of an immenſe dominion, and an | 
unexampled glory; and which was confeſſedly the conſequence of the 4 
very advice now given, of —* not to relax.” 

It is, indeed, a ſevere trial of patience, to witneſs ſuch political dri- 

* from men who, having a reputation for literature, have of courſe 
an influence on public opinion; eſpecially when this drivelling is in the 
moſt perfect uniſon with the wickedneſs, the proſtitution of ſuperior 
«« talents, and the prophane violence of bad men,” who, for their own x 
> luſt of inordinate power, violate the conſtitution, while they give exadly wo 
the ſame advice nor can this trial of our patience be leſſened, by re- 
v flecting that, notwithſtanding a diverſity of circumſtances, the real on- 
1 JECT for which this treacherous advice is now given, is preciſely and 
8 identically the ſame, as that for which it was given before, when it pro- 1 
t duced the American war and the American revolution — viz. TO ESTA'B- i 
LISH A POWER OF TAXATION WHERE THERE SHALL BE NO RE-= 1 
PRESENTATION!!! —— What the repetition of this advice has already 
produced in Ireland, we ſee: What it is in due time to produce in Exg- 
land, we begin to feel ; in a taxation which even fills with conſternation 
the deluded admirers of the miniſter, and the miſtaken ſupporters of his = 
ri meaſures : —as far, indeed, as this is deluſion and error, we muſt forgive * 
them ; — for, verily, they know not what they do! . A 
— But let us return to our poet's text. In ſpeaking of the principles of 1 
any ſci introduce the epithet, ** antient,” ſhould ſeem to expreſs 7 

y ſcience, to introduc pithet, a P | 
certain principles antiently admitted, but which experience had exploded 1. 
as falſe; but, indeed, from a writer who, notwithſtanding his intimacy 
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with the Greek antients, and the Latin claſſics, appears to be profoundly 
ignorant of the Engli/> conſtitution, it is difficult, when that conſtitution 


is his ſubject, to extract a rational meaning, or to find a line of common 
ſenſe. | 


PoeT, © I am or orP1n1ow, that in the outſet there is a fiction or 
„ deceit. We are told we muſt recur to the original principle of the 
Houſe of Commons, the principle, as I ſuppoſe, on which it was found- 
ed, and that principle is declared to be popular, in the modern ſenſe of 


« the word. In this argument hiſtorical truth is not aſſerted ; I would 
« maintain that it is violated.” (IV. xi.) 


ApPELLAanT, Here, at length, we come at a few cautious words, 
to ſatisfy the qualms of * thoſe whom he wiſhed to pleaſe,” 4 making 
a ſhew of reaſoning < But if ſuch wretched logic, for cheating the people 
of England of a ſubſtantial repreſentation in their Commons Houſe of 
Parliament, is to paſs muſter, 1 muſt have ill performed what has been 
undertaken in this Appeal. And the great guardedneſs and caution with 
which our author treads his preſent hollow ground, and the bog-trotting 
ſpeed with which he haſtens over it, makes it extremely difficult to be- 
heve, he did not perfectly well know, it was ground on which he could 
not land, — Following the example of our ſatiriſt, and uſing our noſes in 
tas once of c:iticiſm, here we may ſay, 


'THE TAINTED ROTTEN-BOROUGH GALE WE SCFNT,*® 


PoE r. * It was a council, which grew out of a greater council, and 
« it was deſigned to repreſent the property of the kingdom, 1 will not 
«* inſult my reader with information on the ſubject.” (IV. xi.) 


AvPtLLANT, It is, indeed, but fair to acknowledge, that our pa- 
etical politician does not inſult us with his information ; but he ſeems to 
ſorget his own rule, not to decide political queſtions in“ tropes and me- 
* taphors.” When ſuch men as Chatham and Camden talked of every 
„ blade of graſs being repreſented in the Houſe of Commons,” ſpeaking 
metaphorically, they meant that the proprietors of the graſs were there 
repreſented. 

Here is trope without nonſenſe; nay, it is a grace and ornament to 
eloquence: But this /iteral treping — if I may fo call it — of our cinic 
poet, 15 truly ridiculous, It were a curious conceit, indeed, to call a 
legiſlative council of MH, the repreſentatives—not of their tellow-men 
who choſe them to expreſs * the ſtates collected will,” but ot tne graſs 
of the fields, or the ſtones of the ſtreet! But were we to enu efate 
only a few of the articies which conſtitute property, how pointed mult tne 
ridicule become! As our poet talks of „ antient principles,” perhaps he 
dan anſwer a queſtion I have to put. — When members of parliament in 
antient times were accullomed to with-hold their aſſent to court demands 
tor money, until they had conſulted thoſe they repreſented, did they refer 
themſelves to the gens who elected them, or to the pigs, or pig- flies, or 
other property of thote perſons? Perhaps alſo, by this time, our poetical 
eritic will recollect his own doctrine and obſervation, that “ the uſe of 
% metaphor is to illaſtrate, not to prove. But we are always cheating 
„and deluding ourſelves,” (IV. cXlii.) 5 

Our author, on the preſent occaſion, has “ cheated and deluded him- 
« ſelf”? to ſome purpoſe ; for © he confeſies he never could underſtand 
the great Lord Chatham's celebrated expreſſion of © infuſing a portion 


* Sect. III. 29, % We ſcent the tainted gale from Callia s Hors. 
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«« of newv health into the conſtitution to enable it to bear its infirmities.” 
{1b.) On this expreſſion, which Junius juſtly calls © brilliant and full 
of intrinſic wiſdom,” the _ ſays, „For my own part, I think it 
«« but falſe glitter, and full of intrin/ic nonſenſe, when applied politically. 
lt is mere rage of metaphor. It is to call the mind a ſheet of white 
«« paper, till at laſt we are brought to think the reſemblance to be the 
«« very thing ſignified.” CI.) Now, whether the © intrinſic nonſenſe” 
be with Lord Chatham, who thought a reform in our legiſlative repre- 
ſentation would infuſe into the conſtitution nga health; or with our au- 
thor, who applies legiſlative repreſentation to ings inſtead of perſons, 
to the „oil inſtead of the people, let the reader decide. 

How inveterate are the preju ſices of your true Burkite againſt genuine 

litical liberty, and that which conſtitutes the true health of a ſtate 
. RuyRESENTATION! — My. Burke, we know, thought the 
prople nething more than inſtruments fer lifiing men of abilities into power, 
and would rather have been torn to pieces by horſes than have conſented to a 
true popular repreſentation, although ſuch repreſentation is the health, 
the 1 the very ſoul of the conſtitution; and there is the ſame ſpirit 
in all his true diſciples, — Here we lee this prejudice can abſolutely ſtrike 
blind to a piece of eloquence, brilliant and ful! of intriaſic witdom,” 
one who is at once a man of letters and taſte; a critic, and a poet. 

But when prejudice is aſleep, and the adverſary of parliamentary re- 
form is off his guard, a litt.e of nature and truth will eſcape: we then 
find a meraber of the Houle of Commons not a mere repreſentative of 
preferty, but ſomethiug more becoming his ſpecies and the dignity of 
man; for our author himſelf can then call him “an elected guardian 
and defender of the /anvs, the religion. and the good manners of the 
« country.” (IV. i. After this —— is it not both ** inſulting 
his reader,“ and di/zracing himſelf, when within nine pages he exclu- 
ſively affirms, that the Houſe of Commons © was defigned to repreſent the 
«« property of the kingdom?“ — But if, indeed, this were its de/ign, it 
would fti!l as much as ever ſtand in need of referm; as I preſume the 
property of thoſe who nominate the bur hundred and twenty-four, is but 
as a drop in the bucket compared with the property of the nation. 


Porr. © But it is matter of plain hiforical knowledge, that its powers, 
its functions, its freedom, and its conſequence, have been all pragreſſiue 
to a certain period. That period was the revolution (as it is fooliſh! 

«© called) in 1688. At that era, the Houſe of Commons, under the old 

7vbigs, attained to the conſummation of its glory and to the fuineſs of its 

«« dignity, As I here ſpeak of the 1 principle, I have nothing to 

do with the /ub/equent corruptions. (IV.) 


APPELLANT. Say you ſo, Mr. Poet? Well, then, deicending from 
metaphor to matter of fact, this is what you maintain: —In 1688, the 
toute of Commons attained “ to the conſummation of itz glory, and to 
the fulneſs of its dignity : ” In ſhort, no human inſtitution could be 
more perfect; and to this perfection it arrived under the old whigs : 
And all this is matter of plain hiffory, Be it ſo: I will not diſpute a- 
bout trifles; you ſhall have the facts according to your own ſtatement. 


Now, Sir, let me remind you, © that /ejonal parliaments were in re- 


«« gular uſe for many centuries, and none other known either to the cox 
*© $TITUTION or the Law (notwithſtanding occaſional practice in bad 
* times :) ſo that, by means of ſuch ſeſſional parliaments, the elective 
'* franchiſe came into exereiſe generally once à year, ſometimes twice, 
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and more often.“ “ By turning to this paſſage, you may alſo there find 
a little of the plain hiftory of the triennial and feptennial acts, and their 
ef:4s upon the original principle“ of a Houſe of Commons. The firſt 
of theſe acts was ſix years ſubſequent to this æra of parliamentary perfec- 
tion, and the other about twenty-eight years. To your worthies, the old 
ewhigs, we are indebted for both; and they have alſo had their ul. 
Hare in all the other ** /ob/equent corruptions.” Much of this © matter of 
plain hiſtorical knowledge“ may be found in O/dfeld*s Hiftery of Par- 
hiaments, where we are told, as I have already ſhewn, that out of five hun- 
dared and fifty-eight members, four hundred and twenty: four are returned by 
the treaſury, by peers, and other borough-holders. In ſhort, Sir, on a 
mature view of the whole ſubject, I have before ſaid, and J repeat it, 
that REPRESENTATION IS GONE; AND FOR A SUBSTITUTE, WE 
HAVE GOT A COMBINATION OF CORRUPT AND ILLICIT TRADERS 
IN PATRONAGE AND INFLUENCE, Here, then, Sir, is your confummate 
glory changed to CONSUMMATE SHAME ; and your fulne/7 of dignity to 
FOUL DISHONOUR, 

But with theſe “ ſubſequent corruptions,”” you are pleaſed to fay, 
% you have nothing to do:“ What! nothing to do with theſe corrup- 
tions? What, then, have you, Sir, to do with the queſtion of reform, or 
with the characters of the reformers, with which you make ſo free? — 
If, Sir, the Houſe of Commons, at the period of the revolution, was 
ſuch perfection as you habe deſcribed, and, by ** ſubſequent corruptions“ 
is become as different as darkneſs is from light; and if, Sir, it be kept in 
that ſtate by the wickedneſs” of faction, by “ the proſtitution of 
* ſuperior talents, and the prophane violence of bad men,” + on what 
grounds do you preſume to tell us, that © <vith theſe corruptions you have 
% nothing to do. — Are you not the ſelf- elected censor of literature, 
morals, and politics, and will you proſtitute ſuch a cenſorſhip, to ſcreen 
the fouleſt treaſon that ever aimed to deſtroy your country, while, at the 
fame time, you hold up to public odium, the true patriot reformer ! — 
Have you not made yourſelf the general saTir1sT of a corrupt age, 
and is this the way you ſuſtain the dich character, and ſupport the oo 
nity of ſatire? —Is it thus you aſſert your claim to 8 while 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Grey are the objects of your filly and 
malignant ridicule, for their exertions in favour of reform ; and while 
Mr. Pitt oniy rouſes your © indignation,” when he does net, by the right 
arm of his power, ſhield from a trial, the man on whom the Houſe of 
Commons voted a proſecution ? 

Does it become the lips of the Ns“ OR and the 8aT1RIST to ſay, 
& the propoſal of REFORM 15 my ſpecific apprehenſion?” (IV. cxii.) Re- 
FORM, Sir, 15 the ſole end — object of your two-fold office. If reform 
be not the ſentiment couched in every ſentence, — if reform be not the 
true moral language of every line, your ſatire is no other than defama- 
tion and calumny ; and the ſatiriſt himſelf is little better than the incen- 
diary or the aſſaſſin ! 


Pogr. There are wounds, and obftrufions, and diſeaſes, in the poli- 

« tical as well as in the natural body, for which the removal of the ye 

« .af:Aed is alone efficacious. At an hour like this, are we to ftand in 

% conſultation on the remedy, when not only he diſeaſe is aſcertained, 

te but the very Page of the diſeaſe and its ſpecific ſymptoms? Are we to ſpare 

** the ſharpeſt inſtruments of authority and of cenſure, when puBLIC 
» 


* Ser p. 33 f IV. xi. 
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„ xs TABLISHMENTS ARE GANGRENED IN THE LIFE ORCans?® 
(IV. v.) 


AyrPELLaNnT. Such is the indignant language pointed at a fingle 
member of the Houſe of Commons, for writing an immoral novel ; and 
ſo important is the health of that houſe, an expulſion of the offending 
member ought it ſeems inſtantly to take place, that the houſe may not 
be gangrened in the life organs. 

ut while our ſatiriſt 15 ſo quick-ſighted to the diſtant approach of 
death in this form, he cannot Srſooth diſcern a loathſome gangrene of 
another kind, which is viſible to every eye, and the theme of ever 
tongue, but his own ;z—a gangrene fatal to political life, that has al- 
ready ſpread itſelf over more than three parts in four of the whole body, 
ſo that the laſt ſpark of life is about to take its flight! — Here our ſatiriſt 
keeps ſilence ; — here he feels no indignation; — here he utters no repre- 
henſion ; —— except againſt thoſe reformers, who bring the purifying 
cenſor, putting therein fire from the altar of the eonſtitution, * and the 
incenſe of genuine patriotiſm, and thus ſtand between the living and the 
dead, to ſtay the plague ! ——*< I ſpeak with feeling of ſuch a conduct, 
„ and I ſpeak with the feelings of a man; for what is a mere ſcholar and 
« a quoter of Greek, when he forgets the man?“ (I. xxxix.) 


Porr. No faftions ever proceeded to attempt a revolution in any 
country, but firſt under the pretence and through the medium of à re- 
form.” (IV. cx.) 


AveELLAaxT. Every child in “ plain hiſtorical knowledge” knows 
that this is not true. And have not the borough and court factions of 
this very day, well nigh effected a revolution, by means the very reverſe 
— by corruption ?— Have they not nearly diveſted us of every ſecurity 
for our liberty or our property? Do we not * see, and aA, and 
© FEEL thele things? ” (IV. x.) 

But when KEToRu is made a ſtalking horſe to villainy, as we have 
ſeen it made by ſome very diſtinguiſhed characters, ac is it made ſo? — 
For the ſame reaſon that the cheat pretends to more honeſty; the coward 
to more courage; or the ſanctimonious impoſtor to more religion than 
his neighbour. In the thing pretended to, there muſt be real virtue and 
excellence, or it cannot ſerve the purpoſe of a maſk, or a cloak -to an 
impoſtor. And is it, Sir, to the honour of your penetration, —is it to 
the praiſe of your knowledge, or to the credit of your morality, that, 
inſtead of expoſing the hypocrite, and laſhing the detected ſcoundrel, 
you ſpread over them the ſhield of your ſophiſtry, and ſtrike only at the 
virtue and the excellence of thoſe * in the day of perſecution adhere 
to them with unſhaken firmneſs ! 

Want you themes for your keeneſt ſatire? —you may find them by 
ſcores. ——— There, — take the borough-holding ******, hypocritically 
voting for reform, with his pallid relation by his ſide, whom he has 
dragged from his ſick bed to vote againſt it! —And here is the faQious 
ferret , the foremoſt at meetings, and the penman of reform- 
ing epiſtles, who obtains the object of his ſordid ambition, feathers his 
own neſt, and then leaves his diſciples to rot in dungeons, or to periſh at 
Botany Bay! And there, again, is the cunning, climbing demagogue, 
who, while aſcending, pledges his chaſte honour as a man and a mini- 
fler; but no ſooner attains the elevation he ſeeks, than, with the malig- 


. * The fre here ſpoken of is found in the rincihle of the conflitation. It confitites the 
matter of an ordeal, or fiery trial, which the burough faction dare not undergo ; no, 22k Even 
a a court of which they themiclves compoſe above thieo-pitts in fours 
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nity of a fiend, he raiſes high the ladder of reform, and hurls it on the 
heads of thoſe below, in the hope of murdering the men he is | 
to look in the face! 


Porr. „ They know that a revolution can only be effected by a re- 
„ form, THERE IS NO OTHER MODE.” (LV. cxli.) 


APPELLANT. This is news indeed! — The Afyrian, the Perfian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman empires, were all, it ſeems, overthrown by » +x- 
rod!!! Guided by © plain hiſtorical knowledge,” we had been uſed 
to think, they fell by their corruptions, and for the want of reform ; — as 
FELL THE FRENCH MONARCHY ; Which, had it reformed two centuries 
ago, might have been as permanent as, I hope, notwithſtanding preſent 
appearances, will be the Engliſh Conſtitution. 

ut the Spaniards, before they enjoyed their preſent excellent govern- 
ment, muſt have poſſeſſed the greateſt genius for reform ; for Vertot, ſub- 
ſequent to the dominion of * Romans, enumerates no leſs than a 
hundred aud Aifty-eight revolutions in the hiſtory of Spain. The ſword, 
on theſe occaſions, as on the former, was the grand reformer. But is it 
to legiſlative and legal reform we are to aſcribe the modern revolution 
in Denmark, which gave the king deſpotic power; — that, in our own day, 
atchieved in an hour by the late king of Sweden at the head of his 
— - and that other, by which the extenſive e e of Poland has 

en ripped up, and parcelled out amongſt three murderers? _. 

What ſort of a cauſe muſt that be, which compels its adwocates, although 
poſſeſſed of genius, learning, and wit, to talk ſuch nonſenſe ? 

PoterT. Government, take it in any of its complex forms, can be 
rc carried on but in three ways; by unſullied principle and undeviatin 
virtue in the governors, and perhaps in the people; by force an 
« terror; or by mitigated law and influences Who does not wiſh for the 
« firſt? Who expects to ſee it? In Rates highly civilized, the mixed 
«© mode of law and influence on the minds of free agents, appears to me 
the only mode in which tranquillity, ſecurity, and general happineſs 
can be tolerably preſerved, with the allowance of human frailty. I 
«« deteſt corruption, open or ſecret, as much as any man.” (IV. cxiii.) 


APPELLANT. „ Who does not wiſh for” the abolition of the ſlave 
trade ? ſays every Weſt India flave-holder : And where is the borough- 
holder that will not chime in chorus with his ingenious friend, I deteſt 
corruption, open or ſecret, as much as any man!” 

I do not like to ſee profeſſions and conduct at variance. I do not like 
theſe plauſible apologies for undermining the conſtitution of my coun- 
try. I do not like theſe pretended Englifs patriots, for whom the Exg/:þ 
conſtitution is not good enough. Mr. Burke was far too wiſe for au 
Engliſh conſtitution of three diſtinct powers entirely independent of 
each other.” That ſuch profound ſtateſmen as himſelf might feel no 
controul from ſuch a vulgar, mechanical invention, government, even 
while he is addreſſing himſelf to an ae, eng people, is, it ſeems, to be re- 
ſolved into © civil diſcretian; * and his great admirer and humble imi- 
tator, only varies the phraſe, and calls it“ mitigated law and influence.” 

The 2 of this „civil diſcretion,” — this“ mitigated law and influ- 
** ence,” being to enable proud and crafty ſtateſmen, zo reverſe the rule 
of the conſtitution, and to melt down the ſound ſterling Eg principle 
of PARLIAMENTARY CONTROUL, into @ corrupt, cringing, obſequious 
confidence in minifters, is perfectly in uniſon with the rotten-borough 


* See his Letter te the Sheriffs of Brite; and Lord Abingdon's #& Thought:"" on tua 
Letter, | lp | 
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ſyſtem ; and its inſidious teachers are, conſequently, the natural allies of 
the faction. | 17 is 
The * civil diſcretion” of a miniſter of tate, ſo pleaſing to Mr. Burk 
cannot be better defined than Lord Camden defined the * legal Forge: 
a judge.“ © It is,” faid his lordihip, © the law of tyrants; it is al- 
ways unknown; it is different in different men; it is caſual, and de- 
« pends upon conſtitution, temper, and paſſion; in the beſt, it is often- 
« times caprice; iu the worſt, it is every vice, folly, and paſſion, to 
« which human nature is liable.“ As Paul faid unto the Corinthians, 
« am determined not to know any.thing among you, fave Jeſus Chriſt, 
„% and him cruciticd :” ſo 1. fay unto theſe Burke-bitten alarmifts, who 
come with excellency of ſpeech,” and with enticing words “of man's 
« wiſdom,” to cajole us out of our liberties, © I AM DETERMINED NOT 
© TO KNOW ANY THING AMONG YOU, SAVE THE ExGLisn ConsTi- 
© TUTION, AND THAT ISTERTRETTD ACCORDING TO ITS OWN PRIN+ 
© CIPLES.'. 


PogtT. © But when 1 ſee an af/imbly formed on any principles, hows 
« ever ſublime, or deep, or diſintereſted, I remember it is formed of 
« men, Menander ſaid long ago, Avlzwrog! ixavy e. It is man; 
his name explains the reſt. (IV. cxiii.) 


AryeEiLanT. He who created man, and who perhaps underſtood his 
nature as well as Mr. Burke, or any of the ſect, has furniſhed him very 
plain rules of morality for the government of his conduct rules, from 
which it reſults, that the members of an aſſembly, - choſen for their virtue, 
wiſdom and diſcretion, to repreſent their nation, ſhall act with ſtrict fide» 
lity to ſuch a truſt ; not only in a concurrence with and ſupport of the 
executive magiſtrate and his miniſters, ſo long as they can approve their 
meaſures ; but likewiſe, if necetfary, in withſtanding and reſiſting him 
and them, when he or they ſhall depart from the plain line of their duty. 
And it is an eſſential part of the duty and fidelity of ſuch an aſſembly, to 
be particularly vigilant over the conduct of miniſters, and to exerciſe ſuch 
powers of controul as it may pollets, in order that the conduct of ſuch mi - 
niſters may not bring either the perſon or the office of the chief magiſe 
trate into © hatred or contempt” with the people. 

But ſuch is the inſufferable pride, and innate arzogance of your true 
Burkites, eſpecially when they are very learned in every thing but them- 
ſelves and the true principles of the Engliſh government, that not God 
himſelf, in their eſtimation, can lay down rules fit to be truſted to. Their 
mighty wiſdom muſt mend his work. A moral theory he left unfiniſhed, 
is to be eked out and completed by their profound knowledge of mans, 
and by a deep, myſteriaus, parading philoſophy, known only to them- 
ſelves. The laviſh dbuſe beſtowed by theſe men on French philoſophy, 
always brings into my mind our homely proverb of the pot and the kettle; 
which likewiſe confirms another familiar adage, that two of a trade can 
never agree. 

When theſe profound philoſophical politicians want to get rid of mi- 
ni/terial reſponſibility, and to ſhuffle off parliamentary controul, they dare not 
indeed give utterance to their diſhoneſt meaning in * Engliſh, which 
plain men can underſtand, but they quote Latin and Greek; and call to 
their aſſiſtance Thucydides, Tully, and Tacitus; Plutarch, Demaſtbenes, and 
Plato; Heiladins Byxartinus, Pbotius, and Lucian; Menander and ABſchines ; 
Pindar, and the poet of Panopolis ; & men who never heard a ſyllable of 
an Englith cunſtitution ; nor had ever dreamed of that © happieſt diſco- 


\_* 4il theſe, and more, are quoted againſt the advocates for « reform in the A 
H. C=. 
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© very of political wiſdom”—rtyarsexTATION. After confoundin 
us, as they think, with the immenſity of their learning, and eſtabliſhing, 
as they vainly imagine, an idea of their infallible wiſdom, then comes 
the oracular jargon of © civil diſcretion,” —of “ mitigated law and in- 
« fluence,” and the buſineſs they truſt is done. When | ſee in the heart, 
the corruption of inſufferable pride and arrogance, I am always prepared 
for the entrance of other corruptions. The tranſition from a proud philo- 
ſopher to a be penſioner, is not ſo pou as ſome may imagine. 

The gentleman on whoſe writings I am now commenting, may poſſi- 
bly have been mis-led by his admiration of ſplendid talents, and by the 
faſcinations of a rich, but not a chaſte eloquence. I hope he means well, 
but I very much miſlike his manner of ſpeaking. I would ſuggeſt to him 

that good ſenſe is good ſenſe, whether it firft ſprang up in the woods of 
Germany, or in the Academic groves of Athens; and I would advite him 
to ſhake off the trammels of Burki/m, and to think for himſelf. 


Porr. „I never will conſent to think, that government is a matter 
« of perpetual experiment. Graft new regulations upon the old principles 
« by a gradual removal of what is abſurd, obſolete, uſeleſs, or an in- 
% eumbrance.” (IV. cxiti.) We have il many and great reſources ; but 
« the times never called with ſo loud and ſo commanding a voice for wiſ- 
« dom, diſcernment and integrity, for temperate, and timely, and gra- 
« dual, conceſſion with dignity and ſecurity, and for an economy rigid and 
„ undeviating, on the part of our governors; and for obedience, ac- 
« quiefcence under temporary preſſure, alacrity in defence, and vigi- 
& lance, and loyalty, and ſteadineſs in all the ſubjects of this land.” (IV. 
cxvii.) 
AxrrxrrAxr. Such is the natural impreſſion made on the heart by 
truth and rectitude, that, in ſpight of miſguiding paſſions, and the efforts 
of an oppoſing underſtanding, they will break out. Here, in theſe paſſa- 
es, after our poet has exhauſted his ingenuity in making war on reform, 
It is the very thing he propoſes ; after condemning “ relaxation,” he re- 
commends © conceſſion ;” and, although with reluctance enough it muſt 
be confeſſed, and as it were without — it, he ſtands forth a r- 
FORMER. The neceflity of reform is imprefled upon his mind by the 
calamities of his country; and the awful dangers that ſurround her, ex 
tort the confeſſion.— | | 
That the ſtate is ſick, he perceives; but in his unmeaning preſcription, 
we ſee more of the Apothecary, with a compound of good things from 
every ſhelf in his ſhop, than of the Phyfician, who knows the diſeaſe, 
and its, cure. That, like a true diſciple of his deceafed maſter, he at- 
fetts to, deſpiſe political anatomy, we have feel in his attack on Mr. Malkin 
(IV. cx); but we way venture to aſſure him, that he who is not a well- 
inſtructed political anatomiſt, can never figure as a ſtate phyſician. In 
the way of preſcribing for the diſeaſes of the ſtate, what can we expect 
from a man, who knows ſo little of what is meant by « the conflitution,” 
as to refer us to © the bill of rights;” an important part of which ſta- 
tate vaniſhed more than two years ago? It is only by an accurate know- 
ledge of political anatomy, the ſtate. phyfician can know the true at 
and nature of the diſeaſe he is required to cure. If the conflitution de in 
a ſtate of debility, he will not give his braces to the miniftry e if miniſtry 
be ſeized with an inflammatory fever, he will not bleed and bliſter the peo- 
ple; or, if that harbinger of death, a putrid gangrene, ſpread itſelt 
over the legiſlature, extinguiſhing life at every ſtep, and the body politic 
bs threatened with ſpeedily ſinking into its grave, a mals of corruption, 
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if he have a knowledge of his art, and the conſcience of an honeſt man, 
he will not vilify auy brethren of the faculty, who have been quarrelled 
with for ſpeaking the truth ; but, like them, will preſcribe ſtimulants the 
moſt pungent, and cordials the moſt animating, for the immediate purpoſe 
of reitoring health to the © life organs.“ 


SECTION XIV. 


BEFORE I cloſe this work, the reader muſt allow me to illuftrate the 1 
military doctrine it inculcates, by a compariſon between two remarkable 1 
events which have occurred within the preſent year, and the circumflances | 
of which are freſh in all our minds; J allude to the recent invaſion of | 
Ireland, at Ki/lala ; and to the prior invaſion of France, at Offend; events = 
which, if I miftake not, will place in a ſtrong light, the contraſt between $ 
an armed inhabitancy and a ſtanding army, as the means of national de- . 
tence and true military ſtrength. 

In the one caſe, the country invaded by the French has had for ſome 
centuries paſt, a conſtitution fmilar to that of England, and refting on 
all the ſame principles. As the paramount principle of that conſtitution 8 
is legi/lative repreſentation, and, conſequently, its prime object political 4 
liberty, the antient habits and rooted prejudices of the natives, if but to- 5 
lerably ſharing in the rights and benefits of their oxwn conſlitution, muſt have 
rouſed them to the moſt active hoſtility againſt the invading French. 

In the other caſe, the department invaded by England, had recently 


been the country of an inveterate enemy to France, taken by the 1 
word; and ſtill more recently united to the Republic. Hence, the an- 7 
tient habits and prejudices of the natives, if not done away by their ad- þ 


miſſion to a full participation in the free conflitution of the conquerors, muſt 
have made the invading Engliſh welcome vititors; or muſt, at leaſt, have 
eg the Oſtenders ſecretly indiſpoſed to a vigorous exertion againſt 
them. 

Are there not, in this view of the two caſes, conſiderations worthy 
the attention of legiſlators and ſtateſmen ? - I know it may be remarked, 
that, wwe did not land at Ofend, profeſſing to relieve the people from op- 
preſſion, but to deſtroy valuable works in which they had an intereſt ; and 
that the French did land at Killala, with profeii.ons of emancipation to 
the Iriſh. I admit that, in one reſpect, this remark weakens the force of 
= coinpariſon; but does it not, in another reſpect, give it all pollible 

rength ? 

In the one caſe again, Ireland had intelligence of the intended inva- 
ſion, and the French landed at K://ala on the 22d of Auguſt; on the 
24th, after a flight action, they took Ballina; on the 25th, completed 
the landing of their arms and artillery ; and on the 27th, gained an ad- 
vantage over General Lake, took ſeveral pieces of cannon. and made 
themſelves maſters of Caſtlebar. After remaining here eight days, al- 
lowing time tor Lord Cornwallis to form a cordon of arn ies, collectively ; 
amounting to twenty thouſand men, the French again put themſelves in 4 
motion, “ drove the country, and carried with them all the horſes, * 'Y 
and, finally, penetrated to the very heart of the kingdom, before they 1 
were hemmed in and obliged to ſurrender. | 

Now, in the other caſe, although the Engliſh, taking the enemy by 
ſurprize, unexpedtedly landed at Ofend on the 19th of May, yet, the bh 
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very next morning, being ſurrounded on the ſea-beach by the armed in- 
babitancy of the vicinity, or in the words of Capt. Popham, © by ſeveral 
« thouſands of the natonal troops, were compelled to lay down their 
arms. 

In a merely military view, here are oppoſite facts, which, on one hand, 
are a ſevere ſatire on the ſyſtem of a ſtanding army ; and, on the other 
hand, an high panegyric on the ſyſtem I have contraſted with it. But 
the truth is, that, beſides its mere military ſaperiority, the better ſyſtem 
has cauſes of preference beyond all price or eſtimation. | 
Once more to renew our compariſon : We all know the alarm given by 
the French invaders, to whom the inhabitants of the vicinity could not 
in a maſs be oppoſed, flew on the wings of expreſſes to Dublin and to 
London ; and came round upon us alſo from Scotland, as matter big with 
peril. We all know how the kingdom of Ireland was ſhaken to its foun- 
dations; and that its metropolis was in a ſtate of ſleepleſs apprehenſion ; 
we all know very large reintorceinents of troops, ſome of them actually 


on their voyage to the Weſt Indies; others embarked and embarking 


for India, to preſerve our Afiatic dominions from the conqueror of Italy 
and Egypt ; and others again, whole proper duty it is to defend our own 
iſland ; were all taken from theſe ſeveral ſervices and poured into /reland, 
as if called thither by an imperious neceility. Nay, ſuch was the anxi- 
ety excited, that every official intelligence from Ireland was followed 
by a letter from a Secretary of State to the Lord Mayor of London, 
in order to prevent impre ſſions untavourable to the repote of the capital 


- of the empire, and, conſequently, of the whole ifland of Great-Britain. 


Whereas, in the former cale, the Englith invaders muſt have given fo 
little alarm at Offend, where the dependence was on the armed people, 
that, in the next adjoining department, the intelligence of their landing 
and of their ſurrender were, probably, companions of the ſame poſt. As 
it was not neceſſary to draw aid from a diſtance, ſo it was not natural 
to think the intelligence of ſuch a landing an object for an expreſs. 

Can there be minds ſo ſluggiſh, and fo ntterly void of intelligence and 
ſenſibility, as not to be ſtruck with ſuch contrary effects of the oppoſite 
ſyſtems of national defence ? | 

Again: The Engliſh army which, but an hour before landing, had 
been well aſſured there was only a * ſmall force at Oſtend, Newport, and 
Bruges,” * and which, neyertheleſs, was ſo ſoon and ſo eaſily captured, 
appears \to have been, including a detachment of ſeamen, about fifteen 
bundred ſtrong when diſembarked. 

The French force which ſailed for Ireland, under the knowledge of a 
large army being on foot in that kingdom; and which, after its long ſtay 
at Caſtlebar, ſtill, in the face of twenty thouſand men, reached a point 
full half way from Rillala, in the north-weſt quarter, to Dublin, on the 
ſouth-eaſt coaſt, does not appear to have exceeded nine hundred men !! 

Good God! can any rational man, after reflecting on theſe facts, be 
an advocate for the ſyſtem of a ſtanding army, as the proper ſyſtem for 
national defence ?—The bane of national morals ; the bane ot national 
econolny ; the bane of national freedom; we find it at laſt, even in a 


military view, as inferior to an armed inhabitancy, as Hamlet to Her- 
cules ! F ; 


# It is moſt probable, the force here ſpoken of by Captain Pepham, confiſted of national 
guurds kept on frermanent duty, in rotation, to inount a tew neceſſary guards in theſe towns. 
+ Hamtet, t I. Sc. II. Tis not here meant that a hundred men trained to the difci- 
pline of a flanding army, are inferior, as ſoldiers, to an hundred men otherwiſe taught the 
uſe of arms: Perhaps, as an hundred ſoldiers, they might, in general, be ſuperior: But lired 
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Aſter theſe ſeveral compariſons, can the military energies of the Eng- 
liſk conſtitution want our profoundeſt admiration ; or the godlike Alfred, 
our gratitude and praiſe But when our Exchequer, like an anticipat- 
ing ſpendthrift, is now living from year to year on ruinous expedients, 
we ought particularly to attend to the immenſe difference of expence, 
which is ſo capital a feature in the contraſt between the compared ſyſ- 
tems. 

We have not only to calculate the expence of the twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers advanced to oppoſe the nine hundred invaders of Ireland ; but of 
the vaſt reinforcements from England; the numerous tranſports employ- 
ed; the encroachment on the Eaſt and Weſt India ſervices, with all its 
attendant coſt, and all its poſſible conſequences; and fuch a chain of 
ſhips of war around the Frith coaſt as never before was known 7 nor muſt 
we compute the expence of thus defending Ireland, as a mere temporary 
expenditure ; for the far greater part of all this expence is permanent. 
It is amongſt the detects of this ſyſtem, that even tbe volunteer corps are 
required in a time of immediate danger to be kept on permanent duty, at 
an expence, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 150,000 J. 
per month, How enormous, then, muſt be the whole of the conſtant ex- 
pence of defending Ireland, by fea and land, on a wrong ſyſtem ! 
Now, mark what it coſt France to repel. the attack at Oftend.—She 
had, it ſeems, only on foot ſo “ ſmall a force at Oſtend, Newport, and 
« Bruges,” as to encourage, on that account, a landing, when the wea- 
ther was ſomewhat doubttul ; nor had ſhe on the coaſt a ſingle defenſive 
ſhip of war. Thus, without the expence of either navy or army, except 
the trifle above-mentioned, when invaded by an army of fifteen hundred 
men, under protection of a ſquadron of frigates, ſloops, botubs, and 
other veſſels of war, amounting to twenty-one in number; the Oftend- 
ers, at the ſole expence of two Jays labour to thoſe armed inhabitants who 
quitted their occupations to join the battalions ordered out, ſubdued and 


captured the invading army. I ſtate this expence as being that merely of 


two days labour; becaule, I preſume, a ſervice fo ſhort, and on an occa- 
fion ſo animating, would be confidered by the people, rather as a volun- 
tary effort of ſelf defence, and more as a holiday diſplay of patriotic 
energy, than as a public labour for which they expected remuneration 
from the pablic treaſury. 

Is there not here, again, matter for ſerious and deep reflection, on the 
comparative merits of the two oppoſite ſyſtems of national defence ? 
When we have fo repeatedly heard the miniſter deſcant on the ruin of 
the French finances, and boaſt of our own ; thereby intimating, that the 
war was more a contelt of the purſe than the ſword; and when, in his 
multiplied aſſeſſments and his ſale of the land tax, we have his confeſſion, 
that the public income is no longer adequate to the purpoſes of taxation, 
but the nation muſt ſubmit to an incroachment on its principal; when, I 
ſay, we bave heard and ſcen theſe things, what muſt we think of a ſyſtem 
which, at the fame time that it annihilates our ſacred conſtitution, de- 
vours the property of the nation without neceſſity, and with a prodigality 
that is without example in the annals-of human extravagance ? 

What ftrength of light is thrown on this part of our ſuhject by theſe 
landings at Rillala and Offend ! And to what a train of uſeful reaſoning 
they give birth! When we refle& on the frequency of our wars, and that 
war is the ſole cauſe of our debts, and of that load of taxes raiſed to 
diſcharge the intereſt; and when we contemplate the infinity of theſe 


foldiers cannot be every where as armed citizens are: And an armed nation, ina military 
view, muſt ever be ittigitely ſuperior to any mercenary army ſuch a nation could ſupport. 
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taxes, which, of, one ſpecies, ſecretly, and inceſſantly, like inward worms, 
prey on the vitals of ſociety; and which, of another ſpecies, alight pe- 
riodically on our property with the ravage of locuſts; when, I ſay, we 
thus confider war as now managed, and when we perceive the ecuniary 
conſequences, of a ſyſtem ſo erroneous, it is evident, that a 7 — more 
rational muſt be adopted, or that national ruin muſt be inevitable. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that, ſeeing war to have been almoſt ex- 
clufively the cauſe of derangement to the national finances, ſcarcely any 
thing has been delivered by our beſt writers on political wconomy, upon 
the &conoMy OF wat. Happily for mankind, that a:zconomy and po- 
litical liberty are, as I truſt the reader has ſeen, cloſely interwoven, and 
the moſt energetic ſyſtera of legitimate war is in uniſon with both. We 
have, indeed, one diſtinguiſhed writer on political economy, Sir James 
Stuart, who has favoured us with his ſentiments on a military ſyſtem ſuf- 
ficiently economical, if, in order to its adoption, we ſhould previouſly 
conſent to the annihilation of all private property whatever, and to make 
war our almoſt only occupation. Leſt theſe propoſitions ſhould be likely 
to jar upon modern ears, Sir James is careful to elucidate them by the 
ſucceſsful example of a nation, which, in his opinion, exhibited in 
its polity “ tbe moſt perfect example of political economy any where to be met 
« quith citber in ancient or modern times.*” I thould not, however, have 
communicated to my readers Sir James notions on the economy of war, 
had not the baronet held up the ſyſtem as peculiarly energetic ; and had 
not our ſurpriſing miniſter, by ſeveral of his meatures, appeared to look 
upon this ſyſtem with eyes of a marked partiality, 

The miniſter's ſale of the land-tax carrying in its bowels a principle 
which tends, as I have ſhewn, to annihilate all private property in land, 
and in the end to transfer the whole to the crown, is ſo exactly of a piece 
with the fundamental principle of Sir James's military ſy ſtem, that to trace 
the ſimilitude may, perhaps, furniſh a key to ſoine part of the miniſter's 
conduct, 

« Were any prince in Europe, whoſe ſubjects may amount to fix mil- 
lions of inhabitants, one half employed in agriculture, the other half 
« employed in trade and induſtry, or living upon a revenue already ac- 
« quired; were ſuch a prince,” ſays Sir James, “ ſuppoſed to have 
« authority ſufficient to engage his people to adopt a new plan of œco- 
« nomy, calculated to ſecure them againſt the deſigns of a poxwerful neigh- 
% hour, who, I ſhall ſuppoſe, has formed ſchemes of invading and ſub- 
« duing them: | 

« Let him engage the whole proprietors of land to renounce their ſeve- 
« ral poſſelſions; or, if that ſuppoſition ſhould appear too abſurd, let him 
« contract debts to the value of the zwhole property of the nation *; let the 
land- tax be impoſed at twenty fbillings in the pound; and then let him 
« become bankrupt to the creditors, Let the income of all the lands be 
collected throughout the country, for tbe uſe of the Rate; let all the 
« luxurious arts be proſcribed ; and let thoſe employed in them be form- 
„ ed, under the command of % former land proprietors, into a body 
« of regular troops, officers and ſoldiers, provided with every thing ne- 
T 4 7 For their maintenance, and that of their wives and families, at 
« tþe public expence. Let me carry the ſuppoſition farther : Let every 


* Inquiry into the Princihlet of Politica! (Ecenomy, I. 250. | 

+ The writer is here evidently ſpeaking of the /anded freferty; and it is an undoubted 
fact, that the collective taxes of Great Britain alrcady exceed the whole rental of its land; 
and that /ixteen millions her an nupnm have been added fince the publication of Sir James's 
book in 1767; of which twelve milligus ier annum haves been added by Mr. Pitt within 
the laſt fix years. 
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& ſuperfluity be cut off; let the peaſants. be enſlaved, and obliged to la- 
* bour the ground with no view of profit to themſelves, but for ſimple 
« ſubſiſtence ; let the uſe of gold and ſilver be proſcribed; and let all 
« theſe metals be ſhut up in a public treaſure, Let no foreign trade, 
and very little domeſtic, be encouraged ; but let every man, willing to 
« ſerve as a ſoldier, be received and taken care of; and thoſe who either 
« incline to be idle“ or who are found ſuperfluous, be ſent out of the 
« country. T 

Sock; ecooning to Sir James Stuart, is the beſt military ſyſtem for 
a nation of modern Europe; and he contemplates it with much compla- 
cency. What article,” ſays he, „would be wanting to their eaſe, that 
« js, to their ample ſubſiſtence ? Their happineſs would depend upon the 
« temper of their mind. And what country could defend themſelves 
*« againſt the attack of ſuch an enemy?” Here, then, is another mili- 
tary ſyſtem, beſides that of a ſtanding army according to the fathion of 
« the three latt centuries,” for the reader to compare with that which he 
has ſeen to make an eflential part of the Engliſh conſtitution, being a 

main pillar of our political freedom; perfectly compatible with commer- 
cial proſperity ; confiſtent with the molt poliſhed civiliſation ; and friendly 
to the higheſt cultivation of the human mind in ſcience and in morals: 
whereas, the direct effect of this ſyſtem of Sir James Stuart, in his own 
declared opinion, would be, © to daſh to pieces the whole fabric of trade 
« and indaftry, which has been forming for ſo many years,” and to 
* oblige every other nation to adopt, as far as poſſible, a ſimilar conduct, 
« from a principle of ſelf-prefervation;” in thort, to become — 
barbarians and brutes, ſuch as the Lacedemonians of antient times, whoſe 
« political axconomy” he ſo much admires. 

o which of theſe two ſyttems, this of Sir James Stuart, or that of 
the conflitution which I have explained, the preſent miniſter is moſt inclin+ 
ed, his actions alone will enable us to judge. And it doubts ſhould arife 
on the practicability of the former, our author reminds his pupils, that, 
in turning and working upon the ſpirit of the people, nothing is im- 
+ poflible to an able ſtateſman;“ and that, “ in every new ſtep, the ſpi- 
** rit of the people thould be firſt examined; and if that be not found re 


for the execution of the plan, it ought to be put of, kept entirely ſecret, 


and every method uſed to prepare the people to reliſh the innovation.” } 
But if a miniſter ſhonld previouſly have in his hands a borough parlia- 
ment and a ſtanding army, to vote him taxes, and to inſure him the exe- 
cution of his will, his means of “ turning and working upon the ſpirit of 
the people” muſt come up to his utmoſt wiſhes, and remove at once ev 
difficulty to the accompliſhment of ſo grand a project, as this of Sir 
James Stuart, Nay, indeed, the miniſter who had once got in his- hands 
ſuch a parliament and ſuch an army, would already have, not merely 
« the peaſants,” but the whole people in complete ſlavery; and he would 
alſo have the . ;qwenty ſhillings in the pound” at command, whenever be 
ſhould chooſe to call for them. Not but that, if he were politic, he 
would ſtill imitate Mr. Pitt, in ſelling one land-tax before he laid on a ſe- 
cond, as the ſureſt and quieteſt means of coming at the © reveryy billings 
“in the . ” at laſt. It cannot want above two more ſuch operations 
upon a four ſhilling tax, to complete the buſineſs ; for if we add to that 


Ld 
* As trade and manuſactures are to be nearly absliſhed, the idleneſs here ſpoken of 
muft be an indiſpoſtion, either 7s fill rhe land as a flave, or te /ounge ebaxt as A loldiet 
wiih nothing to do. 
+ Inquiry inte the Princijiles of Politica! Acne, 1. 200. 
1 16, 1.11, 12, 
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part of our landed property, which has been annihilated by the late ope - 
ration of the miniſter, all the duties affecting the produce of land, as the 
duties on houſes, malt, leather, ſpirits, horſes of huſbandry, with a thou. 
ſand et cetera; and then deduct fo much of theſe duties as attaches upon 
the manufacture of land- produce, there will remain of taxes already paid 
by the land itſelf, above twelve billings in the pound; and conſequently 
two more operations, of ſelling each time a four ſhilling tax, muſt ſwal- 
low up the whole; when © ibe income of all the lands qvill be collected 
&« throughout the country for the uſe of the flate.” 

Having thus ſtepped afide for a few minutes, to pay our reſpeRs to the 


author of a ſyſtem, which in more points than one, ſhould ſeem to have 


met with the approbation of Mr. Pitt, let us now return again to Xillala 
and Offend; and to our reflections on the military ſyſtems we were com- 
lag before we fell into this digreſſion. We had juſt remarked, with 

ow much eaſe, and with how little expence, an armed people defend 
their country, and enſure their own repoſe. But a conſideration, which 
muſt make the deepeſt political impreſſion, ſtill lies behind. 

Let us remember that the recent invaſion of Ireland, which has been a 
ſubje&. of theſe obſervations, has been made at a time of particular ex- 
pectation of ſuch an event; and conſequently a time of preparation ;— 
At a time alſo, when the number of mercenary land forces on foot in the 
two iſlands was immenſe; and when the French and Iriſh coaſts perfectly 
ſwarmed with our ſhips of war. Adverting, I ſay, to theſe circum- 
ſtances, and, at the ſame time, ruminating on their neceſſary reverſe, on 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities; when our fleets muſt be called home, and our 
force both by ſea and land muſt be reduced to a peace eſtabliſhment ; is 
it not a fact which ought to fink deep into the minds of our ſtateſmen, 
that the whole military power which ſo lately threatened the loſs of Ire- 
land, and filled Great Britain with anxiety, was conveyed to the ſiſ- 
ter kingdom in THREE FRIGATES ? 

If, at ſuch a time, ſuch a danger could ſpring from ſuch ſlender means; 
on what is to depend, in the time of peace and relaxation, the ſecurity 
of Ireland and the repoſe of the Empire? If the rulers of France have 
but a tithe of the immorality imputed to them by our miniſters, will they 
fail, in the hour of unguardedneſs and ſecurity, to take Ireland by ſur- 

riſe, as they have done Egypt; and to commence a new war upon Eng- 
and, by revolutionizing the fiſter kingdom? And ſuch a policy they 
would vindicate in the face of the world, by the Engliſh example of 
ſeizing French ſhips in the year 1756, prior to a formal declaration of 


War. 5 


On the contraſt I have attempted between the two late invaſions, I may 
expect it will be remarked, that it was not the landing of nine Hundred 
French ſoldiers which endangered the ſudden loſs of Ireland, but the 4i/- 
affection of the Iriſb people to their government. But ſuch an obſervation 
is ſo far from weakening my genera] reaſoning, that it gives it tenfold 
weight and authority,— What is it that has made the Irith diſaffeRed ? 
What is it that has inſpired them with an idea of throwing off a govern- 
ment they have inherited from their anceſtors ? and even of exchanging 
a conſtitution ſimilar to that of England, for one ſtill more repreſenta- 


tive? —The plain and proper anſwer I conceive to be : — They have 


been cruelly forced from a fituation, in which arms-bearing in defence of 
their conſtitution would have been equally their inclination as their 
duty. They have been firſt defrauded of their political rights, and then, 
as a neceſſary conſequence, they have been unfeelingly oppreſſed: That 
government which, in its theory, was protection, and juſtice, and mercy, 
they, in practice, found to be abandonment, injuſtice, and cruelty : and 
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, 
that law and conſtitution, which in their books were political liberty, 
and the perfection of reaſon, and therefore the certain means of high na- 
tional proſperity, they, by long and melancholy experience, had felt to 
be i e ſervitude and national degradation; individual poverty, mi- 
ſery, and contempt ; and collective infignificance, diſhonour, and humi- 
liation. 

Remove, then, the cauſes of dififfetion, and the diſaffection will 
diſappear. Preſent to the Iriſh, with one hand, freedom; and, with the 
other, arms; and then nine hundred times nine hundred Frenchmen will 
not dare to ſet foot on the ifland, although it had not upon it a ſingle 
mercenary ſoldier. A people truly free, and equitably governed, ne- 
ver were, — | may ſay, never can be diſaffected: It is out of nature: 
It is an impoſlibility. A ſtanding army cannot long defend Ireland 
againſt the people's diſaffection in alliance with the policy of France; 
but free Irithmen, once poſſeſſed of the reality of that co titution, of 
which hitherto they have known only the ſhadow, would be as jealous'of 
French domination as the moſt Antigallican Engliſhman could wiſh thera 
to be. , 

Theſe are truths founded in nature; and that Iriſh, or that Engliſh mi- 
niſter, who, in the preſent relative ſituation of this empire with France, 
ſhall, in contempt of truths ſo obvious, and in violation of all conſtitu- 
tional principles and of every human right, ſtill, by military law and 
other illegal ſeverities, goad on the people of that country to diſaſfected 
courſes, inſtead of reclaiming and attaching them, by a reſtoration of 
the conſtitution of Ireland, of which LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATION 
is the paramount principle; that miniſter, I ſay, who ſhall ſo act, inſtead 
of being a ſtateſman and a philoſopher, muſt be a monſter of ſtupidity 
and wickedneſs. 

If Ireland were free, I grant ſhe could no longer be ſaddled with pen- 
ſions to corrupt courtiers ; nor, while agonizing herſelf in the extreme 
of poverty and dittreſs, would a profligate miniſter dare inſultingly to 
gratify, at her expence, a needy German prince with ſome thouſands a 
year, Neither could the natural rights of the whole Iriſh nation be ſa- 
crificed to the ſuppoſed intereſts of a few Engliſh manufacturing towns; 
nor could the abundant ſprings of her opulence be dried up, to water the 
rank field of Engliſh patronage. She could not be fleeced and vexed 
by an infinite variety of ways ſpringing out of a corrupt government; 
nor could ſhe be doomed to ſuffer eternally the torments of Tantalus, in 
viewing at once the ſmiling fertility of her fields, and the ſqualid mi- 
ſery of ber children; the rich bounties of a beneficent Providence, and 
the deplorable poverty of an oppreſſed people. 

But if England would be content to ſee Ireland induſtrious and thriv- 
ing; rich in population, and happy in her proſperity ; enjoying all the 
natural rights of commerce in common with herſelf, and being in reality 
a ſiſter inſtead of a ſervant; then might ſhe have in Ireland a profitable 
and improving market; for every manufacture in which ſhe excelled her; 
and a warm and affectionate ally on whom the might depend in the hour 
of need; becauſe, ſuppoſing in either cafe equal freedom, an Engliſh 
were evidently more for her iutereſt than a French connection. 

It Eugland be not, by a judgment trom God, deprived of her reaſon, 
as a prelude to her deſtruction, ſhe muſt fee the day is arrived, when the 
ALLIANCE of Treland is become an object of competition between her- 
ſelf and France, which muſt be won by her who gains ber beart. While 
France bolds out to her, liberty and equality; and theſe through the 
medium of a reyolution, of vu the ahplitivn of tithes — a burthen 
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that an unwiſe policy has rendered peculiarly odious to Ireland, — is ta 
be the firſt fruit; and while the proſpect of ſuch a revolution muſt na- 
turally generate an idea, that the nobility and other great land- holders 
will be likely, by their oppoſition, to give a pretence for rich confiſca - 
tions; while ſuch, I ſay, are the temptations favouring the deſigns of 
France, can England be fo inſane as to back the borough faction of Ire - 

land, in continuing to defrand the people of that political liberty which 

is their beſt inheritance and their moſt precious birth- right? And can ſhe 

continue to keep open and ſmarting, the wounds of Iriſh diſcontent, by 

making the ſword the grand inſtrument of ordinary government? — Can 

ſhe, in the competition of which I ſpeak, think of nothing more politic 

than continued coercion and evider disfranchiſements ? nothing more wiſe 
than external force and military ſubjugation ? while her competitor ſtea!s 
into the heart of ſuffering Ireland with the conſoling hope of emanci- 
pation, and the enchanting whilperings of freedom and of honour ; and 
plays before her eyes, the delightful viſions of eaſe and plenty, of inde- 
pendence and wealth ! 

And, with Buonaparte, far advanced on his way to Hindoſtan, gather- 
ing, as le goes, Perſian and other auxiliaries, is there nothing to impreſs 
on the minds of our ſtateſmen the infinite importance of having the em- 
pire at home perfectly harmonized and firmly united, on the only ſolid 
baſis of conſtitutions yielding to the people of the two iſlands real free- 
dom, and inſpiring heartfelt attachment, as a preparation for that ſhock 
which may but too ſoon be expected at the extremity, and a ſhock that 
would aſſuredly be felt to the inmoſt centre? While in the habit of 
demanding ſo many ſacrifices from the people, have not they themſelves 
yot learned to make one ſacrifice to the ſtrength and union of the empire ? 
Can they not perſnade themſelves to part with one corrupt intereſt, nor 
to recede from a fingle violation of our liberties? Are the deteſted 
borough factions of the two countries till in the hour of utmoſt danger 
to be in the eyes of miniſters, all in all ; while the people, their deareſt 
intereſts, and their moft ſacred rights, are to go for nothing ? 

What general ruin to the empire, the vile and ſordid policy of grovel- 
ing and bigoted factions may produce: or what the luſt of patronage 
and power in miniſters may occaſion, I ſhall not attempt either to foretell 
or to calculate; but he muſt be a drivelling politician who does not ſee, 
that, ſooner or later, and at no very diſtant period, it muſt be in the 
power of the French Republic to ſever from us Ireland, ir SHE RE DE- 
NIED LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. Silly pains, I know, have been taken in 
that country to bring it out in evidence, that “ the maſs of the peaſantry 
cared nothing about parliamentary reform; and it marked the deſpica- 
ble folly of faction, to circulate this as a notable diſcovery, and as a diſ- 
credit to thoſe “ «vbo bad thought for the pcople.“ — But, granting the 
truth of this intelligence, what then ? — Is parliamentary reform the 
teſs neceſſary, becauſe, by a long abſence of rights, a miſerable peaſantry 
are become ignorant of them; and becauſe, almoſt brutalized by op- 
preſſion, they do not underſtand the conſtitution of their country? But 
ſuch is ever the logic of deſpotiſm. The ſtupidity which its own in- 
zattice has occaſioned, it ſhameleſsly urges for the continuance of that in- 
zuſtice ; and the crimes which its own atrocious wickedneſs has produced, 
are made the pretences for preſevering in its infernal career ! 

If Faction means to prove parliamentary reform unneceſſary, let it firſt 
wor that legiſlative repreſentation is no principle of the Englith or 

rith conſtitution! — Let it prove that ſuch repreſentation is not ctiential 
to political liberty ! — Let it prove that national liberty is not neceſſary to 
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national ſecurity and — — Let it prove that the Triſh nation has 

no right to freedom or happineſs ! — And let it prove that it is natural 

to a people to be equally indifferent to degradation or reſpect, to beg- 
ary or affluence, to inſult or conciliation, to ſuffering or felicity ! 

When Faction ſhall have proved all theſe propoſitions, but not till then, 
it may be juſtified in till oppoſing parliamentary reform. So long as 
that reform is denied, we cannot hefitate in pronouncing all who are 
actively concerned in that denial, as the true, as the moſt traitorous, and 
the moſt deadly of all the enemies of their country. At their door lic the 
unutterable miſeries of unbappy Ireland : They have been, and continue 
to be, the authors of her oppretſions : They are the cauſes of her rebel- 
lions: To their account muſt be placed the crueltics and the countleſs 
crimes on all ſides that have brought upon her much diſhonour: 'Theirs 
are the obdurate hearts, which no ſufferings of their miſerable country 
can mollity ; and theirs the hands that are crimſoned with her blood! 


SECTION XY. 


LET no Engliſhman imagine, that, becauſe the writer freely animad- 
yerts on the actions of miniſters, he is therefore wanting in reſpect to the 
conſtituted authorities, or deficient in reverence for the laws of his 
country. No: it is becauſe he deeply reverences thoſe laws, when un- 
perverted; and becauſe he is a friend to a vigorous exertion of all 
power truly conſtitutional, as eſſential to the well-being of the ſtate, that 
he labours in the cauſe of reform and of freedom. 

But in the ſame degree as he reverences law, his mind revolts at injuſ- 
tice; in the ſame proportion as he approves of vigorous power, he ab- 
hors oppreſſion ; and in the ſame meature as he reſpects authority, the in- 
ſolence of office moves his indignation : and it he venerate to enthuſiaſm 
the dignity of character in the patriot ſtateſman, whoſe mind ever ſoars 
in the regions of unſullied honour ; the grovelling wretch who tyranni- 
zes over his country by the baſe arts of faction and corruption, he muſt 
ever regard with equal diſguſt and deteſtation. If he fervently feel for his 
country's liberty, he mutt as warmly retent her wrongs; and it her con- 
ſtitution be the object of his ardent attachment and active protection, the 
audacious menace by which it may be threatened, he muſt ever mark 
with reprobation ; and the blow aimed for its deſtruction, whether it 
come from thote arrayed in the robe of office or not, he muſt repel with 
his whole heart and his whole force. 

It is one of the fineſt obſervations of De Lolme, that the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution has happily ſupplied the unavoidable deficiencies of [aw by de- 
livering into the hands of the people at large, the exercite of a cenforial 
power ; and herein he thews its great ſuperiority over the conſtitution of 
antient Rome, which veſted this power in an individual“. In this ſa- 
lutary proviſion we ſee the deepeſt wiſdom. By theſe means, the conſti- 
tution avails ittelt, for its preſervation, of whatever knowledge and virtue 
the whole country may contain. By theſe means the highett authorities 
are made amenable to the public reaton ; and the molt refiſtleſs of its 
powers 13 happily taught moderation, and that reſpect which is due to the 
opinion of the people. 

How, then, ought a virtuous man to exerciſe the cenſorial power? Is 
he not to conſider its end; and the nature of the office he aſſumes : — The 
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end, being the preſervation of public liberty; and the office, that of ad. 
vocate for the conſtitution, to bring to the bar of public opinion all 
offenders againſt the proviſions or the principles of that conſtitution, and 
there freely to expoſe their miſdoings, and plead the cauſe of our coun- 
try; how can the cenſorial duty be performed, if the advocate be to 
heſitate in diſcuſſing whatever it may be neceſſary to theſe ends to diſcuſs ? 
or to what purpoſe is he to reaſon, if he be compelled to ſuppreſs the evi. 
dence by which alone the injuries of his country can be proved? Or how 
can'his client, the conſtitution, be preſerved from ruin, if any, even the 
higheſt perſons in the flate —its judicial, its executive, or its legiſlative 
adminiſtrators — when they may happen to be the offending parties, are 
to plead privilege, and to ſtop the proceedings ? 

o queſtion the irregular acts and miſchievous attempts of men in power 
for here is always the chief danger to the conſtitution, — being the great 
uſe of the cenſorial office, he who, throngh fear of power, is filent on its 
exceſles, betrays the conſtitution ; and he who, knowing the true nature 
of law, filently looks on, while law deſtroys the law, or, in other words, 
while unconſtitutional ſtatutes, and ſpurious law made in the courts of juſ- 
tice, undermine or ſubvert that true genuine law of the land, which is 
« the perfection of reaſon” and the tafe-guard of liberty, is no friend to 
the laws and liberties of his country. Much leſs ſhall * be entitled to 
that appellation, who ſufters profeſſions of public duty, or pretences of 
patriotiſm, to cover the ſordid purtuits of 3 intereſt, or the baſe 

atification of perſonal malice, Miniſters have done the writer no per- 
Fona) wrong; denied him no private ſuit; given him no perſonal offence. 
Merely on his own account, he has nothing to reſent; nothing to blame 
nothing to give him diſcontent, beyond his individual ſhare in the gene- 
ral calamity they have N upon us, and the intereſt he has in com- 
mon in thoſe liberties which they ſo little reſpect. If he cannot have 
credit for impartiality, without feeling indifference, he claims it not: 
but he truſts that, poignantly as he feels, he has not condemned the con- 
duct of miniſters but where his country has been deeply injured, and that 
he has exerciſed the cenſorial office with integrity and honour. It is for 
his country to condemn or to acquit : and he is as ready to put himſelf at 
its bar, as to bring any other before that tribunal. 

As miniſters, in proportion to their conſciouſneſs of not deſerving well 
of their country, are ever full of ſenſibility to the ſtrictures of the cenſo- 
rial power of the people; and conſequently watch with the moſt painful 
vigilance all opportunities of ſtriking at the LIBERTY or THE PRESS, 
through the ſides of every writer who, in defence of his country's free- 
dom, may let fall an unguarded expreſſion, the Author has been ſtudious 
to ſuppoſe himſelf, while penning theſe pages, as if he were ever in the 
preſence of an enlightened jury of that couxTry to which he appeals, 
and appeals with contidence. Knowing that to promote its beſt intereſts, 
and to preſerve its ſacred conſtitution ; and that to advance its happinels 
by defending its laws and liberties; ſo that order and ſubordination 
might naturally flow from juſt inſtitutions and a general intereſt ; and 
that magiſtracy of all degrees might have.the homage of the heart ; have 
been the ſole motives to his taking up the pen; he anxiouſly withes his 
whole boſom were laid open to every Englithman ; and all he has to atk 
of any one, who, either voluntarily, or in the performance of an official 
duty, may-criticiſe this work, is, that ſuch Engliſhman will read, as the 
author has written, with a ſincere defire to fufil the duty of a faithful 


citizen and an honeft man. 


He accordingly requeſts of every ſuch reader to go to the bottom of 
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the ſubjects here treated; to enter thoroughly into the grounds of what 
the writer imputes to miniſters and objects to parliaments ; to weigh with 
mature conlideration the reforms he propoſes; and fully to determine alſo 
in his own mind, whether they be not indiſpenſably and imperiouſly ne- 
ceſſary, to preſerve the conſtitution and the liberties of England. He 
has alſo to propoſe to his reader's conſideration, the following queries, ny 
VIZ. 9 

1. Is the Engliſh conſtitution ſuch as here defined ? | 4 

2. Does it labour under the corruption and abuſes here pointed out? E | 

3. Muſt not the cenforial poxwer of a people be nugatory, and the liberty — 1 
of the preſs an empty ſound, unleſs the conduct of thoſe who adminiſter | 
the government, on which depends the happineſs or miſery of the people, 
may be ſcrutinized with rigour ? S 

4. Is not the right of freely inveſtigating whatever is eſſential to the 
preſervation of a conſtitution, whether it reſpect the conduct of magiſ- 
trates or a legiſlature, a right inherent in human nature; and a right 
without which no national liberty can be preſerved ? 

5. In contemplating the duties of a taithful citizen, and of a good 
man; and what ought to be the objects of his attachment, his reſpect, 
and his veneration ; ought not the ſerving of his country to be conſider- 
ed as the firſt of his duties; its conſtitution to be eſteemed the primary 
object of his reſpe& ; and the virtuous friends of its freedom and happi- 
nets, the only objects of his veneration ? 

6. Keeping in mind, that the common law of England is © the perfec- 
tion of reaſon,” will it ever be admitted to be law, that, to cenſure with 
becoming feeling and warmth, the unconſtitutional conduct of miniſters ; 
or to explain with becoming freedom and preciſion, the errors of a legis- 
lature, when cither of them threaten the very being of the ſtate, can be 
a crime ? 

7. It the Houſe of Comwons ſhould get into private hands until it 
ceaſed to repreſent the people; and if miniſters, ſupported by ſuch a 
Houſe of Commons, thould act contrary to the intereit, the conſtitution, 
and known liberties of the nation ; could a worſe ſpecies of government 
be conceived? Or could there remain any hope for the — without 
proceeding to the laſt appeal, except in THE LIBERTY OP THE PREss ? 4 

As the very intention of a JURY in the ſyſtem of Ergland, is, that "vt 
that zountry, of which the jury is the repreſentative, may, in puniſhing 1 | 
crimes, vindicate the true principles of its government ; in redreſſing | | 
wrongs, may ſtill guard its own rights; and, in paſſiug its judgment on | 
licentiouſneſs, may ſtill take care to preſerve entire its own liberties ; ſo | 

| the writer truſts that, as a grand BuLwark of thoſe principles, thoſe 4 i 
| rights, and thoſe liberties, THE CENSORIAL POWER OP THE PEOPLE, iN 


; or, in other words, THE PREEDOM OF THE PREsS, will "ever, by the 1 
i 3 ſenſe and manly virtue of Engliſh juries, be preſerved invio- 1 
) ate 9 
l The writer is not forgetful of what is called S lac of kbel; nor does ; 

| he torget that it is a branch of juriſprudence, through means of which | 
) the venerable law of England, characteriſtically mild, and which for its. 

3 excellence ſtands confeſſedly at the head of all human law, has received | 

4 more diſhonour, and the conſtitution more diſgrace, than from all other i 

1 corruptions of her juridical ſyſtem put together. In the collection of de- ; i: 
e ſpotie maxims, which lawyers of a certain claſs have at different times been | 

I! pleated to call the law of libel, there are thoſe which are in themſelves as K. 

foul libels on all genuine law, on human reaſon, and on the rights of na- | | 

if ture, as the inquiſition ever hatched,—But it was an Engliſh inquiſition $8 
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that gave them birth: they derived their origin from the court of Star- 
Chamber, of atrocious memory. That court, “to the general joy of 
the whole nation *” was in the laft century finally aboliſhed ; but its de- 
ſpotic tenets, not being at the ſame time expunged from our books, un- 
happily remain to poiſon the current of law. 

How they have poiſoned that current, is but too viſible in various tri- 
als ſince that period; and in proportion as the government aimed at ar- 
bitrary power, in the ſame proportion were ever found thoſe who ſcru- 
pled not to attempt a revival of Star-Chamber law. For full thirty years 
of the preſent reign, it was with the generality of crown lawyers a con- 
ſtant maxim, and a maxim which, even in its laſt ſtruggles for exiſt- 
ence, was countenanced by the ſolemn opinion of the Lord Chancellor 
and the whole bench of judges, that, on a trial for libel, the jury were 
only judges of fact and not of law; and, upon mere proof of the pub- 
lication of the writing in queſtion, they were to find a verdi& of 6vit- 
TY; that is, although the writing ſhould, in their judgment, ſpring 
from motives the moſt virtuous, be directed to ends the moſt beneficial, 
and be written in a manner the moſt laudable, they were bound to pro- 
nounce the author 6vtLTY, and leave him to his perſecutors, to be pu- 
niſhed as a criminal I— In the annals of human folly and depravity, a 
greater inſult was never offered to human reaſon ; nor was there ever a 


more dangerous attack on the Engliſh conſtitution, or on the ſacred rights 


of 3URIEsS! 

If then we have ſeen, but as yeflerday, all the judges of England fo 
warped by a private ambition to extend their own power, if not at the 
ſame time leaning with the moſt unbecoming partiality to the crown a- 
gainſt the people, as to be unanimous in attempting to uphold uch a mon- 


ftrous dofirine, as LAW; how unſpeakably important to us are Joes ? 


And with what extreme caution, not to ſay, with what watchful jealouſy, 
ought juries to liſten to the bench, wen it is laying down the lato of li- 
bel; becauſe on that law wholly depends THE Bb1B2RTY OF THE PRESS, 
and by conſequence all other liberty ? 

If a declaratory ſtatute + have within theſe ſeven years expunged from 
tbe law of libel this libel on human reaſon, the progeny I fear is not 
extinct. The modern books—for the whole of this law of libel! is of 
mondern invention, unknown to the antient common law, and never ſanc- 


| tioned by any legiſlative act, : the modern books, I ſay, are not want- 


ing in bad precedents and opinions, which, unſound as they are, lawyers 
will ſtill quote and ſtill repeat. The very doctrine juſt mentioned, obtain- 
ed its currency by the ſucceſſive incroachments of time-ſerving judges. 
Taking advantage of their own ſuperior knowledge, and ever watchful 
where the crown was concerned, to impoſe upon unlettered juries, juries 
were very frequently brought to ſubmit to a doQtrine, by which their in- 
ſtitution was degraded, and its utility deſtroyed. 

Every ſuch ſubmiſſion formed a precedent ; and, every precedent be- 
getting its like, judges were encouraged to go on; and this bare-faced 
uſurpation of their own, this lampoon on common ſenſe, they were not 
aſhamed to call by the venerable name of Law ! It being thus that judges 


* Blackſtone's Com. IV. 267. 


+ Brought forward by Mr, Fox and My. Erfline; and in ſupport of which Lerd Camden 
called forth all the patriotiſin of the Houſe of Lords, by the laſt glorious effort of a vir- 
tuous lite. 

+ I am ſpeaking of thoſe revived Norman doQrines which have ſuperſeded “ the 
% more homely, but more inte{ligible, maxims of difiributive juſtice amoug the Saxons, 
which are the only ſources of all geuuine Eugila law, 
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ve heretofore made illegal law, it belongs to the good ſenſe and virtue 
2 1UR1Es, where ſuch law has been once made, to unmake it again b 
their ſubſequent verdicts. Juries ſhould be aware, that nothing whi 
a judge, on a trial for libel, can ho down for law, if it be repugnant 
to their underſtanding, ought to influence their verdict: for if they once 
tamely give up their own convictions of right and wrong, they ceaſe to 
anſwer the end of their inſtitution, and the juſtice on the bench is from 
that moment both judge and jury. If the judge's opinion muſt rule 
« the verdiR, the trial by jury,” ſays Blackſtone, (would be uſeleſs “.“ 

When a jun, in matter of libel, ſhall be told, that a queſtion in this 
caſe, was ſo ruled; and in that caſe, was ſo decided; and therefore it is 
held to be law; they will remember, that tbe excluſion of juries themſelves 
from being the judges of that on which they were to „ a verdict 
of guiliy or not guilty, was, in matter of libel, firſt ruled and decided, and 
then called law; while all along it was the very reverſe of law : and th 
will recolle&, that in no other ſpecies of trial but that for libel, was ſuch 
an uſurpation ever attempted. In all caſes whatever,—in caſes of fraud, 
forgery, murder, treaſon, and every other, be the nicety of the law 
what it might, the right of the zury to judge of both fat and law was 
never queſtioned : and they muſt from hence learn, that bad rulers are 
far leis afraid of fraud, forgery, murder or treaſon, than of Tas 11- 
BERTY OF THE PRESS, and the exerciſe of A CENSORIAL POWER IN 
THE PEOPLE, Which is to ſcrutinize into their own actions, and to inform 
tbe nation how they perform the duties of their ſtations. 

There are but two criterions of Engliſh law : If it be parliamentary 
law, it will be found in the Statute Book; if common law, it is © the 
perfection of reaſon.” If therefore a 3urY are convinced of the badneſs 
of precedents, or, if what is laid down for common law be repugnant to 
their common ſenſe, it is unqueſtionably their duty to reſiſt it: nor, in 
caſe of entertaining ſtrong doubts, are they bound to ſubmit to direction. 
They are to be governed by a ſenſe of juſtice and by reaſon : and it muſt 
be their own reaſon, or it cannot govern their conſciences; for in giving 
a verdict on authority of any man's reaſon, which is contradicted by their 
own reaſon, they would doubtleſs be forſworn. 

But juries,” it may be ſaid, * if they will not ſubmit to direction, 
may give erroneous verdicts?” Very true; they are not infallible : but 
are judges infallible ? — We have juſt ſeen that they are not. The very 
circumſtance of a point of law being even doubtful, ought, it thould ſeem, 
to be an invincible reaſon againſt the concurrence of a 3uxy ; becauſe 
they ought to recollect, if a judge ſhould not, that it does not become 
them, on grounds ſo ſuſpicious, to concur with a judge in mating a law 
which is to be binding on their country; for while that country have a 
legiſlature, to ſupply all ſuch deficiences, their officiouſneſs in lau-mał · 
ing may be well diſpenſed with. 

Had, indeed, the true genuine Engliſh conſtitution, ſuch as in the 
foregoing pages we have ſeen it to have been, come down to us in all its 
purity, free from the foul mixture of Norman deſpotiſm and the poiſon 
of Norman law, the dregs of which are not yet by any means purged 
off, there can he no doubt but that it would always have been the — 
duty of every magiſtracy, and of every functionary, of 2uRs iy particus 
lar, as the BuLwaxKs OF LIBERTY, to have done their parts on all occa- 


* Com. iv, 361. 2 Hale P. C. 313. 
Id is of high importance for juries to recolleQ, that a great deal of our law is thus 


mate; and therefore it behoves them, that all the law they concur ia waking mall be 
ia truth (the pecfeRtion of reaſon,” | 
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fions, towards reſiſting encroachments on the public freed refuſing 
to became be inſtruments for executing illegal latu. = 

If, after a lapſe of a thouſand years of ſcientific improvement, a Black- 
fone had not learned accurately to diſtinguiſh between laws and a conflitu- 
tion, legal protection and political liberty; we muſt not imagine our un- 
lettered Anglo-Saxon anceſtors had arrived at ſuch refinement. Neither 
had they learned to aſcribe to a legiſlature that was the workmanſhip of 
their own hands, any character of ſacredneſs, awfulneſs, or myſtery, un- 
der the ſanction of which it could do them miſchief : much leſs did they 
compliment it with the attribute of an 4 abſoJute deſpotic authority *.“ 
They made it a legiſlature, to expreſs their collected w1LL ; and they 
made it ſuch from year to year, to preſerve their LIBERTY: And for the 
ſame purpoſe, and with the ſame limitation, they made magiſtrates of 
every deſcription under the king . 

But after all, they would not ſolely truſt to ſuch laws as ſuch a legiſla- 
ture might make; nor for the application of them, even to ſuch magiſ- 
trates ſo appointed by themſelves; but for applying thoſe laws to their 
own diſputes between one another, or to their own actions in what re. 
ſpected public intereſts and public duties, as well as to all diſputes be- 
tween themſelves and the king: in ſhort, for the deciſion of all cauſes, 
civil and criminal, they inſtituted another diftin& repreſentation of them- 
ſelves, that is, untrs, to be fairly drawn for the particular occaſion from 
the body of the people. Thus had they one ſpecies of rePRESENTA- 
TIVEs to make laws; another ſpecies of REPRESENTAT1VES to admi- 
miſter the laws; and a third ſpecies of xeexEsENTATIVEs for deciding 
all differences in the application of thoſe laws..-Do we not here ſee, 
that in thoſe days from whence we derive our conſtitution, the firſt ac- 
tuating principle in an Engliſh boſom was this — anove ALL THINGS, 
E1BERTY ? To preſerve liberty, arL were to conſpire; to this end, 
ALL functions were created, and ALL were to be exerciſed; and to ſupply 
at any time deficiences, their ſwords were ever ready to leap from their 
ſcabbards. 

But ſuch was the native excellence of the Anglo-Saxon inſtitutions, 
and ſo complete and perfect the protection and the liberty they were cal 
culated to produce, that, had they eſcaped the Norman defilement, unt:! 
commerce, letters, and arts had abated the national diſpoſition to war, 
and had refined the manners, opened the minds, aud enlarged the views 
of the people ; it ſeems to follow as a natural conſequence, that in 2 
country, where the practical duties of government bappily made pert of the 
ordinary buſineſs of every man, and where the exerciſe of all power was 
under ſuch admirable checks, the ſcience of government would have 
taken the lead of all ſciences, as an object of ſtudy andcnl tivation; eſpe 
cially as eminence in that ſcience mutt have been the ſhorteſt and ſuret? 
road to the higheſt offices and honours of the ſtate.— Such «vas the 
Engliſh Conſtitution | 

In ſuch a ſchool for the nobleſt of the human ſciences, as new IA 


:.v Page 24. 

| + Although at an early period of Saxon government in England, relattenſtis and the 
tz ftamentary wiſhes of a deceated king were allowed great influence, yet the c/ec?:0/4 prin- 

ple was by no means extinguihed, as appears by the uſe made of it, particularly by 
the clergy, in favour of Han the Norman, And it appears to the laſt, that the de- 
polition of thoir kings for il government, made a part of the Saxon law, as compiled 
under Edward the Cornfeſſor ; which, as Lord Somers has obſerved, ſays, © That undes 
% the king pertorm his duty, and anſwers the end for which he was conſtituted, mot 'v 
« much as the name of a King ſhall remain in him.” Judgment of Whore King ore. 
c. 61 fraragraph, 
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evards, new Edgars, and new Alfred ſhould have ariſen, improved codes 
of laws muſt have appeared: and all the ſcientific diſtinctions between 
legiſlative, executive, and judicial power, would have been graduall 
developed, and waar defined : Nor is it incredible, but that in ſuc 
a progreſs, a written conſtitution, ratified by an Engliſh people, had, ages 
ago, blefſed our country. 

Whatever evils the natural frailty of human nature, even ſo circum- 
ſtanced, might have produced, in abatement of ſo ſolid a happineſs, un- 
der a government ſo beneficent, to worthy of rational beings, and ſo 
friendly to all that is great and good in man, we may, from the eternal 
laws of cauſe and effect, ſafely pronounce that we ſhould not have found 
amongſt them, deſpotiſm in kings, or tyranny in barons; foreſt law, or 
feudal oppreſſion ; civil war to recover civil rights, or the effuſion of 
human blood to decide in favour of a red roſe or. a white: Neither 
ſhould we have ever heard of the impious claim to rule by divine right, 
nor of the beaſtly ſtupidity of mary obedience and non-refiftance : And 
as little would our country have ever had experience of prerogative 
trampling on law, or of corruption ſubverting its foundations.— What 
countlets evils, what wide-extended and long enduring miſeries, ſprang 
from the violations of our conſtitution, and that torrent of imperial law 
which poured in upon us with the Normans | 

Biſbop Hurd, atter juſtly condemning ſome of our kings for their 
marked partiality to that kind of law, exclaims, “Vet ſee the iſſue of all 
40 
« our parliaments and people ! The oppreſſions of Exrsom and Dup- 
LEY had been founded in a ſtretch of power, uſurped and juſtified on 
the principles of the civil law; by which theſe miſcreants had been 
enabled to violate a fundamental part of our conſtitution, the way of 
trial by 3URIEs. The effect on the people was dreadful. According- 
ly, in the entrance of the next reign, though the authority by which 
they had ated maD EVEN BEEN PARLIAMENTARY, theſe creatures 
of tyranny were indicted for high treaſon, were condemned and exe- 
cuted for having been inſtrumental in ſubverting /egem terre * ; and 
the extorted ſtatute, under which they had hoped to ſhelter them- 
« ſelves, was, with a juſt indignation, repealed+.” 

If, through the courſe of a perpetual war of ſeven centuries between 
the Norman civil lago and Engliſh common Law, the latter have ever 
maintained its aſcendancy in men's minds, and have obtained the glorious 
definition of being the perfection of reaſon,” doubtleſs we muit take 
the principles of that law as our guides, in aſcertaining the principles of 
the Englith conſtitution, and in forming a judgment on all itz proviſions 
and all its inſtitutions. It is thus, and thus only, we muſt form our 
judgment on the inſtitution of 3uRtES, and on the ends they are intended 
to anſwer in the conſtitution. If, then, juries be, according to Blackfone 
and all conſtitutional writers, BULWAKKs OF ENGLISH LIBERTY, as, 
from a view of the Anglo-Saxon inſtitutions, it muſt be admitted they 
are, then the criterions of their duty muſt be two-fold. In all ordinary 
caſes, as in civil cauſes in general, where the law is clear and ſound, 
and no fatal conſequences await their deciſion, they may not be called on 
to look farther than to the law itſelf as their guide; but in criminal 
cauſes between the crown and the ſubject, on trials for libel, ſedition, or 
treaſon ; and on extraordinary occaſions, when the decifion of a 1UnY 
is not alone to affect tb. 4 at the bar, but muſt involve in it conſe- 


*The law of the land. L + Dia/oguers, II. 211, 
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quences affecting alſo the liberties of themſelves and their country, and 
poſſibly of their lateſt poſterity ; I hold it to be evident, and founded on 
the eternal principle of ſelf-defence, and part of that firſt of earthly 
duties, the duty to their country, that they are bound to keep their 
eye upon the conftitution ; ſo that they may the better judge whether the 
law laid down to them by the bench be ſound or unſound ; For, with all 
our reverence for the law, we muſt remember, that it flows from Tue 
CONSTITUTION ; and that that again flows from Tus rzorLE; for 
whoſe protection and happineſs, law, legiſlature, and conſtitution, have 
all been created, and are alone to be upheld. 

If, then, in their judgment, what is called law be at variance with the 
conſtitution, ſubverſive of liberty, or repugnant to their reaſon, to them 
at leaſt (whether their judgment be corre& or not) ſuch law is unſound, 
or rather it is not law, aud cannot govern a conſcientious verdict v. Aud 
whether ſuch law were made by judges or by parliaments, this reaſoning 
muſt equally apply; for it cannot enter into our idea of the power of 
parliament, that it hath authority to enact laws to violate the conſtitu- 
tion; or laws by which the people ſhould be compellable to deſtroy one 
another by unjuſt judgments. 

I will not ſay this reaſoning is in Coke upon Littleton, for I have not 
enquired ; but, as the great William Pitt ſaid on a fimilar occaſion, I will 
lay, it ought to be there/— No leſs than four ads of parliament were 
paſſed, to make it Jaw, for perſons charged with treaſon in Ireland to be 
tried in England ; but when, in the reign of Elizabeth, the attempt was 
made to carry theſe ſtatutes into execution, it was found that, being con- 
trary to the conſtitution, and to our legal principles, THEY WERE NOT LAW, 
and could not be ated upon. On this occaſion, Wray and Dyer, judges ; 
and Gerrarde, attorney-general ; were thoſe who nobly vindicated the 
law and conflitution of England f. 

Had Tenry VIII. in conſequence of the ad of parliament which enacted 
that his proclamation ſhould have the force of laws, commanded any 
thing intrinſically the moſt harmleſs ; — had he, for inſtance, comnunded 
that all men ſhould ſhave off the right eye-brow ; or wear a black patch 
on the left cheek; and had people, in all parts of the country, been 
brought to trial for diſobedience, can it be doubted that, whether the 4% 
obedience charged were proved or not, zURIEs univerſally ought to have 
brought in verdicts of not guilty in favour of every perſon ſo accuſed, on 
the plain ground, that neither the proclamation, nor the act of parlia- 
ment, could be lug; and that, if ſubmitted to, all freedom were at an 
end? Such a command, although apparently ridiculous, might be a mere 
experiment on the patience of a people, the ſervility of judges, and the 
tameneſs of juries; and ſuch deſpotiſm, if not nipped in the bud by a 
ſpirited refiſtance, might foon rival that of Nero or Caligula: But a 
crafty politician would not even make his early experiments obnoxious to 
ridicule or diſguſt: he would begin with ſomething apparently uſeful or 
laudable; ſomething perhaps in favour of decorum, or charity, or re- 
ligion, or regular government; in order to eſtabliſh imperceptibly the 

recedent of proclamation lago; but, be the objects what they might, ſack 
E ought to be univerſally reſiſted by judges, juries, and people. And 
if parliament ſhould ever, either through ſervility, corruption, or mere 
error, gives its ſanction to any thing which is clearly againſt the princi- 
ples of law, or ſubverſive of the conſtitution, the ſame reaſoning would 
hold. I have cited the cafe of the parliament of Henry VIII. becauſe its 


* Sce p. 28 + Dyecr's Refrorts, 360, 
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flagrancy muſt ſtrike every mind; but a little conſideration will ſhew 
there is no real difference betxveen the parliament autboriſing the king to give 
an illegal or abſurd command, and giving that command itſelf. 

The words of Blackflone, to which 1 alluded, are theſe; © In Magna 
« Charta it is more than once inſiſted on as the principal bulwark ef our 
« liberties.” Com. III. 350. X 

« The trial by jury, or the country (per patriam), is alſo that trial by 
« the peers of every Engliſhman, which, as the grand bulwark of his 
&« liberties, is ſecured to him by the great charter,” (IV. cccxlix.) | 
« The liberties of England cannot but ſubfiſt ſo long as this palladium 
remains ſacred and inviolate; not only from all open attacks, (which 


« none will be ſo hardy as to make) but alſo from all ſecret machi- 


« 


„ hitrary methods of trial by juftices of the peace, commiſſioners of the re- 

« wenue, and courts of conſcience.” (IV. cecl.) I believe all queſtions 
whatever, reſpecting a revenue, which, on a ce eſtabliſhment, will 
much exceed twenty millions per annum, are decided without trial by jury. 

But the trial by jury can only prove a bulwark or a palladium of 
liberty by juries wo the conſtitution for the guide of their judgments ; 
for if they looked only to Jaw, and arbitrary and unconſtitutional laws 
ſhould be made either by the judges, or by a parliament which did not 
repreſent the people, then juries, by being the inſtruments of riyettin 
theſe laws on their country, would contribute to deſtroy the liberties 5 
England. | 

If any ſhould think I incroach on the province of the profeſſors of law, 
in touching on the adminiſtration of juſtice, I beg it may not be forgot- 
ten, that J am writing an Appeal on the ſubject of the Coxsrrrurtox; 
and that to the conſtitution, all law, and all the adminiſtration of law, 
ought to be ſtrictly ſubſervient. And I would with them likewiſe to re- 
flect on the ſolidity of an obſervation, to which the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings on a very important trial at law in the year 1794, gave riſe ; — 
That it is the caſe with perſons in all thoſe profeſſions, by which for- 
tunes and greatneſs are obtained, that they contine their attention, and 
« keep cloſely and ſtrictly to the ſtudy of thoſe parts of their profeſſion 
from which their advantage is to ſpring.” 

* The gentlemen at the bar are very wiſe, indeed, in all the appli- 
* cations of law, becauſe from thence ariſe all their fees; but, in regard 
* to the canſe of law, they very rarely conſider it, for no gain can ariſe 
to them from ſo doing “.“ 

And the propriety of Juries exerciſing their own underſtandings on 
whatever is offered to them, in the way of opinion from the Bench, as 
law, will receive the ſtrongeſt confirmation, when we lee that the greateſt 
men, thoſe who have been not only the brighteſt luminaries of our law ; 
but thoſe alſo who, for their exalted wiſdom and virtue, have ſhed a luſtre 
on our country and our ſpecics, have nevertheleſs, as the inevitable lot 
of human nature, been ſubject to error. Deſervedly high as ſtands the 
authority of Blackſtone, perhaps the reader of this Appeal will admit, 
that even the Commentaries want amendment : and greatly as the good, 
the great, the venerable Hare is to be reſpected as a Judge, we have 
form — ſubject to the unaccountable weaknets of burning two milerable 
women, on a prepoſterous charge of witchcraft, Nor is there a well- 
read law ſtudent who does not know, that even Coke, although ſtill con- 
lidered as an oracle of Englith law, was very far from intallible f. In. 

* Tria/ of Trade, H 47. 
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many inſtances, his law is not now found to be © the perfection of 


c reaſon.” 

When, therefore, we ſee Chief Juſtice Holt, one of the beſt judges 

who ever adorned the Bench, /ceming to conſider it as libellous to uſe 
words that © tend to beget an i opinion of the adminiſtration of the go- 
% yernment*,” before we admit this to be lago, we are to conſider whe. 
ther it be reaſon. Suppoſing an adminiſtration to act, like Empſom and 
Dudley, unconſtitutionally and illegally, and to the oppreſſion and ruin 
of a nation, would not the people's having “ an / opinion“ of ſach an 
adminiſtration, be a neceſſary and a 48 conſequence of rightly un- 
derſtanding their conduct? And could an individual render to bis coun- 
try, and to its true and lawful government, a greater ſervice, than to 
explain to the abuſed public, the true character, and the fatal conſe- 
quences, of the meaſures of ſuch an adminiſtration? Surely, it were 
againſt all reaſon to maintain the contrary ! 
But we ſhall moſt clearly diſcern the error of the virtuous Holt by 
marking his agreement on this occaſion, with ſuch men as Scroggs and 
Jefferies. and other lawyers of that claſs. On the trial of the ſeven 
biſhops for a libel, Mr. Juſtice Alybone, a papiſt, laid it down as /axy, 
that no man can take upon him to © write againſt the exerci/e of the go- 
« yernment, unleſs be have Irave from the government, but he makes a 
& libel, be what he writes true or falſe, &c,” Again, he ſaid, © Then 
« I lay down this for my next poſition, that no private man can take 
& upon him to write concerning the government at all; tor what has a 
% private man to do with the government at all, F Lis intereft be not 
dc firred or ſhaken T9“ 

Fefferies, on a trial for libel in 1680, when recorder of London, ſays, 
& It is the opinion of all the Judges of England, that it is the Jaxv of the 
and, that no perſon ſhould offer to expoſe to = knowledge any 
« thing that concerns the government, without the King's immediate 7: 
« cenſej.” He had juſt informed the court that all the Judges had been 
convened to conſider of the queſtion, and that this was given in by them 
« as their reſolution.” Scroggs, Chief Juſtice, on the ſame occaſion, allo 
ſaid, We did all ſubſcribe, that to _ or publith any new books, or 
« pamphlets of news whatſoever, is illegal.“ 

Seriouſly to comment upon ſuch tyrannical outrages on common ſenſe 
and common decency, raked out of the aſhes of the infamous court of 
Star Chamber, would be a waſte of words; and to ſet about a refuta- 
tion of ſuch ſtuff, although ſolemnly pronounced to be Jaw by all the 
Judges of England, would be an ill compliment to my reader's under- 
ſtanding. Nor would it be treating it with much more reſpe&, were 1 
to imagine he could fail ſeeing the agreement between the unadviſed ex- 

reſſion of Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, and the abſurd poſitions of theſe 
— to their profeſſion. If we are to reaſon at all on the conduct 
of miniſters, we muſt be equally at liberty to uſe words tending to beget 


cauſe, that „a perſon libelling bimſelf is puniſhable by the c:vi{ /awy and it ſeemed to 
- & him, that he ſhould be ſo, in the Star Chamber,” 

* State Trials, V. 54, 56. , 

+ State Trials, Vol. IV. p. 391. But from a member of our Sufrreme Court of Juffrce 
we have lately had au improvement upon this doctrine. Here, © if our intereſt be ſlitred 
« or ſhaͤken, —and whoſe intereſt is not ſtirred and ſhaken when the conſtitution is en- 
dangered by ill government ?—it muſt be inferred, that we may © write concerning the 
« goyernment;” but we have been lately told, “ 7he peofile have no buſineſs with the laws 
% but to chey them.” f 

+ 1b. III. 58, 64, 
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an ill, as a good opinion of them, as the truth of facts may require; or 
as circumſtantial evidence of their ill or good intentions may influence 
our own judgment. 

But in ſupport of THz LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, I muſt again, as I 
have formerly done, reſort to the authority of Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, 
and the preſent Attorney General. His lordſhip ſays, „All men may, 
« nay, all men muſt, if they poſſeſs the faculty of thinking, reaſon 
upon every thing which ſufficiently intereſts them to become objects of 
their attention; and among the objects of the attention of free men, 
the 8 of government, the conſtitution of particular governs 
ments, and, above all, the conſtitution of the government under which 
they live, will naturally eugage attention and provoke ſpeculation, 
« The power of communication of thoughts and opinions is the gift of God, 
« and the freedom of it is the ſource of all ſcience, the firſt fruits and ultimats 
& happineſs of ſociety ; and therefore it ſeems to follow, that human laws 
« ought not to interpoſe, nay, cannot interpoſe, to prevent the com- 
© munication of ſentiments and opinions in voluntary ſocieties of men: 
« all which is true, with this ſingle reſervation, that thoſe aſſemblies 
« ought to be ſo compoſed, and ſo conducted, as not to endanger the 
« public peace and good order of the government under which they 
* hee*.”” | 

All this I take to be law, becauſe it is ſound reaſon; and I truſt that 
not a ſyllable in theſe pages will be found inconſiſtent with that freedom 
of communicating thoughts and opinions, which is here ſo beautifully 
vindicated. 

The Attorney General tells us, that“ Tus evsric opixtoxn op 
„ GOVERNMENT is, IN THIS COUNTRY, AS WELL AS IN EVERY 
« OTHER, 1TS PRINCIPAL SUPPORT.” It is important then, that that 
opinion thould be juſt; and therefore, whenever the public opinion 
appears to any man to be erroneous, he cannot give a ſtronger proof of 
loyalty, than to endeavour, by the evidence of facts, and an appeal to 
principles, and by his belt reaſonings on the ſubject, to correct ſuch er- 
roneous opinion. 

Before I take leave of the law of libel, I muſt advert to a dangerous 
maxim which appears to have but too much countenance from the gentle- 
men of the long robe. 

In Viner, XV. 58, we are informed that “ the court held that aTibeller 
« was puniſhable though the matter of the libel is Txus.”— What 
court ?—The court of SraR Cyuamser! Such is the ſource from 
whence this maxim ſprings ; and ſuch is the poiſon to be found in our 
books of high authority! This, as I underſtand, is the firſt precedent 
of ſuch a doctrine being broached in England, and aroſe in Want's caſe, 
decided in that abominable court. This alone, if the propofition itſelf 
did not ſhock the feelings of a rational and moral mind, ſhould make 
one ſtart back and pauſe. . 

Having then here pauſed, and having conſidered the mode of arguing 
of ſuch lawyers as have maintained the affirmative of this ſtrange propo- 
ſition, perhaps we ſhall be able to explain the arts they have reſorted to, 
for deceiving the juries to whom they have addreſſed their logic ; if they 
have not indeed, for want of aſcending to the ſource of their own ſci= 
ence, or through their prejudices and leanings, deceived themſelves. 

It is of the effence of a libel, that it beſpeaks a wicked mind, Ts 
ſpeaking truth an evidence of wickedneſs? To uſe the words of Lord 


* Gurney': Trial of Hardy, I. 9. 
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Camden, and a ſafer guide we cannot follow, a writing, to be a libel, 
muſt be * falſe, malicious, ſcandalous, and wicked.” And this was the 
doctrine of that virtuous man when Attorney General. Moving, before 
Lord Manyfield, (a true diſciple of the Star Chamber in matters of libel,) 
for leave to file an information againſt Dr. Shebbeare for a libel, he ſaid, 
« ]t is merely to put the matter in a way of trial: for I admit, and his 
« lord{hip well knows, that the jury are judges of the law as well as 
« the fact, and have an undonbted right to conſider, whether, upon the 
© whole, the pamphlet in queſtion be or be not publiſhed with a wicken, 
* SEDITIOUS INTENT; and be or not, a FALSE, MALICIOUS, and scax- 
„% DALovus libel*.” | | 

We have not only to reprobate the tyranny of the enurt of Star Cham. 
ber, but its audacity alſo, in daring to punith truth as a libel ; and in 
preſuming to create ſuch aww in the teeth of acts of parliament. The 
very earlieſt ſtatute relating to libels, is that of 3 Edvard I. c. 34, againſt 
% deviſors, that is, indentors of tales;“ and it enacts, © that from 
& henceforth none be ſo hardy to tell or publiſh any aii news or tales, 
« &c.” —Nay, not even in the reign of a king who firſt ſet the example 
of packing and bribing a parliament, and of whom it was ſolemnly 
declared by all the Judges, that be was above the lagos, could they find a 
ſtatute to ſanction their doctrine; for the 2d Richard II. c. 5, having by 
way of title, “ The penalty of telling /anzerons Iyes of the great men 
« of the realm,” ſays, © Item, Of deviſors of falſe news and of borr:ble 
« and falſe lyes of prelates, dukes, earls, &c. &c,—none be ſo hardy 
« to deviſe, ſpeak, or to tell any falſe news, lyes, or other ſuch 5 
&« things, of prelates, lords, &c.” When Mary had married PO of 
Spain, and on account of religion the court was particularly jealons of 
public ſpeaking and writing, the ſtatutes of Evzvaerd 1. and Richard II. 
were again confirmed; and it was added, by 1 and 2 Phlip and Meg, 
c. 3, that “If any perſon ſhall be convicted or attainted for ſpeaking 
4 maliciou/iy of his own imagination, any falſe, ſeditious, and /arderous 
«© news, ſayings, or tales, of the King or Queen, &c.” And by the 16 
Eliz. c. G, the laſt mentioned act was “ expounded to extend to the 
« Queen that then was;“ but ſtill that alone that was falſe and maliciors 
was eſteemed criminal. 

Now it is a common argument with proſecutors, that the writing com- 
plained of tends to a.breach of the peace; and then the ſpeaker flides into 
the falſe concluſion, that zberefore it is a libel. Tf this indeed were the cri- 
terion of libel, then, to be ſure, fru and falſehood are out of the queſ- 
tion. But if a huſband or a father were to break the peace by Knocking 
down an impudent raſcal who had inſulted his wife or daughter by inde- 
cent language, we thould not be fo ridiculous as to call the original of- 
fence a libel. Here, then, we ſee the fallacy of inferring libel from 
that which ends to a breach of the peace; which has been a main cauſe 
of miſleading thote who could be brought to believe, that truth itſelf 
might be a libel. | 

Lord Chief Juſtice Scroggs in 1080, in the libel cauſe before cited, ſays, 
We did all ſubſcribe, that to print or publiſh any news-books or pam- 
% phlets of news whatſoever, is illegal; that it is a manifeſt intent to he 
« — of the peace.“ But the reaſoning and the reaſoner are equally 
objects of our ſcorn and contempt ; and this ground, even in the ableft 
hands, muſt be too weak for the ſupport of a doctrine fo violent, as that 
truth may be a libel; tor they are of oppoſite natures. 
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The cauſe of the error lies I believe much deeper; and, if I miſtake 
not, can only be diſcovered by tracing man to a period antecedent to 
all law. It has been already remarked, that the gentlemen at the Bar 
very rarely conſider the cauſe of law; whereby they not only confound 
others, but they puzzle themſelves z and thus darken that “rule of ac- 
tion” which ought to be a light to lighten the fteps "of the people, and 
keep them in the paths of ſatety. Profeſſional men being in the habit of 
couſidering law as * a rule of action, —“ the ſtates collected will, —and 
as * the arbiter of differences, not only between man and- man, but be- 
tween the individual and the ſtate,” J imagine them to reaſon thus :—+ If 
Paulus have ſaid or done any thing to the injury of Titus, it is not Th 
tius, but the common arbiter, the law, that is to puniſh Paulus. Or if 
Paulus have offended againit the public morals ; or, being a miniſter of 
ſtute, have oftended againſt the public intereſt or liberties, ſtill it is not 
Titius, but the lago that is to decide on the actions of Paulus; and if Th 
ius think them criminal, he muſt bring them regularly before the courts 
that are competent to the inquiry. It, inftead of ſo doing, he arraign 
the conduct of Paulus before the public at large, the conduct of Tit:us 
will be irregular ; conſequently wrong; and therefore unjuſtifiable. Be- 
ing wrong and unjuſtifiable, and tending to the prejudice of Paulus, it 
will therefore be, becauſe of that wrong and ixjuſtice, a LiBEL, whether 
what he may ſay of Paulus ſhall, or ſhall not, be Trus,” 

But there is falſe logic in more parts than one of this reaſoning; and 
iy the ſuppoſed conduct of 7itius thould in any reſpect be a crime; yet, 
it all he thould ſay were true, it would be juſt as accurate to call his of- 
fence by the name of perjury, or forgery, or even manflaughter or mur- 
der, as to call it lib; unlets we may venture to call Lord Camden an ig- 
norant pretender to legal knowledge ; or to fix any appellation to any act, 
to ſerve a turn. 

If indeed law were the /ole © rule of action' in ſociety, the foregoing 
reaſoning would be conclutive, to thew that Titius, by acting as is tuppo- 
fed, would commit a crime of ſome kind or other; but the truth is, that 
law, meaning municipal law, fo far from being the ſole rule of action, is 
in fact only fubſidiary.—a mere make-weight in the regulation of hu- 
man lite; and where it interteres at all, it is, in ninety-nine caſes of a 
hundred, to preſcribe rather what actions thall not, than what thall, be 
performed, We mult have manners and morals, aye, and * that freedom 
which is tbe ſource of all ſcience, the firſt fruits and ultimate bappineſs of ſo- 
ciety,—that poxver of communicating our thoughts and opinions, which is the 
gift of Gad; we muſt, I ſay, have all theſe, as well as law, for our rules 
of action, or miſerable indeed would be our condition ! Of all conceiva- 
ble flaveries, that of not having freedom to act or to ſpeak but by 
the rules of expreſs law in every caſe, would ſurely be the moſt inſup- 
portable ! 1 

Take away the freedom of reaſoning, and of converſing or writing 
on the conduct ot cither private or public men, as it affects ſociety, and 
you not only enſure the tubverſion of all free government and the extinc- 
tion of all political liberty, but you lay the axe to the root of all mo- 
rality; by taking away the ſalutary fear of cenſure and ſatire, and the 
hope of praiſe and honour. If minds improved by the practice of vir- 
tue and the habits of juſt reflection, feel indeed the influence of a ſupe- 
rior motive; the will of the Deity, or a conſcientioutneſs that trom virtue 
alone true happineſs is derived ; yet neither philoſophy nor religion diveſts 
men of a ſenſibility to public opinion, nor of the defire of a good name. 

ow much more then muſt the bulk of any people, who to much more de- 
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pend on a fair character, and who lay on public eſtimation a greater ſtreſs, 
be kept within the bounds of decorum and of good morals, by knowing 
their actions may be freely canvaſſed by that public whoſe intereſts are 
affected by all men's actions, and whoſe approbation they ſeek ! : 

Here, then, we muſt ſee the infinite importance of a cenſorial porver in 
the people at large, and of THE FREEDOM or THE PRESs, in reſpect of 
all morality private and public ; and we muſt alſo perceive, that it is not 
the office of lato to interfere with the ſalutary uſe of that power; but to 
give its virtuous exerciſe the more effect by curbing its abuſe. 

And here we muſt notice, that the idea of De Lolme, mentioned in the 
beginning of this Section, that a cenſorial power in the Engliſh people re- 
ſalts from their conſtitution, is not perfectly correct; for ſuch a power 
muſt neceſſarily be antecedent to conſtitutions of government. His words 
are; We may therefore look upon it as a farther proof of the ſoundneſs 
« of the principles on which the Englith conſtitution is founded, that it 
« has allotted to the people themſelves the province of openly canvaſſing 
« and arraigning the conduct of thoſe who are inveſted with any branch of 
« public authority ; and that it has thus delivered into the hands of the 
people at large, the exerciſe of the cenſorial power. Every ſubject in 
« England has not only a right to preſent petitions to the king, or the 
« houſes of parliament, but he has a right alſo to lay his complaints and 
te obſervations before the public by the means of an open preſs*.” 

But it is not the proper praiſe of our conſtitution, that it gives, but 
that it guarantees, to every man, the juſt and moral exerciſe of this cen- 
ſorial power; which immediately reſults from that original right and 
gift of God, by which man exerciſes his faculties of redo and ſpeech ; 
—ſpecch, whether of the tongue or the pen. This inherent right may 
then be called the ler non ſcripta, or common law of human nature; to 
which, all juſt and wiſe laws of human contrivance are only ſubfidiary 
and aſſiſtant; and of which, they are only ſpecific applications to the 
exigencies of ſociety; but againſt which, beyond this limitation, they 
have no authority, 

The great queſtion then is, where ſhall we draw the line between the 
liberty and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs; or, in other words, how are 
we to define a libel?—Conlidering the inveterate taint which the practice 
of our courts has taken from the Star Chamber, and from the Norman 
imperial law through a courſe of ſeven hundred years, during a very 
great proportion of which time the throne has been occupied by princes 
of the moſt arbitrary tempers, who were but too ſucceſsful in making the 
true law of the land bend before them, we ought, as already ſuggeſted, 
to be very jealous of what thoſe courts have been pleaſed to hs down as 
defining a libel, and firmly to reje& all their precedents and all their doc- 
trines, not ſupported by ſound reaſon ; eſpecially when we recolleQ, 
that all encroachments on the liberties of the people in this caſe, not 
only give ſo much arbitrary power to the crown, but likewiſe add to 
the juriſdiction and diſcretionary authority of the judges ; who have 
therefore a perſonal intereſt to warp their judgment and undermine their 
impartiality. | | 

And this conſideration will extend itfelf even to the opinions of the 
practitioners at the bar, who, as they naturally aſpire to the elevations 
and honours of the profeſſion, may not feel ſo intereſted as are the people 
at large, in the power of the judges being kept ſtrictly within its proper 
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We ought farther to conſider, that municipal law ſhould be particu- 
larly cautious and delicate in its interference, wherever morals and man- 
ners, and the lex non ſcripta of nature, are particularly fitted and adapted 
to the office of influencing human actions; and the wiſe legiſlator will, 
above all things, avoid blunting the ſenſibility of the human mind to the 
laſh of ſadire; or ſtriking at the root of all morals, by not permittin 
the voice of truth to deter men from vice, or the ſalutary fear of pub 
opinion operating to reſtrain their paſſions within the bounds which the 
good of ſociety requires. 

To return to our queſtion ; where, then, is the freedom of ſpeech aud 
of writing to terminate, and municipal law to draw the line it ſhall not 

als Alt is not, I confeſs, in my power to draw it otherwite than I find 
it drawn by the great and excellent Caxpes, who paſſed ſucceſſively 
through the ſeveral offices of Attorney-General, Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, and Lord High Chancellor, with a commanding wiſdom, 
a ſuperior inſight into our conſtitution, an unſullied purity, and with that 
which muſt endear his memory to every Engliſhman, with a generous 
warmth of feeling for the liberties of his country. A writing, then, to 
be a libel, muſt be raLsE, malicious, ſcandalous, and wicked; and if it 
be of a political nature, it muſt alſo have a /cditious intent ; it mutt be the 
evidence of a depraved nature and the offspring of a profligate heart, 
intending not the benefit but the injury of ſocicty. 

If, in a writing which to the full ſatisfaction of a jury were proved to 
bear theſe vicious characters, there were alſo a mixture of truth, ſuch 
writing would, undoubtedly, be ſtill a libel ; but that the truth it con- 
tained contributed in any degree to its libellous nature, could never be 
reconciled with reaſon. What, then, ſhall we ſay to the following doc- 
trine, applied to writings charged as libels ; that, “ ſuppoſing they were 
« true, the law ſays, that they are not the leſs libellous for that; nay, in- 
„ deed, the law ſays, THEIR BEING TRUE is an AGGRAVA- 
« TION OF THE CRIME.”—S$o argued the King's Attorney General 
for New-York, in 1735, in the caſe of Jobn Peter Zanger, for publiſhi 
two papers, arraigning the conduct of the governor, and of which he 
in court avowed himſelf the publiſher ; but the jury, treating ſuch non» 
ſenſe with the ſcorn it deſerved, acquitted the defendant ; and the New- 
Yorkers preſented Hamilton, his counſel, who had gone from Philadelphia 
to plead the cauſe, and would take no fee, with the freedom of their 
city in a gold box, fox © his generous defence of the rights of mankind, 
« and THE LIBERTY OF THE PREs8.* 

But that the diſgraceful doctrine juſt recited never gained a footing 
among the ſober people of North America, we may perceive by the recent 
Act of Congreſs, reſpectiug ſedition and libel. Mr. Pickering, Secretary 
of State to the Union, in his letter to P. Johnſton, Eſq. of Prince Edward 
County in Virginia, bearing date at Trenton, the 29th of September, 
1798, has theſe words: We may indeed uſe our tongues, employ our 
«« pens, or carry our cudgels or our muſkets whenever we pleaſe ; but at 
« the ſame time we muſt be accountable and puniſhable for making ſuch 
* improper ule of either, as to injure others in their character, their per- 
« ſons, or their property. We would on this ſubject only add, that ſo 
tender and regardful have Congreſs been in this inſtance of our r1ghts 
as Citizens, as to have expreſsly declared in the law, that any perſon 
« proſecuted under it, may give in evidence in his defence, THE TRUTH 
* OF THE MATTER contained in the publication, and that the Jux, be- 
fore whom the trial ſhall be, ſhall have a right to determine the law 
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« and the fact, under the direction of the court, as in other cafes. Hence 
« there can be no conviction, unleſs it appears not only that the matter 
« written, printed, or publiſhed, is FALSE, but that it was ſcandalous and 
* malicious, and done with wicked intent.” * 

Upon this Extract it is proper to remark, that when America changed 
in a ſmall degree her forms of government, e did not any where change 
ber common law, which, accommodated only to the flight alterations al- 
Juded to, remains in every one of the ſeventeen States, truly ExcLutsu ; 
being drawn from the ſame ſources, founded on the ſame principles, and 
anſwering to the ſame definition, as the Common Law of England. 
And at the cloſe of an aryrar ſuch as the preſent, how can the writer do 
otherwiſe than requeſt his reader, while he contemplates this inſtance of 
American legiſlation, to recollect, that the American Congreſs, by a 
ſtrict adherence to that 3 which is the vital ſpark in the Engliſh 
Conſtitution, truly repreſents the ſeveral nations of the Union; and that 
each of thoſe nations again, is TRULY AND 8UBSTANTIALLY REPRESENT - 
ED IN ITS RESPECTIVE LEGISLATURE ?— Through a channel fo pure, the 
purity. of Law is preſerved : for ſuch legiſlatures will ever defeat, or ra- 
ther prevent, that wickedneſs of bad men, who, living by the Law, and 
by the Law raifing themſelves to high ſtations and to wealth, treache- 
rouſly undermine its ſacred foundations, and, with a proſtitution unſpeak- 
ably profligate, do all in their power, by Star-Chamber doctrines, to 
pollute its very principles. 


k December 30th, 1798. 


I ſhall drop theſe remarks on the Cenſorial Power of the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution; the Law of Libel, and the LIBERTY or Tar rntss, by fimply 
relating plain facts which have recently occurred, and ſomewhat retarded 
the appearance of the — volume. I applied ſucceflively to no leſs 
than ſix regular publiſhers in London, to publiſh this work ; and was in- 
formed by each, he dared not publiſh on politics. Five of theſe Book- 
ſellers had not read a line of what was offered to them; and the fixth, 
after reading the whole with care, without meeting with any thing he 
thought improper, declined by letter © the favour of publiſhing,” on ac- 
count of the fears of his family, and “ the apparent determination of — 
to trample down every thing which oppoſes their views.” 

On $8UCH A STATE OF THE ENGLISH PRess, 1T is FOR THE PROPLE or 
ENGLAND TO PONDER | 

With a prime miniſter and an Attorney-General who ſhould manfully 
curb the licentiouſneſs of the Prefs, when it violated truth to deftroy the 
conſtitution and the liberties of the country, I ſhould moſt cordially ſym- 
pathize; but 1 enyy not the feelings of thoſe, under whoſe adminittration, 
not even writings in vindication of thoſe liberties and of that conſtitution 
could find a way to the public eye through the ordinary channels of com- 
munication ; and who ſhould not ſhrink from the idea ot being handed 
down to an Engliſh poſterity, as thoſe under whoſe rod of iron the Li- 
berty of the Preſs—that Angel guardian of all Freedom ſhould bear the 


diſgracetul marks of violence, and be ſeen to droop and ficken unto 
death! | | 


* See THE SUN, for Saturday, Id December 1798; in which this letter is giveu at 
full length, and particularly Rated to be © authentic.” 
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SECTION XVI. : 


As, in the preſent fate of the legilative repreſentation of this country, every 

litical occurrence which tends either to ſtrengthen thoſe who are alrea- 
» too ſtrong, or to increaſe the public expenditure, muſt neceſſarily in- 
creaſe that DANGER TO THE CONSTITUTION Which I preſume has been 
thewn to exiſt, it may be adviſeable to notice a few of thoſe objects which 
at this time attract public attention. I allude in particular, 1, to the 
projected union between Great Britain and Ireland; 2dly, to the new 
confederacy ſuppoſed to be forming under Engliſh auſpices, and to be 
held together by Engliſh gold, for renewing land operations agaiuſt 
France; and 3dly, to thoſe enormous expences of the ſtate, which now fa 
ſenſibly affect every man's PROPERTY. 

Firſt, then, leaving to others commercial and economical details re- 
ſpecting an union of the two legiſlatures, I ſhall conſider it only as it is 
warranted by, or may affect, the Conſtitution. By the conſtitution, then, 
it cannot be warranted, unleſs the union be founded on a perfect inde- 
pendency of each kingdom prior to the contract; and be the reſult of the 
public will of both nations, truly and ſubſtantially repreſented in their 
reſpeQive legiſlatures, antecedenily to their being melted into one: And 
if ſuch independency, and ſuch ſubſtantial repreſentation, could be de- 
monſtrated not to exiſt, it would effectually demonſtrate the inutility of 
the ſcheme, and ſoon make us ſenſible of the danger of the experiment. 

What are the objects of an Union, but to fortify our common freedom, 
to promote our common proſperity, and to increaſe our joint power? And 
can any thing ſo effeQually conduce to theſe ends, as local legiſlatures 
truly repreſenting each nation ; which, notwithſtanding the * num- 
bers of voting legiſlators for Great Britain and for Ireland reſpectively, 
would (till preſerve the independency of the leſs populous and lets power» 
ful nation? But by what reaſoning it can be ſhewn, that forty-five, or 
Jfty, or an hundred lrith repreſentatives in a joint parliament fitting at 
London, would prove the independence of Ireland, or ſecure to her a due 
regard to her intereſt when it came in competition with the intereſt of 
Great Britain, I am at a lots to conceive. 

While the legiſlatures are ſeparate and independent, and provided that 
of Ireland were not ſubject to a corrupt influence from the crown, then 
Britain could no otherwiſe tyrannize over Ireland than openly and by the 
ſword; which, reaſoning conftitutionally and on human probability, we 
may fairly preſume never would happen : Whereas, let her once annihi- 
late an Iriſh parliament, and juggle or overawe Ireland into an acceptance 
of a ſmall minority of ſeats in a joint legiſlature ; then, from that mo- 
ment Ireland loſes together with het independence the protection of her 
own rights and her own intereſts; and fioks helpleſs at the fide of Britain 
into a legal thraldoi, in which ſhe may be ſecurely oppreſſed, without 
remedy ; and ſutfer the greateſt wrongs, by the operation of law. 

That an incorporating union between the two kingdoms would facili- 
tate to future miniſters the means of ruling Ireland by an Englith, and 
England by an Iriſh ſoldiery, is but too evident: and when we re- 
flect on the prefent ftate of the legiflative repreſentation of Ireland, and on 
the vaſt Engliſh army at this time in that diſarmed country, perhaps we 
mall ſee that, for our national character, this, of all others, muſt be the 
worſt ſeaſon for urging upon the fiſter kingdom this project of an incor- 
porating union. 

Nox can this reaſoning, if it hv weight in reſpe& of Ireland, be leſs 
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cogent on behalf of our own country ; inaſmuch as the lighteſt reflec- 


tion muſt ſhew, that an undue influence over ſo conſiderable a portion of 
the united countries, as Ireland, after the experience we have already had 
of the crown's influence over Scotland, muſt operate moft fatally againſt 
the liberties of England; and not the leaſt fo, by largely adding to that 


vaſt maſs of conſuſton, already attendant on what relates to the Const1- 
TUTION. 


One word more on this incorporating project. 

We, who have firſt demonſtrated the wrongs of our country, before we 
humbly petitioned for her rights; we, I mean, who have repeatedly prayed 
that our repreſentation may be reformed according to the principles of our 
conſtitution, have as repeatedly been rebuked, for not having duly weighed 
the magnitude of the meaſure ; and been ſtigmatized as agitators of a 
dangerous queſtion. For twenty years paſt, whether at war or at peace, 
whether at a ſeaſon of much occupation or of the greateſt leiſure, we have 
uniformly been told, * This is not the time.” — What! is this not a time 
for receding from error; for correcting abuſe ; for removing oppreſſion ; 
and for ſtaying the career of injuſtice ? — and is it a time only for ſporting 
with the ſacred principles of our conſtitution; for ſyſtems, that are at 
once ſyſtems of taxation and of terror; for political novelties the moſt 
— and for experiments on national intellect and national patience? 

Parliamentary Reformers are any more to be calumniated, as ſnovators, 
and ſcoffed at as raſh and inconfiderate perſons, I hope it will not be by 
— * of an incorporating Union between Great Britain and Ire- 

nd. , 

Grand may be the conception of throwing acroſs the Iriſh channel an 
zron bridge ; but if one of its abutments ſhall reft on the bog of depen- 
dence; and the other, on the quickſand of faction; it cannot long ſtand, 
beneficially to unite the two countries. 

. Secondly : If Buonaparte and his army be either no more, or ſufficiently 
occupied in maintaining themſelves in Egypt; and if Touffaint have 
given independence to St. Domingo ; France muſt be equally impotent 
to annoy us in the Eaft and in the Weſt; and being alſo completely 
humbled at fea, by the unparalleled: achievements of our navy, has 
England a remaining object for continuing the war) — At ſuch a period, 
when we ſhould naturally look for peace, a new motive to continue the 
war is conjured up; and, in a jargon as rational as any we have yet heard 
about religion, regular government, and ſocial order, we are now forſooth 
told, we are to expend more millions, and to pour ont more Engliſh blood, 
for © tbe deliverance of Europe; and in the very moment too, when the 
German empire is providing for its own deliverance by figning with 
France the conditions of peace. | 

Bat, it ſeems, the French Republic is likely to be more powerful than 
is agreeable to the Houſe of Auſtria and to the Emperor of all the Ruſ- 
ſias. Suppoſing it be ſo, what is that to vs? Great as is the French do- 
minion at /and, who will fay it is ſo extenſive and ſo abſolute, as the do- 
minion of England by e? Powerful as France may be on the continent 
of Europe; will any one maintain, that the power of England, when her 
dominions, not only in Europe, but likewiſe in Afa, Africa and America, 
are all taken into the account, is too ſmall? French ambition, then, may 
very fairly be balanced by Engliſh ambition; and, could we but be per- 
ſuaded the world were wide enough for us both, we might think it high 
time we ſheathed, in pity to mankind, the reeking ſword. ; 

When we, who have no longer a conceivable intereſt in ſhunning 


peace, are told we are ſtill to bear the burthens and the ſcourge ot 
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ſhall we not contemplate the different political conſtitutions of the con- 
tending parties? —and ſoberly conſider, what can be really meant by the 
language in which we are addreſſed ? — Turning then to the map, we 
ſee Europe of a fize to take care of herſelf: Adverting to the conſti - 


tutions of the governments which are ſed to each other, we know, 


that it is by an alliance, not with the Engliſh treaſury, but with their 
own degraded ſubjects, the courts of Auſtria, Germany and Muſcovy, 
may efloctually withſtand the arms of France. Whether the frontier” 
of the Republic be marked by a Rhine, or a rivulet, it were in the 
of hoſtility equally impailable to her, were but Germany a free, and an 
armed nation. — If theſe Germans for their deliverance muſt have Engliſh 
gold, let it in God's name be given, as it becomes a wiſe and virtuous 
people to give; and be received, as it becomes a wiſe and virtuous 
people to receive! Let it be applied in a way the molt efficacious for 
ſecuring the object in view, for working out a real deliverance! Be this 
Engliſh gold, then, expended in communicating to them the bleflings 
of an Engliſh conſtitution; with its ſubſtantial repreſentation for in- 
ternally ſecuring Liberty and Property; and its Poſſe Comitatuum, for 
externally bidding defiance to invaſion | 
If, then, from this phraſe, —** the deliverance Europe“ - we are to 
collect no more than that Engliſh money and Engliſh blood are to be 
ſtill laviſhed, for defending the arbitrary and odious pou by which 
a ſew deſpotic princes tyrannize over large nations of human bein 
we ſhall not ſee a very inviting canſe for continuing at war. If, b 
— + the deliverance of Europe” - Mr. Pitt mean, the deliverance of 
their Pruflian, Hungarian and Ruſſian Majeſtics, from all fear on ac- 
count of the unprincipled partition of Poland; and to guarantee to 
them dominians obtained by the moſt impious violation of human and 
divine law on the part of their ſeveral predeceſſors; the Engliſh nation 
_ has no intereſt to promote, no honour to gain, by bleeding in ſach 
a cauſe. | 
To thoſe who are endowed with the faculty of reading the human 
heart, panting for freedom as the ſparks fly upwards z—and of equally 
underſtanding the heart of thoſe ſovereigns whoſe very natures are 
changed by the poſſeſlion of arbitrary power; it hath perhaps already ap- 
peared, a great conteſt hath commenced, which mult, ere another cen- 
tury expire, terminate in a complete trinmph of political. liberty, or in 
univerſal and the moſt degraded flavery, throughout Europe. On which 
fide the arms of England ought to appear, if they are to be employed at 
all, is for Engliſhmen to decide. For my own part, it is, I confeſs, no 
ſatisfaction to me, to ſee them employed on the fide of all the deſpotic 
governments, and againſt thoſe only, which, like our own, reſt on popu- 
lar repreſentation, and conſequently on political liberty, as their founda- 
tion. I cannot rejoice, that, in addition to the coalition of deſpotiſm 
with which we were before united, we can now number another ally 
whoſe deadly dominion, ſpread over the country of the once renow 
Greeks, both European and Afiatic, hath, like the fabled poiſon-tree of 
Java, ſtricken that populous, active and claitic region with deſolation; 
beſpeaking only its former grandeur by its preient ruins; and in the place 
of animating liberty, unrivalled genius, and endlets works of enchanting 
art; now preſenting to the indignant and melancholy traveller, nought 
but ſlavery the moſt abject, ignorance the moſt deplorable, and bratality 


the __ diſguſting. -At ſuch alliances I confels my Engliſh nature 
revoits. 
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That I am as little diſpoſed as any Engliſhman to ſubmit to French 
incroachment on the juſt rights of England; or even to accept of inſidi - 
ous profeſſions of ſervice, towards reſtoring the conſtitution of my coun- 
try, I truſt has amply appeared; as well as that I have pointed out the 
moſt certain, as well as the moſt economical means of ſetting her power 
at defiance. Conſcious, then, of being no friend to French ambition, or 
to French perfidy, that in the common cauſe of human nature I am a 
fiacere friend to French freedom, I ought, and I will avow. Mr. Pitt, 
I know, tells us France has no freedom; but that her government is at 
this time the eſſence of . deſpotiſm : And the deliverance of France from 
ſuch a government, has been amongſt the profeſſed objects of the war. 
In Mr. Pitt's wiſhes to deliver France from a government founded on 
legiſlative repreſentation, and popular election, I can give him full credit for 
fincerity : but that will not include a neceſſity of ſubſcribing to the truth 
of his aſſertions, when they are ſelf-evidently abſurd. —Is the French go- 
vernment now deſpotic, becauſe the legiNature is elected by the people, 
and the erecutive porver, by the repreſentative body #* - Do we recognize 
the features of Aofpotifin, in an Executive conſiſting of five perſons, one 
of whom annually lays down his regal power and retires into private life ? 
It is eaſy to call names and to vent calumny ; but if the deſpotiſm of 
the French government could be proved, we may imagine Mr. Pitt, in- 

ead of declamation, would give us evidence. We hear much, indeed, 
of the deſpotiſm of conſcriptions and requiſitions for upholding the 
French armies ; but is not the militia of every free country upheld by 
compulſory laws, and laws that impartially operate on the whole corumu- 
nity? And is not the legiſlature of ſuch a country the proper judge of 
all ſtate neceſlity ? 

But perhaps Mr. Pitt, with means of intelligence in his hands of which 
I cannot boaſt, may have diſcovered proofs of his accuſation againſt the 
French government, and facts to convict it of deſpotiſm, of which I am 
ignorant. Has he, I would know, diſcovered that the French Dlrectory 
have arrived at the means of filling the legiſlative body with Placemen and 
Penſioners 24 --If fo, I will lend a willing ear to his lectures on govern- 
ment. 

Have the French Directory entailed on their own children the ſovereign 
power ?—Haye they conferred on the Council of Antients hereditary 
authority, and taken to themſelves all future creations ?=Or have they 
revived Epiſcopacy in a ſtate of ſervile dependence on themſelves, and 
metamorphoſed Biſhops into Legiſlators ?—If they have done theſe 
things, my converſion to Mr. Pitt's opinion of the French government 
will go on ſwimmingly. 

Are the French Electoral Aſſemblies already degenerated into Rotten 
Boroughs, and have the Directory at command a Borough Faction 2—It 
theſe are all facts, Mr. Pitt, I acknowledge, will have little difficulty in 
convincing me, that the government of France is become the eſſence of 
deſpotiſm. But while I can no where ſee in the old world any ſhadow 
of political liberty, except in England, in France, and in the other new 


* Although I think there is a material defect in the elective ſyſtem of France, yet, 
refireſentation being its principle, it muſt be allowed to be a free government, until, by 
corruption's availiny itſelf of the detect alluded to, it mall ceaſe to be truly repreſenta» 
tive. 

+ When Garat weut as Miniſter to Naples, and Sieyes to Berlin, both their ſeats 
in the legiſlature were vacated ; without the poliibility of a re- election while holding an 
office under the Directory. And the ſame happened to Jourdan, on lately accepting 2 
new command ia the army, 


' 
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: of © 
Republics founded on ReynxesenTATION, no ſophiſtry will pertuade me, 
it is other than wickedneſs in the extreme, to ſtrike at theſe inftitutions z 
and, if the act of Engli/bmen, 'twere a wickedneſs peculiarly marked with 
baſeneſs and with folly : nor will any hypocriſy be able to cant me into 
a belief, that the cauſe of genuine religion and true ſocial order can re- 
quire Engliſhmen to make a common cauſe with all the deſpotie ſove- 
reigns around; when experience ſhews, no conſiderations of religion or 
ſocial order can long reftrain them from making on each other the moſt 
bloody war, whenever lured by the, temptation of extending dominion, 
or of reducing under their yoke an additional number of human beings. 
Before I drop the preſent topic, I muſt remark, that I have not med- 
dled with the characters of French fat-fnen, but ſimply vindicated, 
where entitled to vindication, the French conſtitution; in which I confeſs 
I feel an intereſt; becauſe, having for its vital principle /eg7//ative _ 
ſentation, it cannot be ſueceſsfuliy brought into contempt, by general ca- 


lumny and abuſe. without the conſtitution of England at the fame time 
receiving a wound, 


On the third. and laſt of the topics now under conſideration; viz. the 


enormous burthens borne 
words. 


"Tis not the true objection to the Income Tax, that it preſſes here, or 
pinches there ;—that it ſweeps into the exchequer all the little ſavings of 
the induſtrious man, at the hazard of his finking under unforeſeen misfor- 
tune, or the viſitation of God in the form of fickneſs ;—nor that it de- 
5 of various comforts thouſands, and tens of thouſands, who have 

itherto had peculiar enjoyment in ſuch comforts, from c— 
them as the happy fruits of an Engliſh Conſtitution :—No : It is, indeed, 
pollible.—it is, I fay, poſſible, that under the beſt conſtitution of ſtate, 
the public neceſſities at critical periods might demand ſuch ſacrifices : but 
this is the only queſtion it becomes an Engliſhman to aſk ;—Is Tars 
GRIEVOUS PER-CENTAGE ON ALL INCOME, IN ADDITION TO ENDLESS 
TAXES OF ALL OTHER DESCRIPTIONS, LEVIED ON THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND BY A CoMMons Hovst oF PAKLIAMENT, SUCH AS ALONE 
HATH A KIGHT TO TAX THIS NATION; OR IS IT LEVIED BY THE ABSO» 
LUTE POWER OF THE KING'S MINISTER ? 

It was not the complaint of the immortal Hameoex, that Ship-mon 
was an oppreſſtve burtben; but that it was an unconftitutiona! rxraftion. This 
alone was the objection that weighed with that great man. On this 
ground, he reſiſted the tax; on this ground, the nation joined in that 
reſiſtance; and on this gronnd, poſterity have done juſtice to his virtue. 

Let me, in the ears of my Countrymen, repeat my queftion—Is THrs 
Iv cou Tax, WHICH MUST MAKE ITSELF FELT LIKE AN EARTHQUAKE 
IN EVERY HoVSE ON THIS I:LaND, TO BE LEVIED BY REPRESENTA=- 
TIVES OF THE PEOPLE; OR, BY THE ABSOLUTE POWER OF THE KING'S 
MINISTER ?—lt by the former, 'tis well: if by the latter, —if, I ſay, by 
the latter let the heart of every Engliſhman dictate its own anſwer ! 
"Tis a queſtion, I know, that demands ſober inquiry and calm diſcuſs 
ſion. It is through the medium of ſober inquiry and calm diſeuſſion 
alone, I invite my Countrymen to enter upon it; and I may be per- 
mitted to ſay, this book has been written to little purpoſe, if it do not 
throw ſome light on this moſt important of all queſtions, touching an 
Engliſhman's PaorkRTv. 

The ſupreme power,” ſays Mr. Locke, © cannot take from any 
man auy part of his yRoPERTY, without his own conſent. For the pre- 
teryation af PROPERTY being the end of government, and that, for which 


by the people, it remains only to ſay a few 
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enter into ſociety, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes and requires, that the peo- 
ble ſhould have PROPERTY, i a they muſt be ſuppoſed to loſe 
that, by entering into ſociety, which was the end for which they entered 
into it; too groſs an abſurdity for any man to own, Men, therefore, in 
ſociety, having raor ERTL, they have ſuch a right to the goods, which, 
by the law of the community, are theirs, that nobody hath a right to 
take their ſubſtance, or any part of it, from them, without their own 
conſent ; without which they have no property at all: for I truly have no 
PROPERTY in that, which another can by right take from me, when he 
Þleaſes, againſt my conſent. Hence it is a miſtake to think, that the 
reme or legi/lative power of any common-wealth can do what ir will, 
and diſpoſe of the zsTATEs of the ſu lets arbitrarily, or take any part of 
at pleaſure.” „% For a man's property is not at all ſecure, though 
#bere be good and equitable laws to ſet the bounds of it beteueen bim and bis 
Jellow-ſubjefts, if he who commands thoſe ſubjeQs"” (meaning, as the 
context ſhews, “the ſupreme or legiſlative power”) “ have power to take 
from any private man, what part he pleaſes of his yzoPErTyY, to uſe and 
diſpoſe of it, as he thinks good.” C. II. b. 138. 

«*« Tis true, governments cannot be ſupported without great charge, 
and tis fit every one, who enjoys a ſhare of the protection, ſhould pay, 
out of his eſtate, his proportion for the maintenance of it. But ſtill it 
muſt be with his own conſent, i. e. the conſent of the majority, giving it 
either by themſelves, or by REPRESENTATIVES, choſen by them. 
For if any one,” [or, by the context, “the ſupreme or legi/lative power”) 
« ſhall claim a power to lay, or levy, taxes on the people, by bis own 
authority, and without sucu CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE, he thereby in- 
vades the fundamental law of eroPERTY, and SUBVERTS THE END OF 
GOVERNMENT; For what PROPERTY have I in that, which another” 
Cor, by the context, „the ſupreme or legi/lative power] © may by right 
take, when he pleaſes, to himſelf?” 5. 140. 

For the application of Mr. Locke's doctrine, ſee the paſſages in this 
Appeal referred to under the heads of Property, Election, and Repreſenta- 
tion. And in peruſing p. 68. let the Reader recolle&, that, inſtead of 
that only true conſtitutional militia, the. Pofſe Comitatus, ſerving and 
officered with almoſt no expence to the tate, we have now a body of ninety 
_#houſand mercenary troops, under the denomination of militia, each colonel 
of which is in the receipt of (1000. per annum of the public money, and 
2 yy great proportion of them fitting in parliament. 

When the ſingle vote, “that this bill do paſs,” levies on the people 
in one individual tax TEN MILLIONS STERLING ; when, in the 
progreſs of the Bill, fo little is thought of the People or their Property, that 
not even forty members ſometimes condeſcend to attend the Houſe of 
Commons * ; aud when, although the war were to continue ſeven years 
Jonger, this tax, contrary to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and to the 
antient practice of parliament, is to be every year levied without a re- 
newal of the grant, or any new deliberation ;—when all theſe things oc- 
cur, is it not, I aſk, high time that Engliſhmen inquired, wug rug 
THERE BE ANY THING THEY CAN CALL THEIR PROPERTY and, if there 
be, WHETHER THE CONSTITUTION PROVIDE ANY MEANS FOR ITS FRE- 
SERVATION ? ; 
If the People of England can be ſo off their guard, and fo untrue ta 
themſelves, as to be diverted from their TR uE DANGER, by goblin ſtories 

* How the levying a Tax of Ten Millions was attended to, in an affſembly confiſting of 


Fve-lundred and fifty-eight members, may be ſeen by conſulting the Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commuus for Saturday 29th Deo. 1798. X 
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conjured up by an apoſtate from the truths and the ſacred principles of 
their conſtitution ; or can, like children, be gulled and duped by a pick- - 
pocket Impoſtor, into the ridiculous amuſements of ſedition-hunting, of 
craſading for chriſtianity in the company of Turks, or of uniting two 
iſlands which God and Nature have ſeparated by an arm of the ocean; 
while he juggles them out of their property and their liberty ; while he 
terrifies their preſs into ſilence, claps his padlock on their very lips, and 
commits their perſons to the cuſtod military mercenaries ;—lIf the 
People of England, I ſay, are capable of theſe things, then it is plain, 
are 7 longer ſuch a people, as thought, and felt, and acted with 

AMPDEN ; a 


SECTION XVII. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. Feb. 18, 1799. 


Farther delays in the publication of this work give me an opportunity 
of noticing a doctrine, which long fince began to ſprout up from among 
the ruins of our repreſentation, but which of late has'flouriſhed to an ex- 
traordinary degree. We have been repeatedly told, that each member of 
the houſe of commons is not the mere repreſentative of the county, or 
city, or borough, by which he was ſent thither, but of the whole kingdom : 
and, with the ſame facility of ſpeech, he is now, it ſeems, to be the repre- 
ſentative of the empire. 

A gentleman of the houſe of commons, in recommendation of the 
new legiſlative treat the miniſter is preparing for the Iriſh nation, (if his 
ſpeech on Thurſday laſt be faithfully reported) aſſerts, that Whenever 
« a member takes his ſeat in that houſe, he is the repre entative, not of the 
„particular diſtrict where he was elected, but of the nation at large. 
" Thus the hundred members for Ireland would be as much the repre/en- 
« tatives of England as of Ireland, and the five hundred and fifty-eight 
« Britiſh members would be as mach the repreſentatives of Ireland as of 
Great Britain. From this conſideration, then, it would appear that Ire- 
land, inſtead of having only three hundred repreſentatives, as at preſent, * 
« would, after the Union, have fix hundred and fifty-eight. This was 
* the true point of view in which the queſtion ought to be viewed.” 

It is much in the ſame ſtrain Lord Peter, in the Tale of a Tub, argues 
with his two younger brothers, when he invites them to an entertainment, 
at which they are taught to expect a ſubſtantial and delicious repaſt. But 
inſtead of the good things they looked for, he gravely ſets before them a 
hard cruſt, which he is pleaſed to call © the quinteſſence of beef, mutton, 
« veal, veniſon, partridge, plumb-pudding, and cuſtard : and, to render 
« all complete, he likewiſe informs them, * is intermixed a due quan- 
« tity of water, whoſe crudities are alſo corrected by yeaſt or barm, through 
* which means it becomes a wholeſome fermented liquor, diffuſed through 
„the maſs of the bread.” | 

Martyn and Jack, in hopes of better fare, firſt joke a little, and then rev 
monſtrate : but Lord Peter's great learning and eloquence ſoon ſtops their 
mouths, 4 Look ye, gentlemen,” cries Peter, to convince you what 
a couple of blind, poſitive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will uſe 
* but this plain argument: — By G-, it is true, good, natural mutton, 
as any in Leadenhall-market ; and G confound you both eternally, if 
« you offet to believe otherwiſe!” Having thus filenced all objections, 

brought his brethren to NO reſuming his chearfulneſs, he pro- 
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poſes a hob or nob in bumpers of claret; and then preſenting each of them 
with another large dry cruſt, bids them drink it off, —_ not be baſk. 
« ful; at the ſame time aſſuring them, it is true natural juice from the 
„ grape, none of your damned vintner's brewings.” Whether in the ſe- 

quel miniſter Pitt will reaſon down Iriſh oppoſition in Lord Peter's man 

ner, remains to be ſeen. But I ſhrewdly fuſs he muſt either reaſon after 

this manner, or he will not prevail on the Iriſh to reliſh his well · ſeaſoned 

diſh of repreſentation, any more than Martyn and Jack reliſhed the mut- 

ton and claret of their brother, who was grand-pape to three-fourths of 
the Iriſh nation. 

But to be ſerious, this new notion of a member for Old Sarum or Dun- 
wich being the repreſentative of the whole kingdom, or the whole em- 

ire, muſt, at this peculiar criſis, well deſerve the ſober attention of both 
reland and Great Britain. | 
Doctor Johnſon ſays, * A repreſentative is one exerciſing the wicarious 
power given by another :” and that by “ vicarious is meant deputed ; 
delegated ; adling in the place of another.” 

Here then is the plain literal meaning of the word entative ; and 
in this plain ſenſe is it intended and underſtood by our law and conftitu- 
tion. e appellation of attorney to members of parliament in antient 
times, is, amongſt a thouſand others, a ſufficient proof of their being con - 
ſidered in this wicarious light; and, as Johnſon ſays, the word was an- 
tiently uſed for thoſe who did any bufineſs for another; and that the verb 
to attorney“ ſignified “ to perform by proxy;” and a proxy he calls 
the perſon ſubſtituted or deputed.” 

It has only been in modern times, fince repreſentation has become in 
dee nearly a non entity, that it has aſſumed this new, viſionary, un- 
ubſtantial character; for in proportion as gentlemen have in fact approx - 
imated tdwards the repreſentation of nobody, they have been particularly 
anxious to have it thought they repreſented every body. In reſpect of 
themſelves, theſe gentlemen, I confeſs, are wiſe enough; but the nation, I 
truſt, will not be ſo fooliſh as to let ſuch notions paſs current. For it is 
very certain, that he who by the purchaſe of a borough has bought an he- 


_ reditary ſeat in parliament, although he may pleaſe hindſelf with the high- 


ſounding title of repreſentative of the Britiſh empire, is, in fact, the repre- 
ſentative of no one but himſelf. | 

Can it be neceſſary to obſerve that nerrxestNTATIVE and LEGISLATOR 
are not, in our language, ſynonymous terms, nor have by any means the 
fame ſignification ? That they were convertible terms, was certainly un- 
known to the learned Johnſon, who was by no means ſparing in detailing 
the various ſignifications of words; for he recites'no leſs than forty ſigni- 
fications of the prepoſition FOR. His explanation of the term “ repre- 
ſentanve” has been already given; that of * legiſlator” is © a lawgiver ; 
one who makes laws for any community.” 

Any well-meaning man, who had confounded theſe two characters of 
repreſentative and legiſlator, and who, become jointly concerned in mak- 
ing laws for a whole nation, had fancied himfelt the whole nation's repre- 
fentative, might, one would hope. ha ve been ſet right by a mere reference 
t6 his dictionary: but becauſe there are other cauſes for this confuſion of 
ideas, betides want of comprehenſion ; and becauſe it is not only effential 


* to our reputation for common ſenſe, but is alfo of the higheſt political 


importance, that we ſhould not be talked out of the true meaning of the 
word REPRESENTATIVE, Which, next to the word LiBerTy, is the beſt 
word in the Engliſh language, it will be expedient to go a little deeper in- 
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e of the tubole nation, 
1 muſt atk him, Have you been elected, Sir, by the whole nation to per ; 
form, in conjunction with the king and the peers, the office of legiſlation? 
Have the nation, confiding all their intereſts and all their affairs to you 
alone, diſpenſed with the attendance of the other five hundred and fifty- 
ſeven members? And if I go on to aſk, what is meant by the word nu- 
tion ? the anſwer, I preſume, muſt be, the aggregate or ſum total of the 
perſons of which it is compoſed : but, for our preſent purpoſe, it were bet- 
ter expreſſed thus, viz. it is the aggregate, or ſum total of the clective ho- 
dies of which it is compoſed ; as the 1aid elective bodies are again aggregates 
of the individual perſons they reſpeQively contain. As all the people collec- 
tively, or as all the elective bodies collectively, conſtitute the nation, fo all 
the repreſentatives collectiwely conſtitute the repreſentatives of the nation. 
But as no individual man, or as no individual eleQive body, can be called 
the nation, ſo no repreſentative of an individual elective body can be call- 
ed the repreſentative of the nation. 

Hence it is plain the whole houſe of commons can alone repreſent the 
nation, as each individual member repreſents the elective body which ſent 
him thither, and nothing more. I cannot conceive this argi nent to want 
illuſtration. To my own mind it has irreſiſtible evidence : but let us ſee 


how we reaſon in a caſe ſometwbat ſimilar. I ſay ſomervbat fimilar, be- 


cauſe I don't mean to reſt an important truth upon the language of alluſion, 
In money itſelf, we have neither food nor raiment, nor any neceflary for 
the ſupport or comfort of life ; but it is univerſally conſidered as the equiva- 
lent, the image, or repreſentative of property. Suppole, then, the horſe 1 
ride to be intrinſically worth twenty Engliſh guineas, equal to 20,160 far- 
things: we then ſay the ſum of twenty guineas is the pecuniary repreſen- 
tative of my horſe : but it would be an odd fancy in one of theſe farthings; 
(I am ſappoſing them ſach farthings as Eſop carried in his pocket) I tay 
it would be an odd fancy in one of theſe farthings, to call himſelf my 
horſe's repreſentative, while, in fact, he would barely repreſent the nai 
in his ſhoes, He would, in truth, be the twenty thouſand one bundred 
and ſixtieth part of my horſe's repreſentative, but nothing more; as the 
member for Tamworth is the five hundred aud fifty eighth fraction of the 
nation's repreſentative, and nothing more. 


To the commercial gentleman whoſe ſpeech I have quoted, let me now | 


ſtate a commercial caſe. — Three partners, John, Thomas, and Samuel, 
conſtitute * an opulent houſe of great wealth, trade, and connexions, un- 
der one firm ;” bu it ſo happening, that none of them can conveniently 
conduct the buſineſs in perſon, they agree to have it done by three clerks, 
each chooſing one of theſe clerks, to be paid out of his ſeparate purſe, 
and to follow his ſeparate inſtructions in all things appertaining to his 
particular intereſt ; while, at the ſame time, in reſpect of the common in- 
tereſt, he is to act in conjunction with the other two; and when they hap- 
pen not to be unanimous, the voice of a majority is to prevail, Now, as 
evidence of a proper authority, each partner gives his own clerk u letter of 
attorney. I then atk, would it not be to trifle with words, to call the clerk 
appointed, paid, and removeable by John, the attorn. y of Thomas or of 
Samuel ? or, becauſe he were joint clerk, or joint manager of the trade, to 
call him the attorney of the firm And is there not as clear a diſtinction 


between the idea of a repreſentative aud a legiſlator, as between that of an 


attorney and a clerk ? i 
Our repreſentative farthings, when above 20.000 of them are united, 
can, as we have ſeen, command the ſervices of a horſe worth twenty gut- 
neas, as five hundred and ls members of parliament, in their 
h 2 
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collective capacity, can give laws to the people. But ſtill the character of 
repreſentative and of legiſlator are eſſentially diſtinct. Being a legiſlator is 
the effect, of which being a repreſentative is the cauſe. The legiſlator can- 
not exerciſe his functions in the ſtreets, becauſe legiſlators are only ſuch 
collectively; nor can a repreſentative put off his character in the ſenate, 
becauſe he is a repreſentative individually. 

In familiar diſcourſe we talk of the houſe of commons ; but on all ſolemn 
occaſions, as when we petition, or the like, that aſſembly is ſtiled Tae 
COMMONS oF GREAT BRITAIN in N N aſſembled. How atlem- 
bled? By their repreſentatives Mr. Pitt perfonats the electors of the 
univerſity. of Cambridge; Mr. Fox, thoſe of Weſtminſter ; Mr. iiber- 
Force, thoſe of Yorkſhire; and Mr. Pele, thoſe of Tamworth ; and each, 
becauſe elected and delegated by thoſe electors reſpectively, to perſonate 
them in the aſſembly of THE commons or GRTAT BriTaix ; there, in 
the making of laws, which is the expreſſion of the public will, to exerciſe 
THEIR proportion of the public authority, and there to give Tue vote 
towards the aſcertainment of what is the public will. 

Nothing can be more intelligible. If, indeed, theſe gentlemen fat in 
their own right, we ſhould have no queſtion to diſcuſs; but, fitting as they 
do, the mere repreſentatives or attorneys of others, we muſt not allow 
them to ſhake off any part of their proper character, ner to aſſume one 
which does not belong to them. Of a member of parliament choſen by 
Tamworth, neither our conſtitution nor common ſenſe can quake any thing 
_ than @ repreſentative of Tamw orTH, and à joint legi/lator for the 
kingdom. g 

| In money, we know a ſhilling has the poxver of twelve pence, and a gui- 
nea has the potber of twenty-one ſhillings ; but who ever called a penny 
the repre/entative of a ſhilling, when it poſſeſſes only the twelfth part of the 
power; or a ſhilling the repreſentative of a guinea, while poſſeſſing only 
the one-and-twentieth part of the power of the guinea ? 

It is no uncommon thing for orators to forget, that almoſt every word 
in any language has fignifications more or leſs figurative ; nor is it leſs 
common for them to play off upon us, a figurative ſignification, when 
they mean we ſhould take it literally. In a mere figurative ſenſe we all 
know, that the word repreſentative may not only fignify legi/lator ; but 
likewiſe Ling, ambaſſador, and ſo forth; but the member for Tamworth, al- 
though doubtleſs a joint legiſlator, will not tile himſelſ either king or am- 
baſlador of Great Britain. In the figurative ſenſe, we very properly fay 
the ambaſſador repreſents the nation; but a man may be an ambailador, 
who has not a ſeat in either houſe of parliament, which could not be, if 
the words leg;/lator and repreſentative were ſynonimous. 

If we could reverſe cauſe and effect, and if a man's being a repreſenta- 
tive becauſe he is a legiſlator were true, it would follow, that all the lords 
of parliament, and even the bench of biſhops, are our repreſentatives. 
And having got amongſt the peers, let us ſee how they confider the ſub- 
Jett of repreſentation. As peers, they hold ſeats in parliament in their own 
right. But when it is not convenient to a peer to attend in perſon, and he 
ſtill chooſes to exerciſe his legiſlative right and power, he appoints a proxy. 
And ſometimes ſeveral of them chooſe as their proxy one and the ſame 
peer. Here, then, a peer ordinarily, and when he does bis oxwn buſineſs, 
repreſents only bi in whoſe right he holds his ſeat and has one vote. 
Sometimes he is proxy for another, in which cafe he has two wotes, becauſe 
he repreſents two perſons 3; and if he be proxy for nineteen abſentees, he will 
have trventy votes, becauſe he repreſents twenty perſons : and by the ſame 


rule he might repreſent all the peerage ; but then it could ouly be by his 


being actually elected to that office by all the peers 7 for the 
babble of virtual repreſentation never yet got amongſt men, who had in 
their own hands the exerciſe of their own rights. 

Hence it ſhould ſeem pretty plain, that if any one were really to repre- 
ſent all England in the houſe of commons, he muſt have five hundred and 
thirtcen votes, and if the whole ifland, five hundred and fifty-eight votes. 

But let us ſee what this new imperial logic, if admitted, would make of 
our biſhops. It proceeds thus. A gentleman is elected a repreſentative, 
or member of parliament, or legiſlator, by Briſtol : but legitlators make 
laws for the whole empire: —ergo, the gentleman is a legitlator, or mem- 
ber of parliament, or repreſentative, of the whole empire. Now, if this 
logical ſieve, or rather riddle, would hold water, we.might fay, a proteſtant 
divine is elected a biſhop by Briſtol : but biſhops make laws for the whole 
empire; that is, for all the people ſubject to the Britiſh empire: — ergo, 
this proteſtant divine is a bithop of the whole empire; that is, a biſhop of 
all the religious ſe&s who are oy * to the Britith empire ; conſequently, 
he is not only an Englith and Iriſh biſhop over the church of England 
ſect, but he is cqually a Scotch bithop over pre/oyterians ; a Canadian bi- 
ſhop over 15 ; and a Bengal biſhop over Gentoos and Bramins : nay, 
for aught I know, he might alto be a biſhop over plenty of pagans ; for, 
perhaps, the Britiſh empire extends over numerous iflands in the Pacitic 
ocean by right or diſcovery ; and I recolle& that one in par deular of our 
modern navigators, on landing on a South Sea iſland, in due form “ took 
*« potietlion of the ſame, and of all tbe i/iands in fight, in the name of his 
« majeſty king George.” 

But to retura to a little ſober ſenſe, the plain obvious truth is, that the 
Englith conſtitution, as well as common reaſon, rejects every idea of legiſ- 
lative repreſentation not derived from actual election and free ſpontaneous 
appointment. It runs throughout, from the people to the peer and prince. 
The people are to clect their own repreſentatives to perſorate them; an ab- 
ſent peer elefs his own proxy to perſonate him; and the king, when he 
himſelf does not give his aſſent to laws, ele#s his own repretentative com- 
miſlioners to perſonate him, and to give that aſſent in bis name: and inva- 
riably the character of repreſentative is ſtrictly limited by the degree of 

ver which the conſtituent poſſeſſed. More than he bas he cannot give. 

he king's commiſſioners, as ſuch, have authority to give the royal atlent 
or diſſent, and nothing more. The proxy of a peer, as ſuch, has authori- 
ty to give the vote of his principal, and ſometimes to communicate that 
principal's reaſons for ſuch vote, but nothing more: and fo the repreſen- 
tative of any elective body of the people can only contribute towards na- 
tional authority that portion of power inherent in thoſe who elected him, 
as a component part of the nation. As they are not the nation, he can- 
not be the repreſentative of the nation. 

It this new doctrine of repreſentation had any foundation; if repreſenta» 
tive and legiſlator were ſynonymous and convertible terins, France, inſtead 
of fortifying her own repreſentative government, by what the is doing in 
all the conquered countries, is exhibiting great political folly ; becauſe, ac- 
cording to the new doctrine, Holland, Flanders, Switzerland, and Italv, 
were before all under repreſentative government, for they had all legi/ators. 

And when I have read that the art of governing by repreſentation was 
the happieſt diſcovery of political wiſdom, little did I think I was reading 
a panegyric on the government of Algiers or Morocco, where legi/lators, 
ſuch as they are, may doubtleſs be found, 


The gentleman whoſe words I have quoted, I take to have fallen very 


innocently into an error, by copying examples which he has confidered as 
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authorities; whereas it is neceſſary in ſuch matters to be cautious, becauſe, 
as I have been well informed, nonſenſe is ſometimes uttered by very cun- 
ning men, — aye, and with a deep meaning too. Let us, therefore, fol- 
low up this doctrine of each individual member being the repreſantative 
of tbe wvbole nation, until we diſcern its true meaning and real etfects. 

I will not be guilty of an impertinent inſult to the public, by ſuppofing 
Old Sarum to inſtruct its repreſentatives; but let us ſuppoſe min ſter to 
do ſo, If then their office be “ vicarious;“ if they have been * deputed 
or delegated” as © attorneys,” merely to act i /be place or Hud of the elec- 
tors of Weſtminſter ; in ſhort, to perſonate THe in the aſſembly of Tus 
COMMONS OF GAT BRITAIN, it is plain they cannot, without a direct 
breach of truſt, difobey inſtructions ; although, if the inſtructions were 
immoral, and tending, in the judgment of the repreſentative to do miſ- 
chief, he might be freed from the inconvenienees ot obedience by retign- 
ing his ſeat. But an unfaithful repreſentative maintains the abſurdity, 
that an clection by the people of Wiftminfler had made him à repreſentative 
of the whole people of Great Britain; and if this were true, then, indeed, 
in caſe he were not inſtructed by a majority of the 2vbole people of Great Bri- 
tain, he would not be under any obligation to obedience. Here, Tarn, 
WE SEE THESE GENTLEMEN DO NOT TALK NONSENCE YOR NOTHING, 
It is to get rid of all reſponſibility to their conſtituents, they talk this pom - 
pous jargon, reverſing, in their language, cauſe and effect; and in their 
conduct ſetting at nonght the moral obligation of fidelity to thoſe who have 
repoſed in them the higheſt and moſt ſacred of human truſts. 

It is not a man's being a legiſlator that makes bim a reprefentative, but 
juſt the reverſe. It is his being a repreſentative that makes bim a wicarious 
legiſlator ; for in true conſtitutional and legal intendment, it is his conſti- 
tuent, the elective body, that is preſent in parliament, (as the king in legal 
intendment is always preſent in his courts of law,) by or through his 
mere repreſentative agency; not as principal, but as proxy; not as one 
having any inherent right to ſo large a portion of power as belongs to an 
elective body, but as the attorney of that body, to tranſact its buſineſs and 
receive its Ages. | 

Law is the expreſſion of the will of a nation. When the nation is too 
large for aſſembliug together, how is law to be made? Each portion of 
the nation gives its vote by its delegate, proxy, attorney, or repreſentative, 
and a majority of votes decides what ſhall be law; or, in other words, the 
will of the nation on the ſubject in queſtion. It is thus only that we can 
conceive the poſſibility of complete authority; and notwithſtanding any 
defeQs in practice, this unqueſtionably is the ſtandard ot rule by which, in 
the abſtract, we muſt judge of or define law. | 

On the preſervation of political liberty depends ſocial happineſs. Poli- 
tical liberty can only exiſt where a people mute their own laws, either per- 
ſoually or by repreſentatives. Repreſentatives are choten to be the organs 
or inſtruments by which this othce of law-making, this exerciſe of a right 
eſſential to the people's political liberty, is to be performed. If, therefore, 
the repreſentative the organ or inſtrument of his conftituents —the crea- 
ture called into exiftence by the breath of their lips — and the delegate in 
whom they have repoſed the confidence and the truſt of executing vicerti» 
ez/ly this ſacred right, thall vote for a law, againſt which his conſtituents 
petition the legitlature, and inſtruct bim; can more ingratitude, - can 
more diſhoneſty — or can a higher breach of moral obligation be eon- 
ceived ? 

Shall the infrument pretend to originality or independence of action — 
fall it deny the right of him whoſe inſtrument it is, to controul its actions? 
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or ſet up its own will as ſuperior in authority to the will of him who made 
it, and made it for his own uſe and ſervice? Does the plough thus accoſt 
its creator I am ſelf-made, or ſelf-moved ?” or I will or will not turn 
up the ſoil? — Does it ſay to the maſter of the field, I have a right to 
open the furrow lengthwiſe, or croſswiſe, or diagonally, without regard 
either to thy will or to thy intereſt ?*” or, © although thou madeft me for 
thine inſtrument, I am now the lord of thee and thy land, and all that thou 
batt?” 

If repreſentation is to be of any uſe, the ſtaff of power muſt ever 
remain with the conſtituent for his telf-preſervation ; for if the repreſen- 
tative can throw off his repreſentative character at pleaſure, and in ſteadof 
exerciſing the power which his conſtituent has for a ſeaſon only put into 
his hands in truſt, to be uſed for his (the conftituent's) protection and be- 
ne ſit.—if, I ſay, a power ſo created, and ſo confided, and ſo limited, may be 
exerciſed in a total independence of the conſtituent, what is the plain 
conſequence ? This power muſt be exerciſed according to the will of one 
of the parties. If exerciſed according to the will of the con/tituent, then 
his political liberty remains, and his property will be reſpected. But if ex- 
erciſed only according to the will of the other party, then it is evident, that 
trom that moment all ideas of a vicarious duty, of delegation, or repreſen - 
tation, vaniſh in air ; and that the perſon exerciſing ſuch a power no longer 
retains a ſhadow of the repreſentative character, but is degenerated into 
an AKBIYRARY LEGISLATOR, Which is a mild term for tyrant ; and he 
over whom ſuch power is exercited, is politically enſlaved, and conſequent- 
ly may be fleeced, or otherwiſe maltreated, without remedy, in any degree 
to which human patience will ſubmit. 

Thus we ſee that this new doctrine leads directly to the overthrow of 
the Engliſh conſtitution. It is a genuine ſprig of that very ſyſtem which 
has produced what Mr. Grattan calls a Burvugh Parliament; a 1yitem, 
which having already brought Ireland to the moſt frightful ſituation, and 
to the verge of ruin, ought to arouze Engliſhmen, when they hear this 
doctrine ftudioutly —2 in recommending the propoſed union be- 
tween the two nations. It we have not faith to believe in that fort 
of trantubſtantiation, by which a dry cruſt is declared to be mutton, veal, 
veniſon, and claret, I truſt that our underſtandings will reject with equal 
contempt this other, but no leſs abſurd, tranſubſtantiation, by which the 
prieſts of the borough myſteries would have us believe a ſelt-ſeated bo- 
rongh-mouger is a popular repreſentative or a legiſlator known to the Eng- 
lith conſtitution. 

It, haply, any of the Iriſh nation ſhould conſult theſe pages, the author 
trutts the events of the preſent day will cauſe the 5th Section of the third 
part of this work, to make a ſuitable impreſſion. In p. 168 it was faid — 
But even reform mutt not now be precipitated. While writing thoſe 


words, the author had no idea of what was then paſſing in the miniſter's 


mind; and the advice was therefore wholeſome. But now his language to 
Ireland is —* RerorRM WITHOUT DELAY, on PERISH | With a borough 
faction in your bowels ; with one hundred and ſixteen placemen in 2 
* houſe of commons of three hundred members; with military laws eſta- 
* bliſhed in your country by act of parliament, and carried into execution 
* by an army of ane hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand ſoldiers ; and with 
* Mr. Pitt the ruling miniſter of the empire; you may declare war agaiuſt 
nis omnipotence, aud refit, if you pleaſe, his fraternizing embrace: but, 
* (as lately in Naples it was found) THE DISTEMPERS OF YOUR STATE 
* are againſt you, and you muſt fall!“ 


And one word to England. If a borough faction be in poſſeſſion of the 0 
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political fortreſs of Ireland, muſt not the repreſentation it is intended ſhe 
ſhould contribute to the imperial parliament, be the yery quinteſſence of 
that faction? 

Is it thus the ſon of Chatham “ infuſes a portion of new health into 
« the conſtitution to enable it to bear its infirmities ?” — Is this at laſt 
© the reformation of parliament, without which neither the liberty of the 
© nation can be preſerved, nor the permanence of a wiſe and virtuous ad- 
© miniſtration can be ſecured : '* that we were taught to expect from M,. 
Pitt, when he pledged * himſelf as a man and a miniſter to uſe all his in- 
* fluence to that end !!!'— Have the propoſers of conſtitutional and 
wholeſome reform been ſq often told, that this was not the time, and that 
was not the time for ſuch a meaſure, to ſee choſen by this miniſter /uch a 
reform, and at ſuch a time, as the preſent for its introduction ! — But let me 
preſs down wy riſing indignation |! 

In urging upon Ireland an immediate reform of her repreſentation, I 
do not forget the diſparity in the number of catholics over that of the 

roteſtants, nor the danger of parting with proteſtant aſcendancy. But as, 

the neceſſity what it may, the aſcendancy of one ſe& over another is 

but another word for arbitrary poxver, this danger, if Ireland is ever 
to taſte the ſweets of freedom and peace, muſt be encountered. 

Her borough proprietors have, many of them, by their late conduct, 
ſhewu true patriotiſm, and a capacity of returning to public virtue. Che- 
riſhing that generous ſentiment which glowed in their boſoms, when 
with ſuch a noble diſdain they ſpurned from them the chains prepared for 
Ireland by an unprincipled ftateſman, let them rend alſo thoſe chains 
with which they themſelves have ſo long held their country in bondage 

This taſk, I grant, is not a matter of mere juſtice ; it requires alſo wiſ- 
dom and prudence. The object being to give liberty; a liberty that is to 
be the harbinger of peace, the parent of proſperity and happineſs, they 
muſt take into their conſideration the circumſtances of the community at 
the time of undertaking the work. 

Let, then, their plan of reform be of gradual operation, ſo as to require 
for its completion a confiderable term of years — tay thirty. Let their re- 
preſentation be in the firſt inſtance modelled as if thoſe thirty years had 
already elapſed ; ſo that, on their actual expiration, the repreſentation 
ſhall be as nearly equal as may be. Admit immediately to the full right 
of freedom only thoſe catholics who have given particular demonſtration 
of loyalty on the late occaſion, as well as all who poſſeſs a qualification in 

perty to a confiderable amount. At the expiration of five years, let 
the act, without any new proviſion, extend the circle of emancipation to 
ail catholics poſſetling property in a lower degree; and ſo at the end of 
every five years extend the circle, until at the expiration of the thirty 
years, the catholie inhabitants ſhould be on a level with the proteſtants. 

Now, confidering the comparative poverty of the catholics, ſuch a plan 
of emancipation, while it in the end aſſured them of freedom, wouldoperate 
againſt proteſtant aſcendancy much flower than if the catholics were at 
preſent on an equality with the proteſtants in reſpe& of property. 

Let ſchools be univerſally eftabliſhed, in which it ſhould be an indiſpen- 
fable rule, that the new teftament ſhould be taught in the vulgar tongue of 
the people, whether Englith or Iriſh ; and let every juſt and rational 
mode be adopted for baniſhing that ignorance, which can alone make a 
theoretic papiſt a practical enemy to the happineſs of any community. — 

* The author was preſcut when, at a public meeting in ſupport of reform, the reſo- 


lution exprefling this ſentiment, was corrected under Mr, Pitt's own band-writing, betore 
it was put ad unnimouly voted. 
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And confidering the expiring condition of the papacy, and that this is an 
of reaſon, muſt not the beſt effects reſult from ſuch a conduct? | 
And finally, cauſe manuals to be compoſed, both in the Engliſh and 
Iriſh languages, conciſely explaining the Iriſh conſtitution of government, 
and giving a clear abſtract of the ſtatute of emancipation : and make this 
alſo a ſchool-book, which every boy ſhould be required to read once at 
leaſt in every year, ſo long as he remained at ſchool. 

Freedom thus given, and the catholics thus taught to underſtand its v 
lue, could the proteſtants have any thing to fear? O give but a ſketch | 
it is for Iriſh wiſdom to fill up the picture; to remove the grievances con- 
cerning tythes, and every other bar to reconciliation; and to build up 
Iriſh freedom on the foundations of wiſdom, juſtice, and benevolence. 

The miniſter and his adherents have depicted Ireland as a country 
which exhibits almoſt every evil a bad government can inflict ; while on 
one hand they offer many commercial benefits if ſhe will adopt their plan; 
and on the other hand they hold up in terrorem the farther evils which 
may be heaped on her unhappy head, if ſhe ſhould reject it. 

Is this the wiſdom and generofity of an Engliſh government? If Ire» 
land has for many centuries been a part of the empire, why has ſhe been 
treated — I will not ſay as a conquered country, tor every country once 
conquered ſhould be emancipated and rendered happy — but as a criminal, 
whoſe fins were not to be expiated without ages of penury and chaſtiſe- 
ment ? 

If, then, at length, the policy of a different treatment is become viſible 
end if the cloſeſt bonds of union are become neceſſary, are theſe bonds 
to be clapped on by cajoling and bribery, by intimidation and violence ? 
Remembering all the has ſafered under your dominion, can Ireland ſo 
ſoon caft away a cheriſhed independence, not yet twenty years old, in ex- 
change for two thirteenths of your repreſentation, which muſt inevitably 
lay her at your feet, with the privilege only of telling her miſeries as often 
as they may demand utterance, and holding at your mercy the means of 
alleviating them ? 

The way to make her ſenſible of her ſafety in an union ſhould feem to 
be, to ceaſe injuſtice; to communicate to her freely, and without any 
other ſtipulation than for mere reciprocity, every commercial benefit in 
the power of thoſe who hold the reins of imperial government ; and uns 
ceaſingly to recommend to the Britiſh parliament to cultivate a good un- 
derſtanding by liberality of conduct. 1 have already ſuggeſted what 
ought to follow ſuch token of good will, and thoſe ſuggeſtions are 
frengthened by reflection. 

An actual union of legiſlatures, if at all practicable, ſhonld, in the 
natural order of things, be the effect of an union of minds and of hearts; 
tor then alone can it promile the benefits intended to be derived from it. 
But in the unnatural way in which the minifter has managed matters, in- 
ſtead of confidence, he has awakened jealouſy; inſtead of harmony, he 
has kindled hottility ; and inſtead of union, he has nearly involved the 
two countries in a quarrel. | 
Io a nation ever ſo little verſed in the ſcience of repreſentation, could 
it be wiſe at ſuch a moment, and with abruptneſs, to propoſe ſuch a part- 
nerſhip in repreſentation as the miniſter has propoſed to Ireland ? To a 
people only half inſtructed in the miſerable condition of the repreſentation 
of both countries, could ſuch a propoſal promiſe any thing but the com- 

lete ſubjugation of both nations to a corrupt and arbitrary dominion ?— 

diſcontent in each ſeparate country on the ſubje& of repre/entation 

was ſurely enough, without giving -_ the ſtrongeſt reaſons that can af+ 
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&& the minds of free men, for reſiſting by every effort a coalition of the 
corruptions of the two countries 

Does Mr. Pitt forget what produced between England and America a 
perpetual pisuNIoN ?— Was it not an attempt to eſtabliſh a right of le- 

- giſlation for her in a Britiſh parlament? and is he alſo blind to the diffe- 
rence of the two periods? At the commencement of the American diſ- 
pute, knowledge on the ſubject was chiefly confined to the cloſets of men 
of letters in the two countries, and to a few of the literati on the conti- 
nent of Europe: whereas it is now not onty pervading the mals in all the 
nations of civ:Jized man, but has got ſuch firm hold of the Iriſh mind, 
that although it may, by a wiſe and temperate ſtateſman, be directed to 
the belt ends of peace, liberty, and happineſs, to which it is by its nature 
adapted; yet, if refilted by the violent counteraction of corrupt and ar- 
bitrary counſels, what can be expected but endleſs couvulſions, and conſe- 
quences the molt to be deplored ? 
In reaſoning on the propoſed union with Ireland, much reference has 
been had to the former union with Scotland, and we hear ot the evealth 
Scotland has acquired fince that period. But is pecuniary wealth the only 
criterion, or indeed any criterion, either of the bodily health of a man, or 
of the political health of a nation? To underſtand the latter, we muſt fee 
the tate of its political liberty. In this reſpeR, perhaps, Scotland ſhould 
operate rather as a warning than as a temptation. 

But ſuppoſing political liberty ſafe ; ſuppoſing the propoſed union to be 
eſtabliſhed on the bates of two reformed parliaments, and ſuppoſing the 
commercial competitions of the two countries to be completely ſuperſed- 
ed, and national prejudices alſo to give way to the utmoſt cordiality of 
ſentiment, and the moſt complete union of intereſts ; there ſtill remains 
another queſtion teſpecting extent of empire, and the practicability of car- 
rying the repreſentative principle into effeRt If either be extended be- 
yond thoſe bounds, within which human faculties can produce the ſub- 
ftantial benefits of good government, the end being then defeated, the 
means ought to ceaſe. Paſs the boundary, and the body politic, like a 
pampered plethoric natural body, will at once feel repletion and languor, 
obſtructions and diſeaſe, 

What in this reſpe& is the true point of higheft health and vigour, no 
Mate phyſician can aſcertuin; but hiſtory mutt have been read to little 
p e, if it do not warn us againſt attempting too much, and againfi 
the ambition, or rather the avarice, of cumbrous empire. Nor will it be 
yaſh to pronounce, that, unleſs an imperial legiſlature for Great Britain 
and Ireland were framed on the moſt perfect model human imagination 
could conceive, it would be impoſſible to extend to Ireland even the inte- 
rior benefits of legal —_— and impartia} government, much leſs the 
iodiſpenſable, the ineſtimable bleſſing of political liberty. 

But if Mr. Pitt were conſiſtent, he ſhould not ſpeak to Ireland on le- 
giſlative repreſentation ; becauſe that is to recommend repreſentative go- 
yernment, which he ſo often takes occaſion to honour with his implied 
reprobation. Do we ever hear him ſpeak of the conſtitutional changes 
wrought by France in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, but in 
terms of inveterate rancour ? Repreſentative government, which in Ame- 
rica, in England, and in Ireland, is to confer every blefling, in all thoſe 
other countries, according to this conſiſtent ſtateſman, is to diſſeminate 
every curſe that fleſh is heir to ; while the admirable conſtitutions of 
Pruiſia, Auſtria, Muſcovy, and Turkey, are the happy regular govern- 
ments, under which we are to ſeek for ſocial order, peace, prc:cCction, 
loyalty, and religion]! — Nay, a repreſegtative goverument, when cou- 
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deded by My. Pitt to the Corficans, was to be a magnificent proof of his 


virtue and love of human liberty; but when given to conquered ſlaves 
a French directory, it is to prove them monſters of vice, and that they are 
the enemies of human kind ! !! : 

The next time he is diſpoſed to give us, by contraſt and implication, an 
encomium on the governments of our faithful allies, tor the deliverance 
of which from a change, he is ſo profuſely pouring out Engliſh blood, I 

ray him to tell us, which of them has tor its object the projervatio of po- 
Fitical liberty? ls it that, under which La Fayette, the champion of li- 
mited monarchy in France, ſo long languiſhed in the dungeons of Ol- 
mutz ? Or is it that, ſo celebrated tor its mutes and its bow-Itrings, and 
in which the firſt hint of diſapprobation to a commander of an army or 
a miniſter of ſtate, is to take oft his head? and where the people pay 
teeth-money to the ſoldiery, for the honour done thera in eating their 


| proviſions ? 


But, returning from this digreſſion to the immediate point with which 
we ſet out in this ſection ; the falſe doctrine of imperial repreſentation in 
the perſon of an individual, and its natural contequence, diſobedience to 
inſtructions, it may be of uſe to illuſtrate my argument by the putting of 
caſes, in reſpe& both of liberty and property. 

I ſhall ſhew how the adverſaries of liberty, even at the expence of 
being thought deficient in underſtanding, will ſtruggle to ſhake off all re- 
ſpontibility to conſtituents. —Firſt, then, let us ſuppoſe it propoſed to take 
off the prohibition from the exportation of wool, It will be allowed that 
here the true national intereſt, whatever that is, ought to prevail. But, 
what is the national intereſt? Who can aſcer:ain it? And how are we 
to come at it? — To ſpeak generally, it is the intereſt of tbe majority; it 
is that choice between prohibitign and exportation, or it is an intermediate 
point, by which the wool of thE nation thall be made the inſtrument of 
the greateſt national benefit, or, in other words, ſhall promote the intereſt 
and happineſs of the greateſt number of the people. 

How are we to obtain this knowledge? It may be anſwered, by firſt 
bringing the queſtion into the fulleſt and moſt free diſcuſſion, and then 
putting it to the vote. Now each elective body will not only confider its 
own particular intereſt, but be inquiſitive to know what may be ſaid or 
written by others upon the ſubject. Having made up its mind, it imfrudts 
its members accordingly ; and we will ſuppoſe according to what it feels 
to be moſt for its particular intereſt. If a manufacturing diſtrict, it will 
probably ſay, © Stick to the prohibition;“ if a paſtoral diſtrict, it may ſay, 
Take off prohibition ;* and if one of a diſterent deicription from Either 
one or the other, it might propote a conditional exportation, as drawing 
a middle line. 

A particular member having received his inſtructions, aſhgns reaſons to 
his conſtituents why he thinks them wrong, and for aging — com- 
mands to be adverſe to the general intereſt. To this the conſtituents re- 
ply, * They may or they may not be adverſe to the general intereſt : that 
as yet is to us a doubtful queſtion ; but we have no doubt of having in- 
ſtructed you for our own intereſt ; this we have a right to prefer, and (as 
this is a queſtion of mere property) to vote in ſupport of it: and as your 
arguments have not convinced us, and as you fit in parliament, not in your 
own right, and to ſerve yourſelt individually, or without reſponſibility, 

ut merely and wholly as the delegate we have appointed to defend our 
rights, to promote our intereſt, to tranſact our buſineſs; and in ſhort, ta 
be the organ of our will, and to give on all occafions ſuch votes as «ws ” 


engel ves, if preſent in 3 ſhould give; we require you to follow 
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your ĩnſtructions. It is thus only we can contribute our ſhare towards a 
true declaration of the general opinion, or give our evidence towards 
proving what is the general intereſt. | 
Should we yield to your judgment, and ſhould it turn out | 
and ſhould opinions bod intereſts be ſo balanced that your's ſhould be a 
caſting vote, in that caſe it would ſo happen that by allowing you, againſt 
our conſidered and collective opinion, to vote according to your own, a 
law would;paſs both againſt our own private intereſt and that of the pub- 
lic alſo; but by following your inſtructions, and every otber member doi 
tbe ſame, you will have nothing to fear for the public, as the votes will 
then expreſs the general opinion reſpecting the general intereſt ; or rather 
the general intereſt will be aſcertained in the beſt way that is poſſible in hu- 
man ſociety.” | 
But experience might ſhew the nation to have been miſtaken : — grant- 
ed. The nation might then correct the error. Its repreſentatives, Kill 
obedient to its inſtructions, might repeal or amend the law : but if the 
will of the repreſentative, whether founded on a wifer opinion than that 
of the conſtituent or not, could be previouſly ſet up as the rule, then, 
with a far greater prqbability of error, the nation, it is evident, could have 
no longer an; politica hberty, and would ceaſe to be the guardian of its 
own intereft and property. 
We will now ſtate a caſe applying immediately to public freedom. I 
will ſuppoſe a prime miniſter, who had already made great inroads on the 
conftitution—who had been in the habit of expending immenſe ſums of 
the nation's money, without the knowledge of its repreſentatives, — who 
had ſcoffed at the idea of the ſovereignty of the people, — and who had 
openly maintained the chief magiſtrate had a right to fill the country at 
his diſcretion with foreign mercenaries; —ſuch a miniſter I will ſuppoſe to 
announce his intention of propoſing a law to put an end to all popular 
elections, and to veſt, once — all, in the then body of repreſentatives and 
their heirs, all the rights of taxation and legiſlation in perpetuity. , 
1 will ſuppoſe all the elective bodies to petition parliament againſt ſuch 
a law; and all of them to be unanimous in inſtructing their repreſentatives 
to vote againſt its paſſing. I will now ſuppoſe all the members to call 
themſelves repreſentatives of the whole people of Great Britain, in order 
to render inſtructions on their hypothefis impoſſible ; and moreover to pre- 
tend they had a right to follow their own judgment, independently of the 
inſtructions or opinions of any; and then to vote for the aboliſhing of 
elections, according to the miniſter's propoſal. 
| Here, then, we in imagination ſee that which, if the miniſter's propoſeT 
parliamentary union ſhould take place, we may, ere long, expect to ſee, or 
ſomething equivalent, the will of fix hundred and fifty-eight men prevail- 
ing againſt that of the millions; and if the doctrine of each member 
being a repreſentative of the whole nation were true, no inſtructions ever 
could be given; and, conſequently, all this might be done without any 
violation of the forms of duty. The attorney might violate his truſt, 
and the creature not only rebel. againſt his creators, but conſtitutionally 
and legally reduce them to the condition of ſlaves. Such are the fruits ot 
this new doctrine ! ; . 
Inſtructions, we know, are by the conceited, the proud, and the 
haughty, hard of digeſtion; and in proportion to the length of parlia- 
ments, and to the increaſe of dependent boroughs, this indigeſtion of in- 
ſtructions has grown upon us. Much 1 know may be ſaid, and truly 
ſaid, againſt the idea of the wretched venal rabble of a deſpicable bo- 
rough giving inſtructions to a man of rank, of experience and knows 
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tedge ; but is the conſtitutional and truly wiſe principle of obedience to 

inſtructions to be extinguiſhed becauſe of the ſcandalous exiſtence of ſuch 

rr That were to pile wrong upon wrong, abuſe 
abuſe. 

The true mode of getting rid of inſtructions would be to reform parlia- 
ment; as elections, truly conſtitutional. by the choice of fit men, and the 
harmony that muſt at all times ſubſiſt between them and their oonſtituenta, 
would make inſtructions unneceſſary. Add to this, that ſuch a body of 
repreſentatives as would then be the guardians of the nation's liberty and 
welfare, would effectually prevent minifters ever daring to excite ! 
in the minds of the people by harſh modes of government. 

L1ssRTyY being the tirſt object of every juſt government, the wiſh 
fem is that which beſt provides for its perpetual ſecurity. What is t 
wiſeſt ſyſtem, and that which, as a necetiary conſequence, would alwa 
keep the reins of government. in the hands of wiſe men, I truſt has been 
abundantly ſeen iu theſe pages; and I truſt alſo that it is fully embraced 
in the Engliſh conſtitution. 

Mr. Pitt giving the tone, much has of late been ſaid on the 
of parliaments to change, that is, to make or unmake, a conſtitution. 

As the practical conſequences are of liar importance to Ireland, we 
will keep her particularly in our eye. Now, the lrith have x consTITu- 
TION, and A LOCAL LEGISLATURE: according to that conſtitution, that 
legiſlature is compoſed of K1xs, repreſented by his Lieutenant; of InisR 
PBERS, each in general repreſenting himſelf, and ſometimes repreſentin 
one another by proxy ; and of THE cCoMMoONs OF IRELAND, repreſent 
by their attornies. Such, I ſay, is the Iriſh conſtitution, and ſuch is the 
Iriſh legiſlature or ſupreme power, and by this power the laws of the coun- 
try are made. But if, inſtead of the laws of Ireland being ſo made, they 
ſhould be made by a different legiſlature, (no matter whether better 
or worſe) and in a ditferent country, it is plain tbe conflitution would be 
banged. — If, then, the propoſed union would change the conſtitution of 
Ireland, ſo it muſt likewiſe change the conſtitution of England. 

Now comes the queſtion: — Is parliament competent to make ſuch a 
change? Toa mind at all acquainted with the ſcience of civil govern- 
ment, or accuſtomed to conſtitutional diſtinctions, it muſt be apparent 
that parliament is not gompetent to ſuch an act. If a legiſlature could 
change a conſtitution, neither kings, nor nobles, nor people could bave 
any aſſurance that their rights could ſurvive any temporary current of opi- 
nion that might ſet in. But I truſt no man who has read the foregoing 
pages, where that queſtion has been amply diſcuſſed, can be capable of 
thinking any ſuch competency can reſide in parliament “. 

Can, then, any reflecting mind behold a head-long ſtateſman raſhly at- 
tempting to change at one ſtroke, and by an inftrumentality incompetent 
to the end, the two conſtitutions of ſtate of the ſiſter kingdoms ; while 
parliamentary majorities in one of thote Kingdoms give him ſupport, and 

the people at large look on with apathy ; can, I fay, any reflecting man be- 
hold all this, — and much more that is within the reach of his obſerva- 
tion — without ſeeing the approach of ſome cataſtrophe, which muſt de- 
cide, perhaps in blood, whether any conſtitution at all, and what conſtitu- 
tion, ſhall hereafter remain to his country ? 

As this doctrine of competency in parliament to change conftitutions, 
now comes from the god of the borough-fattion's idolatry, and from that 
ſaviour, to whom alone our alarmiſts look up, it is received as goſpel 


* Sce p. 13, 19, 21, 22, 24, 45, &c. &e. 
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But as we have heard of falſe goſpels, and of falſe teachers, as well as of 
wolves in ſheep's clothing, let us put this doctrine a little to the teſt. Let 
us imagine a member of pariiament, a conſcientious diſciple of the learned 
and virtuous Harrington, to move for leave to bring in a bill to aboliſh 
royalty — And why not? I atk, although my reader ftarts ; and why not ? 
For if parliament be competent to change the conſtitution, a member of 
that parliament muſt be competent to move for ſuch a change. Let us 
then imagine leave given, and a bill brought in accordingly. Let us 
farther imagine it to paſs both houſes. Then, according to Mr. Pitt's 
doctrines of the day, if his Majeſty ſhould cloſe his regal functions, by giv- 
ing to this bill the royal aſſent, — and many kings have voluntarily abdi- 
cated thrones, — royalty in our government would be aboliſhed, and we 
ſhould have a new © government and conſitution of this realm as by Law 
« eſtabliſhed *;” without the nation having been once afked, if they 
were willing to part with royalty or not ! 

Such is a point at which we may arrive, by ſuffering ourſelves to be 
guided by Mr. Pit. 

In Mr. Locke we ſhall find a guide more rational and ſafe. © The le- 
« giſlative,” ſays he, cannot transfer the power of waking laws to 
% any other hands. For it being but a . power from the people, 
4e they who have it cannot pats it over to others. The people alone can 
4 > wr the form of the commonwealth, which is conſtituting the le- 
4% pitlative, and appointing in whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when the 
& people have ſaid, we will ſubmit to rules and be governed by laws, 
« made by ſuch men, and in ſuch forms, nobody elſe can ſay other men 
« ſhall make laws for them. The power of the legiſlative being derived 
& from the people by a poſitive, valuntary grant and inſtitution, can be 
„ no other than what that poſitive grant conveyed, which being only to 
* make laws, and not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no 
% power to transfer their authority of making laws, and place it in other 
40 ds. The legiflative neither muſt, nor can, transfer the power of 
% making laws to any body elſe, or place it any where but where the 
« people have +.” 

And now, with leave of the reader, and an eye on the new doctrine 
concerning 1ftruftions, we will put a different cafe. We will imagine his 
Majeſty not to reliſh ſuch a bill as we before ſuppoſed to have paſſed both 
boufes; but, languiſhing at the time on the bed of ſickneſs, he is ſup- 
ported by his attendants, whilſt with tremulous hand he figns the com- 
miſſion, appointing his legi/ative repreſentatives, and with tremulous ac- 
cents delivers his ſhort . to put n18 negative upon the bill ! 

The commiſſioners then enter into conſultation : they remark their 
royal conſtituent's ſituation; in his body weak as an infant, and at 
the ſame time utterly incapable of mental exertion. He cannot, they 
agree, be competent to decide on a queſtion embracing the intereſts of his 
people, and the complicated machine of imperial government: beſides, 
in the enfeebled condition of his mind, he muſt be wholly governed b 


the prejudices of his order; whereas they, on the contrary, are in full 


health of body and mind, and poflets vigorous underſtandings, enlighten- 
ed by ſcience, and enriched by political experience. Acting in a legiſlative 
capacity for the cobole empire, it is their duty, they ſay, to conſult only the 
good and welfare of the people, and certainly without being influenced 


® See the wicenſtitutional language of the two well-known ads of parliament, which 
have taken their names from Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville. | 


+ On Government, B. II. c. 13. 
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any in ſtructions, eſpecially thoſe of one not in a capacity to form à ri 
Ware They, therefore, inſtead of obeying tho king — 
give bis aſſent to the bill, and thereby hurl him and his family from the 

throne of his anceſtors. 

Were men thus to diſobey and betray their conſtituent, being a ting, is 
there a term of reproach, is there an appellation of infamy, with which 
they would not be branded, and juſtly branded? But when a great city, 
or other elective body of the people, has been the conſtituent, we have ſeon, 
in ſupport of the preſent miniſter's attacks on tbe conſtitution, a parallel diſo- 
bedience, a parallel treachery, unbluſhingly practiſed, and as unbluſh- 
ingly cOuntenanced. Such ettrontery, or ſuch ignorance, is ſurely without 

rallel ! 1 
2 — my reader now approve of the doctrines, that, without reference to 
the people, parliament is competent to change the conſtitution ; and that, 
betraying their contiituents, repreſentatives muy act contrary to inſtruc- 
tions ? ; 

If any where we ought to look for a ſacred adherence to the limitations 
preſcribed, ſurely it ſhould be in parliament ; as that authority which is 
to preſcribe rules of action to all others, ought to be moſt ſcrupulous in 
ſetting the example of correct conduct. If parliament may trifle with its 
duty, and overſtep at pleaſure the boundary of its power, why ſhall not 
the prince, or the magiftrate, or the military commander? Analogy will 
not admit of any one power in the ſtate breaking through its conſtitution- 
al limitations more than another: and reaſon will intorm us, that the 
higher the power, the more fatal its excefles. For the exceſſes of the mi- 
litary commander, or of the magiſtrate, the courts of law are corrections 
of ſutficient ſtrength. For the exceiles of the prince, we have a remedy 
in the power of parliament : but for the excefles of a parliament, the peo- 
ple have no appeal, but to their own hearts and their own ſwords. Hence 
we ſee, that of all exceſſes in a ſtate, none are ſo fatal, none lead fo di- 
rectly to anarchy and the diflolution of government, as the abuſe of power 
in parliament. 

T like not this boring of holes in the conſtitution for the factious pur - 
poſes of the day; nor do I approve of undermining either royalty or ari- 
ſtocracy, by attacks on the conſtitution 3 becauſe when that is once be- 
come a thing that may be metamorphoſed by parliament, according to the 
fancy of the moment or to the ſchemes of a minitter,- a conſtitution, in- 
ſtead of a bleſſing, muſt then be a curſe. 

And who ſees not the conſequences, when it ſhall be competent to par- 
liament alone to change a conſtitution ; and when, of courſe, it thall be 
competent to any member to move any change he ſhall be pleaſed to fug- 
geſt? — May not the dregs of our borough corruptions, and the exiſtence 
of a ſtanding army, furniſh another Cromwell with another opportunity 
of garbling parliament, and eſtabliſhing a deſpotiſm at once trampling on 
royalty and ariſtocracy, and enſlaving the people? 

As a compenſation for a deſtroyed conſtitution, let us not hear of the 
glories of the reign of Mr. Pitt; when to become his ally, is to court ex- 
pulſion from a throne : whereas, under the defpotic but able dominion of 
the elder Cromwell, to be the ally of England was to have reſpect and au- 
thority throughout Europe. And when royalty and ariſtocracy on the 
continent, as if arrived at full ripeneſs, are faſt dropping from the tree, is 
Mr. Pitt the only man in theſe iſands, ſo impatient of the autumn, that 
with rude and diſloyal hand he muſt ſhake the branches? That this per- 
nicious child af ambition, equally regardleſs of the true and ſolid intereſt 
of eyery order in the ſtate, ſhould be ſo long ſuffered to go on in his mad 
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_ career, knocking down every conftitutional obſtacle that ſtands in his way; | 


can only be accounted for by that antient adage, Quem Deus vlt — 


prius dementat ; which may be thus rendered: The nation that is 


to deſtruction, is firſt deprived of its underſtanding. 

On the union with Scotland I have ſaid a few words: a few more ought 
to be ſaid. In diſcufling the propriety of a like union with Feland, it 
ſeems to be thought ſufficient merely to refer to that fact, and to ſay, if 
there were radical defects in that legiſlative act, then all that the Britiſh 
legiſlature has been Gy for theſe ninety years paſt has been without a 
juſt foundation. And if I forget not, the miniſter himſelf has. in a v 
triumphant tone, taken this line of argument, meaning to aſſume it as in- 
controvertible, that, after the practice and acquieſcence of ninety years, it 
is impoſlible to impeach the competency of the united Britiſh parliament 
to legiſlate tor the whole iſland : and then, building upon this foundation, 
7 to infer, it muſt be cqually impoflible to impeach the correAneſs 
of that legiſlative meaſure, by which the union itſelf was effeted. But 
what is ſuch reaſoning but the logic of power, inſtead of the language of 
right? Will it not, in the mouth of a Ruſſian emperor an hundred years 
hence, be juſt as good an argument for uniting Swederyor China to Ruſſia; 
becauſe the Polith provinces had been united a century before, and the 
people had acquieſced in the laws? 

The miniſter I know, ſenfible that his logic is none of the beſt, crafti- 
ly intimates, that ſuch as ſhall attempt to refute him, muſt draw all their 
arguments from the elements of Jacobiniſm : hoping as it ſhould ſeem, 
that ſo terrible an imputation will intimidate his adverſaries from exereiſ- 
ing their underſtandings; but it not, it will tagainſt them ſucha preju- 
dice, their arguments will have no effeet. But as my readers will allow 
Jacobiniſm muſt have in it ſome good, if it enable any man to refute (6 
great a logician as the minitter ; and not being much ſcared at the 
thoughts of agreeing in opinion with the Jacobinical John Locke, I-ſhall 

roceed 


To make, then, the union with Scotland a proper caſe in point, and 3 
Juſtification for a like union with {reland, ſornething more, IT apprehend, is 
neceſſary than hiſtorical fat, legitlative practice, and popular acquieſcence; 
and that it muſt be thewn by fair argument, it was an union which the 
then legiſlatures of the ſeparate kingdoms were of themſelves, and inde- 
pendent of an actual reference to the people of the two countries, com- 
petent to make. Now, it my reatonings in this work, on the ſubje& of 
eempetency, are concluſive, this never can be ſhewn ;—no ſuch proof can 
be given : and theretore that celebrated act, be the advantages of it what 
they may, ſtands impeached as deficient in juttice, and a violation of the 
political liberty of both nations: to hold it up, therefore, as a precedeut, 
mult thock every conſtitutional and reaſoning mind. 

I have, however, no doubt but that it, in the particular infiance of Eng- 
land and Scotland, the cafe of the union ſhould be fairly and conftitution- 
ally reviſed ; and if the people had a real and ſubltantial reprefentation, 
by means of which they could notity to each other, and could carry into 
effect their united will, as to the point in queſtion, they would at this time 
be ready to cure the inherent detect in the proceeding of the year 1707 3 
by now agreeing to, and authorizing, the necetlary alteration in their re- 
ſpective conſtitutions, tor effecting un union of the two countries undef 
one legiſlature. All this I believe, beeaute I have no doubt it would be 
their opinion, that, for a ſingle legiſlature to extend the operation of juſt 
and beneficial government to the whole of the inhabitants of Tuts 1$LAND, 
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luncing attendances of the Scotch upon parliaments, the superior courts 
of law, and public offices in London, instead of Edinburgh; against the 
rivalship aud jealousy of two distinct kingdoms; the former would be 
preferred: and that an union must have a natural and visible tendency 
to improve the condition of the two countries. 

But we ought to be very cautious how we draw inferences from the 
case of Scotland in favour of an union with Ireland; for in the busi- 
ness of civil government, which is a business of every day all the year 
round, great indeed is the difference between having two countries 
under the same legislature, divided by a trout-stream or by a sea. In 
the comparison alone, between the Tweed and the Irish Channel, we 
shall find very powertul arguments for an union with Scotland, and 
against an union with Ireland. 

And at all events, an union with the latter ought not to be attempted, 
until all constitutional impediments to its Justice, and its consistency 
with the political liberty of the two countries, shall be completely 
removed. 

But it may be objected to my mode of reasoning, that it theoretically 
impeaches the competency of the British parliament, as it has stood 
ever since the union in 1707, to have legislated for the people of both 
countries. | cannot help that. My concern is not for mere unfounded 
elaims of parliament, but for truth and the constitution of my country, 
If my argument be untrue, it will be easily overturned, and the claims 
of parliament will stand safe and unmoved on their present founda- 
tions: but in respect of any untounded claim of parliament, I hesitate 
not to say, it ought to yield to truth and justice, whenever they shall 
be brought to light, come they from whomsvever they may. And 
from such conduct no possible harm, but incalculable good would re- 
zult, as in the foregoing pages may have been seen in more than one 
instance. Who can doubt of the happy effects of doing away all un- 
constitutional law? or that a legislature strictly de jure, while it re- 
pealed all unsound statutes made by a legislature de facto, would 
retain all that such a legislature had done well, and conlirin all such 
Statutes as could with propriety remain? 


On another particular topic also, besides that just dismissed, 1 thought 


1 had said enough; but, from recent events and recent speeches, 1 


feel called on to request my reader will not only advert to what has 
gone before, but favour me with his attention while 1 offer a little 
more proof—whether it will please the almighty and omniscient Mr. 
Pitt, or not—that in the primary and full sense of the word sovereignty, 
there is none known to the English constitution but the sovereignty 
of tbe people. 

A people free, and not sovereign, is a contradiction in terms, 

What is the end of all government, but the good and happiness of 
THE PEOPLE? Are not the crowns of kings, and the coronets of noble 
zet on their heads to promote this end? Is not every prerogative an 
every privilege bestowed, only the more effectually to secute this ob- 
ject? And is not the supreme power of the state altogether fiduciary, 
and a trust for which the legislative is answerable to THE propLy ? 
* A pupil,” says Holtoman, “ is not appointed for the sake of his tutor, 
* nor a ship for the sake of the pilot, nor an army for the sake of the 
general; but, on the contrary, all these are made such for the sake of 
those they have in charge: Even so the people is not designed for the 
sake of the king; but the king is — out and instituted for the 
people's sake. For a people _ zubsist without“ a king, and be go- 
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« verned by its nobility, or by itself. But 'tis even impossible to con- 
* ceive a thought of a king without a people“. 

I have already, in page 286, called in the aid of that truly great man, 
John Locke, to correct the minister's arrogance and confound his pre- 
sumption, when daring to maintain a doctrine equally contemptible for 
its reasoning, as abominable for its hostility to our constitution; and 
on this occasion again, when I am to controvert another of the minister's 
dogmatical assertions, as unfounded as his doctrine of parliamentary 
competency to change the constitution, I shall resort to the same quazr- 
ter for assistance. | 
„Though,“ says Locke, © in a constituted commonwealth, standing 
upon its own basis, and acting according to its own nature, that is, act- 
ing for the preservation of the community, there can be but one s r eme 
« power, to which all the rest are and must be subordinite; yet the legis- 
&« lative beingonly a fiduciary power, to act for certain ends, there remains 
Still in the people a supreme power to remove or alter the legislative, 
when they ſind the legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in them, 
« For all power given with frust for the attaining an end, being 
« limited by that end, whenever the end is manifestly neglected or op- 
* posed, the trust must necessarily be forfeited, and the power devolve 
into the hands of those who gave it, who may place it anew where 
« they shall think best for their safety and Security And thus the 
„ community perpetually retains a- supreme power of saving them- 
selves from the attempts and designs of any body, even of their 
legislators, whenever they shall be so ſoolish or so wicked as to 
a lay and carry on designs against the liberties and properties of the 
« suhjectſ.“ | 

Here, then, are two species of sovercignty, one active, the other qui- 
escent; the one derivative, and the other original; the one limited, the 
other by nature boundless: a fiduciary or vicarious sovereignty being 
entrusted to that legislative which the nation hath willed and created ; 
while the only underived aud absolute sovereignty is the sovereignty 
inherent in the PEOPLE, 

Mr. Pitt, in the strongest terms, has lately reprobated this sove- 
reignty ; and, for having acknowledged it, has recently taken from the 
premier duke of England the lieutenancy of a county and the com- 
mand of a regiment. Aud of a piece with this despotic doctrine and 
conduct, Mr. Pitt now maintains, that the parliament of Ireland is 
independent of the people; which must either mean, that it have un- 
derived and absolute power, or it can mean nothing. If in another 
sense he mean independent, is it the proof of his, proposition, that of 
three hundred members of the commons house, one hundred and 
8ixteen are depcndent on the crown, by holding lucrative offices? 

This great orator, by a dexterous stroke of logic, which is nof a 
direct answer to a charge brought against him, vindicates the experi- 
ments he makes on the virtue of the Irish commons, in depriving of 
their places of profit such members as will not vote away the inde- 
pendence of their country at his bidding; by maintaining, that“ with+ 
« out co-operation and union of action in the members of administra- 
„ tion, % government can exist.” That this is a true doctrine, shall 
be granted: but then, in return, it must be granted me, that, wich- 
© out a strict :1ion of interests between the people and their represen- 


* Fianco-Gallia, cap. 15. 4 Locke on Cor. B. II. c. 13. 
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© tatives, and a perſect independence of those representatives on the 
* executive power, uo constitution can exist,” A practical demonstra- 
tion of this truth seems to be at hand. 

Once more, with the one hundred and sixteen Irish placemen in our 
eye, let me impress it indelibly on the memory and reflection of my 
reader, that, in the seventeen legislatures of America, in that of the 
vast republic of France, and in those of every new republic, from the 
Tore to the Adriatic, the monstrous absurdity, the cheat, the abomi- 
nation, and the gross indecency, of PLACEMEN sitting and voting 
amongst the REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PPOPLE, is not seen in a Single 
instance! Well may Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Hindbam in- 
veigh against such governments, and set their faces against parliamen- 
tary reforn!!!—well may the host of placemen around them echo 
their trumpery jargon about French principles and the elements of 
Jacobinigm—words that have no meaning, but what the imagination 
of the auditors may please to supply!!!—and well may any borough 
faction take care to cultivate a © co-operation and union of action with 
„the members of administration!!!“ N 

: 25th March, 1799. 

A coxsTITUTION being that original aud chmprehensive expression 
of a nation's agreement and will, declaring under what forms, in what 
manner, and by whom, its affairs shall be administered ; and being, 
consequently, that primary and pre-eminent rule, which is not only to 
give existence and authority to a legislature, but to prescribe the bounds 
it shall not pass: a constitution, then, ought doubtless to be itself clearly 
ascertained, and universally known. It consequently ought to be 
written, and taught to our children, with the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. 

But the English constitution being unwritten, must be to the gene- 
rality of the people unknown ; and even amongst men of education it is, 
alas! far too much a matter of uncertainty “. This ignorance and un- 
certainty have furnished to urprincipled men the perpetual means of 
frittering away to mere unsubstantial shadows, the most solid and 
essential parts of our constitution, intended to hald men in power 
faithful to their trusts, or to punish their excesses: and such men, 
Whigs as well as Tories, have abundantly availed themselves of those 
means, to undermine'the whole fabric of our liberties, 

Hence, the present wretched state of parliamentary representation; 
and the dishonest evasion also of that self-evident principle, that a re- 
þresentative of the people sball not be à court dependant. A man 
gained over to the court by a lucrative office, is made eligible to what 
is called a re-election ; which, in plain fact, is generally nothing more 
than a new nomination by himself, or by some other borough proprietor, 
Hence also, various inferior invasions of the constitution; and hence, 
in like manner, the present attempt, against all principles, to melt down 
the two separate legislatures of this country and of Ireland into one, 
without so much as thinking of previously restoring either of them to 
constitutional purity, 

The Author has seen enough to be no longer surprised at attacks on 
the constitution the most flagrant; at a d-nial of its principles the most 
avowed; or at contradictions of doctrine the most palpable, as ser es the 


When the nature of the reading which is to instruct a man in a kno» ledge of the 
Constitution is considered, the want of that knowledge in men of what called a 
Uberal and polite education, cannot be a matter of surprize, h 
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turn of the moment, in those who, if not disgracefully ignorant, must 
intentionally seek to destroy it; or, recollecting the doctrine of Lord 
Grenvil/e, in May 1797, he might have been astonished at the opposite 
doctrine delivered by that noble lord in March 1799*. 

His lordship's former doctrine has been put on recordan this Work; 
his present doctrine shall now be considered. But it is premised I 
speak from newspaper authority only ; and certainly mean not to im- 

ute to his lordship any thing but what has hitherto appeared in the 

eports of the Parliamentary Debates, and as far as I know stands un- 
contradicted, I merely speak of Lord Grenville, as the author of the 
doctrines, because given in his name; and 1 mention him by name, 
because it is his name—a lord of parliament, a statesman, and a cabinet 
minister—that gives weight and influence to such doctrine, 

Echoing Mr. Pt, his lordship now, in as many words as it should 
seem, maintains, that“ The parliament and the king have a right to 
„change the constitution.“ If this language have any meaning, it must 
mean, that the legislature have a right to annihilate the English con- 


stitution, and to give us, in exchange, a new one, on the model of the 


late French monarchy, or of the present Russian or Turkish empire, or 
any other whatever. Fathionable as it is become with some amongst 
us, to admire such regular governments as I have mentioned, 80 
friendly, as they insinuate, to order, to religion and human happiness, 
It is, I confess, no satisfaction to my English feelings, to be told, par- 
liament has a right to make such a change. And my reason tells me, 
that this monstrous doctrine—a doctrine as subversive of the aristo- 
cracy and the throne, as it is of all freedom—has already fallen before 
the many demonstrations of its erroneousness and absurdity given in 


this Work. 


% 


If the doctrine were, indeed, true, it must then be allowed, that, the 
legislature having a right thus to annihilate {be whole of our constitution 
and our liberties, its right to annihilate all the separate parts must be 
indisputable ; but as my Lord Grenville will perhaps with most com- 
placency submit to refutation when it comes from himself, let him listen 
to bis own words, which J have fortunately preserved. When, in May 
1797, it was his lordship's object to quash the first tendencies towards a 
Parliamentary Reform, which he reprobated as an attempt * to change 
« the whole frame of our constitution, he asserted, and truly asserted, 
that “ to take away the elective franchise was a violation of fundamental 
rights, which the two houses of parliament were not competent to 
* enact, and to which His Majesty could uot give his assentf. — 80, 
then, it seems, parliament is competent or not competent, omnipo- 
tent or not omnipotent, just as the ministerial order of the day may re- 
quire !—And the constitution of England is to exist, or not to exist, 
Just as it shall please Mr. Pitt and his majority !—A curse on such de- 
testable maxims !-—-Shame be to the country, where a man can thus 
say and unsay—and can thus sport with things the most sacred, and 
remain a minister! | 

Here, then, we see the blessed fruits of an unwritten constitution! 
Men, relying en the general ignorance of the community on the subject, 
are tempted equally to misapply the principles of the constitution, in 
order to stab it to the heart; or to falsify, or to deny the principles 
themselves, when so doing better serves their turn. Neither his bre- 
thren of the peerage, nor his majesty, methinks, can be much obliged 


» See tif Debate of the r9th, as reported in the Courier of the 20th. 
+ See p. 42, and w hat follows. 
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to Lord Grenville for this doctrine of parliamentary omnipotence ; for 
it is but a single step, and a very short one, trom a similar ciaim of 
right in tbe tro gest part of the parliament ; and which at any time 
may be set up with equal justice; for the lords mov recollect, their 
house has once been voted useless; and his majesty can never forget, 
that a parliament (as it called itself) took off the head of a predeces5or. 

Let his lordship have the full advantage of his own argument. 
But it was not merely,” said he, „“ on the question of a regency 
« that parliament was omi/potent. They might constitutionally make 
« a qucstion of the rights of sovereignty; tor the righ: of the king to 
« the crown, was a parliamentary right. In this country the consti- 
« tution acknowledged, and knew of no other, and it would be trea- 
„% sonabie to dispute it.“ I am glad his lordship allows there is other 
treaus, besides that which may be put into an indictmen: ; but 
whether in this case treason be, in di-puting, or in asserting, a right 
in parliament wholly “ to change the constitution,“ or to abolish 
royalty, let the candid reader judge. 

This doct ine of a right in parliament “ to change the constitution,“ 

being absolutely necessary to authorize an union with Ireland -» he 
plaa propose, the possibility of 144 an union on pal amntery authority, 
Should now seem to be at an end; unless for this sorry mess of portage, 
the English nation is become capable of elling the inheritance of its 
liberties. But as it certainly is not understood by the people of England, 
that this union, whether in it-c.f a good or a bad thing, cannot be had 
but by a complete surrender of their constitution; it 15 fit they should 
be apprized of the nature of the bargain offered them; when they will 
do well to consider if after such a surre der, on such an occasion, that 
constitution ever can be recovered, but by the $h:ddiag of rivers of 
English blood. 
I may now, I trust, pass over without comment that part of Lord 
Grenvill.'s speech, wherein he with an air of rrihumph asserts, „ there 
« did not exist a lawyer in the country, who could start any oh ection 
é to the power of the respective l-gislatures to carry into effect the 
“ union of both counrries;” meaning of course by the plan now pro- 
possed, and by mere parliamentary authority. 

But his lordship, when about to change the constitution,“ finding, 
as well he might, the Sovereignty of the People in his way, observes, 
« the sovereignty of the people was pleaded as a jus“ iñcation of the ob- 
«. jection, on the ground of the incompetence of the legi lature; and it 
Las contended that parliament could not annihilate the rights of the 
people. But how is this statement supported? Is there in reality such 
a thing as the Sovereignty of the people ? I will maintain and prove 
that uo such thing does, or can exist. It does not exist in this 
country; it does not exist in any republic, or in any democracy 
whatever; and the proof is satisfactorily made out from this simple 
« and undeniable consideration, that me portion . fene nut exer— 
% cize a Sovereignty over the rest. The sovereignty consequently can 
% only reside in that part to whom it is rang e, and the remainder 
and greatest portion are divested of supreme power, and are only to be 
viewed as ut jects. 

That this consideration is indeed sufficiently :5:p/2 we may allow; 
but that it is andeniable, must not be so readily granted. Tis in truth 
sophistry beneath criticism, were it not on too serious a subject to be 

ed over in silence; and came it not from an authority calculated to 
impose on the public. If it be the effect of sheer ignorance, how 
deeply js it to be lamented that, at a season so stormy as the present, 
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zuch men should be at the helm of state! But if we could suppose all this 
Jingle of words, and Mr, Pitt's sophistries on the same subject, a 
designed conſusion thrown over the truths of the constiution, in order 
to undermine it, how dreadtul must be the idea, of being, amidst 
rocks and whirlpools in a tempest, at the mercy of such pilots ! 

The word “ Svvereignty” in our language has at least three distinct 
Significations. I have already noticed two of them; one, having re- 
ference. to the legislature; the other, to the people; for, as before 
observed, a people ee and not 59werergn, is a contradiction in terms, 
and that which no reasoning mind can conceive, None bat the king 
can exzcute the laws; none but parliament can ea! Statutes z none 
but the people can“ change the constitution.“ 

When, in contempt of distinctions so clear and intelligible, men 
in power, by misre presentations of our constitution, attempt its vioſa— 
tion, shall they not be publicly rebuked, and the nation put on its 
guard against such false guides? England has seen the day, when the 
being convicted of perverting a constitutional princip'e, on which 
rested for its preservation the frame of our government, and the whole 
fabric of our freedom, would have driven the ablest and the strongest 
ministers from their seats. But how long such perversions, and their 
attendant violations, will now be patiently endured, the writer pretends 
not to calculate. 

Not having as yet examined imo the principles imputed to United 
Irishmen, he knows not their exact tendency, nor their extent; but, 
be they what they may, it is impossible that, as proncples, they can go 
more completely to the subversion and annihilation of our government 
and our liberties, than this single principle maintained by ministers, 
that “ parliament has a right to change the constitution.“ 

Knowing this strange doctrine is to be found in HH , the writer 
can therefore, little as appears to him the respect of ministry for the 
freedom of their country. impute it even in them to mere prejudice 
and error, of thinking. Wheretore let him say to them, Cease to im- 
pute criminality to parliamentary reformers ; or treasons to men who 
may hold political principles, which, if pursued to their full extent, 
might lead to @ change of cox! 7..1rory if wished for by the people. 
First, pluck from your own eve, this beam, of a parliamentary-au- 
thority, „to change the constitution;““ before you condemn others 
for having in theirs, the moat of a change less exceptionable. Shew 
your regard for English liberty, and the sincerity of your attachment 
to the English constitution, by exerting all your influence as men and 
us ministers, to fortity that liberty by purging that constitution of its 
© corruptions, that it may be restored to its native excellence and*ener- 
« ojes, That constitution thus rescued from danger, and rendered the 
object of rational admiration, you may then sleep quietly in your 
beds, without the dread of existing conspiracies, or causing those ill 
« humours, which bring such disorders into being. Recollect that, of 
© all causes of national discontent, none in nature can be so sttong and 
4 
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so deep-rooted, as those which arise from seeing the barriers of liberty 

one by one broken down; and from a fixed belief, that it is the. 

Settled design of men in power, to subvert the true foundations of the 
government entrusted to their care.“ a 

By attending to the distinctions, in respect of ode, which 
have been pointed out, my Lord Grenwi/le may clearly see, how ** some 
„% part of the people may exercise sovereignty over the rest,“ —a 
sovereignty legislative and executive, without trenching in the smallest 
degree on the constitutional, original, inherent, and only- absolute 
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sovereignty of the people: but if his lordship shall reſuse to stand cor- 
rected, and shall persist in maintaining that soverignty can y re- 
5:4; in tho to whom it Is zrans/ re, he will and chargeable, on his 
own shewing, with not only Stripping of Sovereignty nis SOVER!IGN 
Aulus ELr, but of reducing his king to the condition of + a sURj Kr, 
and the subject of his own ministers ; for the whole of the cube 
sowereignty, Which is all the sovereignty belonging to his majesty, is 
constantly“ rRANSFERRED,” and“ exercised”? jn. If, then, 
66 sovereignty can only reside in those to whom it is !rans/orred * and 
if those who, by thus appointing their representatives, „are Ae 
& of 5upreme power, and are only to be viewed as 5uhjects,”* it will in- 
evitably follow, that Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundas, are 
SOVEREIGNS, and the king a 5w5j-c5, I have long thought such was an 
object of the system; I have long foreseen and foretold the conse- 
quences of Reevean LOYALTY : It is a LOYALTY, ave, verily, it 
is LOYALTY, at the shrine of which every thing sacred in our con- 
stitution is doomed to be successively sacriſiced; to gratify that dis- 
tructive faction which, having frauduleatly monopolized our Reene- 
$£NTATION, and thereby concentred all power in itself, now calls 
it elt 0MNIPUTEXT,” 

Here, then, take we leave of those Leaders in the Irish chace, I. 
Piit, and Lord Geenwilc; nor has the © echoing horn” of Mr. Hula, 
shaken any one of our conclusions on the incompetency of parliament 
to change the constitutions.“ 


CONCLUSION, 


By way of Appendix to what I have related, of the English nobility 
having been first made hereditary, as a master-stroke of policy in the 
tyrannical Norman, I ſhall now, from the 16th chapter of Franco- 
Gallia, present my reader with an exact parallel, in the policy of „g 
Capet, whose royal house in our time is paying the debt of his perfidy. 
« We must not, says the historian, “ omit making mention of the 
cunning device made use of by {ugh Caper, for establishing lumselt in 
his new dominion : For whereas ail the magistracies and honours of 
the kingdom, such as Dukedoms, Earidoms, &. had been hitherto 
from ancient times conferred upon select and deserving persons in the 
general Conventions of the People, and were held only during good Seh 
0:2 3 whereof (as the lawyers express it) then were beneficiaries ; Hugh 
Capet, in order to secure to himself the atfections of the gieat men, was 
the first that made those honours perpetual, which formerly were but 
temporary; and ordained, that such as obtained them should have a 
hereditary right in them, and might leave them to their children 2nd 
posterity in like manner as their other estates. Ot this, see Frances 
cs Conanus the Civilian, Comment. 2. cap. 9. By which notorious 
lact, 'tis plain, that a great branch of the Public Council's authority 
was torn away; which owever (to any man who seriously considers 
the circumstances of those times) seems impossible to have been 
effected by him alone, without the consent of that Great Council 
4. only.” 

Be this conjecture, respecting the Great Council, as it may, the fact, 
ad to posterity. was the sa ne. In England it should seem, too, that 
the Great Council was consenting to the proposal of William. The 
whole of it had been elected by the People to its office for eue yea»; and 
the whole of it, corrupted by the king, and their own ambition, assumed 
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perpetual poaver, Since the glorious Revolution, we have twice teen an 
English House of Commous act on the same principle, although not 
quite to the same extent. By the proverb, we are taught to be. 
"ware of the third attempt . 

It cannot now be doubted but that the precedent *et by Hugh Capes, 
and the consequences which the cunning Norman had scen to flow from 
it in France, had determined him on playing the same game in Eng- 
land, As this event in France happened about fourscore years before the 
Norman invasion, there had been sufficient experience of its effects to 
reach William how to promote his own treacherous and despotic de- 
Signs, by a similar policy. 

These two most extraordinary events, so materially affecting the con- 
stitutions of two free nations, scem to be full of instruction to modern 
times ; and particularly to an English nobility, as well as to an English 
King and his Counsellors, 

Capet and the Norman had each, partly by entzigue, and partly by 
the sword, seated himself on a throne to which, not being preferred by 
a free election of the people, he had no right. A © nsciousness of 
having a bad title, and a conteinpt for national or human rights, in- 
spired each with the idea of striking at the root of popular power, by 
tearing from the people the election of their legislators and leaders. In 
the nefarious attempt, each completely succeeded: but with much 
difference in the issue. 

Capet's successors, with the aid of those who had partaken with 
him in the people's spoil, at an early period shook off all popular 
controul, which never recovered itself for eight hundred years; and 
after long and bloody struggles with a nobility whom their predecessor 
had made hereditary and tyranical, they succeeded in the end, in con- 
verting that nobility into the insigaificant and contemptible pageants of 
a court. Such is the regular progres: of despotism when it takes its 
natural course. The final catastrophe--the harvest of vengence which 
hath at length poured in upon the Capetian family, and the servile 
nobility of France; all originating in that handful of seed sown by 
Capet, and those he drew by corruption from their proper stations in the 
Franco Gallican government—we in our awtul day have witnessed. 

Now the early sucessors of the Norman conqueror, were equally 
disposed with those of Hugh Capet, to have pursued a similar course in 
England; but the e of popular freedom being deeper rooted in 
this country than they had been in France, and concurrent circum- 
$tances more favouring their operation, so much of the ancient con- 
stitution as, under certain trammels, restored to the people an election 
of Representatives, to share once more with the Nobles and the King 
in making laws, was, after a tedious interval of darkness, and trouble, 
recovered. And although the circumstances attending its recovery, and 
the very great proportion of arbitrary power that necessarily remained to 
the King and the Barons, in consequence of the feudal institutions, and 
the Norman law which William had insidiously engrafted upon the 
Saxon free customs, and which operated as far as they went in the way of 
poison; yet by the genuine excellence and innate vigour in what re- 
mained of our Saxon constitution, England had the happiness to pre- 
serve so much of her antient law, and such a degree of popular freedom 
as always ta call herself a free country, and strongly to feel the senti- 
ment of Liberty. 5 
I is this sentiment that, down to the present moment, has been the 
charm which, with a temporary exception, has at all critical seasons presetv 
ed the throne and the nobility; for, so long as the people conceived them- 
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selves free, they u-ither pried into ancient or modern historyith too 
curious an eye ; but, considering their King, and their Nes, as 
—— certainly 7 to their constitution; and atbuting 
to that constitution; all their liberty, they have ever shown angular 
attachment to the throne, and an uncommon t for the nility, 

It should, however, now seem, as if it were the intention onen in 
power, to cure the people of these prejudices, as silly fancies; avell as 
to wean them from looking to the constitution for the preseriion of 
their liberty as a still more ridiculous farce ; but, to speak in t plain 
zeriousness becoming our subject, we may observe, that, con- 
tempt of the awful instruction held up to crowns, and corom, and 
state councellors, by the French revolution, there are thosen this 
country who seem to despise the policy of cherishing a sentirnt of 
liberty in the bosoms of the people,. and who'think it wiser to tethem, 
they neither are free, nor ought to be free. 

The people are accordingly told, and by gentlemen holdingffices 
under the government, that an House of Commons is an aembly 
having tull power to dispose of their property, but is not, new was, 


nor ever ought to be, their Representative“. They are told tat an 


English king has a right to surround himself with foreign merenary 
troops, in any number, at his own sole discretionf, They. ar told 
that Parliament has“ absolute, despotic authority ;"” and, as a neessar 
consequence, they are lastly told, it has a right, if it please, to exabli 
in this country the constitution of Turkey, or Morocco ! !! 4 


The Commonwealth in Danger: and, The Example of France, a Warning to Ritaip. 
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quences of the doctrine, 286, 287 
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government, 46 
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Criſis of Europe in reſpeQ of freedom or ſlavery, 269 
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Dangerous men in a ſtate deſcribed, 73 
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* N „ the effect of bad laws, 35 
Defenfive ſyſtem on true principles: Its advantages, 118 
De Lolme 2 231 
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n a weak government, 131 | 
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—— its natural courſe and conſequences, 296 . 
is complete, where the prince has the power of taxation, and 1 
the . of mercenaries, 205 1 
5, of the preſent French government inquired into, 270 q 
Diſarming a people, is to degrade and enſlave them, 142 
d Diſcretion, Political, an object of the greateſt jealouſy, 112, 189, 191, [ 
202, 240 | | 
* in a judge, reprobated by Sir William Jones, 153 ? 
ought not to defeat the end of juries, 255 | 
to Diſtribution of the 5 military force, 119, . 20, 126 _ f 
Doctrines of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville as ſubverſive of the ariſtroeracy | 
and the throne as of all freedom, 292, 293 
23 D'Ortez's noble anſwer to the French King, 162 
Dragooning ſyſtem conſidered, 165, 169, 172 | F 
Yiving the country, as a military maxim, conſidered, 144 
0 Dundas, Mr. Secretary: His claim to diſcretionary power conſidered, 189 YI 
—_ - His circular letter conſidered, 1 95 
A Duties of government, make part of the proper buſineſs and duty of 
every man, 256 2 
Dyer, Judge, nobly vindieates the Engliſh law and conſtitution, 25 | 
| 
nt, | 
E. | 
— Effingham, Earl of: acts conſtitutionally, in refuſing to draw his ſword 


againſt Engliſh America, 161 
— afterwards employed and honoured by his Majeſty, 16k 


* Egyptian flayery likely to be the lot of Engliſhmen, 97 
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Election * of legiſlators and of all ow ogy in England antiently aw 


nual ; and the wiſdom of the practice. See Annual Election. 
Elective power of the people: What it was, and what it is, 221 
Elizabeth defends En jand without a ſtanding army, 98 
Emancipation, as praiſed by the Saxons, 129 
England can only be ruined by a parliament, 24 
England and France politically compared, 178 
Engliſh army in 1688 ſaved their country by their loyalty, 161 
Engliſh preſs ; its condition in December 1798, 266 ; ' 
Engliſhman; every one is a member of the government of his country, 


197 | | 7 

Karlin, for purpoſes of revenue, are badged like pariſh paupers, 37 

antiently were ſworn to have arms, 110 

Erſkine, The Hon. Thomas: ſupports the liberty of the preſs, 246 

Expence of the preſent ſyſtem of government enormous, 124, 125, 245, 263 
of the propoſed ſyſtem, contraſted with the preſent, 124, 245 

of arming : Who ought to bear it, 140 

of deſolating the coaſt as a precaution againſt invaders, 146 

Eyre, Lord Chief Juſtice: On weed 167 

— — mm On the liberty of the preſs, 261 


F. 


Facts worthy tne attention of Engliſhmen, 51 

Fees received by one clerk in one year, above 170007. 59 
Ferguſlon's Hiſtory of Civil Society quoted, 157 

Fletcher quoted, 152, 158, 191 * 
Forms carefully preſerved at the introduction of deſpotiſm, 88 
Foreign military duty: How to provide for it, 114 

Fox, Mr. his ſpeech, 39 

| his ſelf-denying declaration, 62 

ſupports the liberty of the preſs, 254 

France: Her reaſoning protracts the war, 93 

Her rivalſhip conſidered, 121 

Her power, 170 * 
Freedom cannot be preſerved unleſs the Poſſe Comitatus be reſtored, 149 
French armies clothed from England by connivance, 82 | 
Fundamental rights not ſubject to the power of parliament, 44 


* Election, f which all they who aim at, or profeſs, arbitrary power, ſeek by every 
means to detraud the people,—they are particularly vigilant and jealous in preſerving te f- 
es? and, in proportion as they find the delegation of their power dangerous to their own 
authority or ſecurity, re lit its duration. 

The Grand Seignor, accordingly, in order to ſecure the more effectually the fidelity and 
dependence of the Baſhaw, the Cadi, and the Nufti of Aleppo, appoints, that is, elects them _ 
ANNUALLY ; as we are informed by Dr. Ruſſel in his Natural Hiftory of Aleppo. 

And with all Emperors and Kings it is a general rule, that minifters, and magittrates, and 
military officers, who are to 2 efere/ont and to ſerve tem, thall be not only of He own elections 
but remeveable at leu ſurc. What an uproar we ſhould have had amongſt our Alarmiſts, and 
What cries of conſpiracy ! contpiracy ! treaſon ! treaſon ! had modern reformers propoſed 
that uch reprejentarives of his Majeſty thould hare enjoyed ſentennial power, independent 
of the royal will!!! . ; 

« We cum tere fore but admire the modeſty by which it was propoſed, and the dexterity 
by which it has been brought about, that an Engliſh Houſe of Repreſentatives, intended by 
the conſtitution to 74/2»-/ext none hut the people, and peculiarly to ſerve rem, ſhould in à 
moſt extenſive degree be appointed by perſons iz ether intereſts ; and that, with reference to 
the Pegple, that houſe is to exift independent of them for ſever years ; white, with reference 
ts the Xing, it is to be ct cable at his fileafure? . | F 
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Game laws conſidered, 138 

Germany's means of ſecurity againſt France, 269 

Gerrarde, Attorney General, nobly vindicates the law and conſtitutiou 
258 

— defined, 196 

Grattan, Mr. His ae on borough parliaments, 40 

Grecian and Turkiſh government contraſted, 26 | 

Great council of France and of England ; how firſt corrupted by Hugh 
Capet and William the Conqueror, 295 | 

Grenville, Lord: vindicates the conſtitution, while he ſhews his igao- 
rance of it, 43, 44, 292 

— maintains abſurd and miſchievous doctrines, 48, 292 
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Hale, Sir Matthew : His ſuperſtition, 28 

his great and venerable character, 259 

Hampden : his wiſdom and patriotiſm, 271 

Hawkeſbury, Lord : {now Earl of Liverpool] author of a very valuable 
book on national defence, 105 | 

3 — reaſons ably in favour of a reform, when a conſlitu- 

tion is impaired, 166 
* quoted in ſupport of the author's reaſonings, 106 

107, 108, 109, 124, 131, 135, 139, 151, 161 

Henry VIII. his tyranny, 14, 28 

Hereditary judges and legiſlators conſidered, 210, 213, 213, 215, 216, 
218, 219, 22 | 

— ſeats in 4 Houſe of Commons, 221 | 

High —_— among the Athenians, to interfere in the aſſemblics of the 

eople, 

Holt, 2 Chief Juſtice, quoted, 260 

Hotoman quoted, 289 

Houſe of Commons unrefarmed : Its danger, 62, 296 . 

— may be rendered inadequate to the guardianſhip of 
the public purſe, 71 

— — muſt deſtroy the conſtitution if its ſeats become he- 
reditary, 221 ; 

Hume, David, ſtiles a ſtanding army the mortal diſtemper of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, 158 | 

Hurd, Biſhop, quoted, 181, 257 
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Jefferies, Judge, Allybone, and Scroggs; their abominable doftrines, 260 
Jones, Sir William, quoted, 109, 110, 112, 122, 133, 150, 192 

— His plan of military aſſociation, 193 

Income Tax: how to be conſidered, 271 | 

Indifference, Political, highly criminal, 2 

Inflammatory writing conſidered, 196 

Inhabitants ought to be anſwerable for defence of the coaſt, 102 

ought to be armed, 104 

Innovation, in politics, the conſtant cry of thoſe who moſt practiſe it, 88 
Inſenſibility to a public intereſt produced by bad laws, 34 

Inſtructions to conſtituents, 39, 278, 283, 284, 286 

Invaders of liberty: The rn more criminal than the antient, 21 
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Ireland : Her unhappy ſituation, 162, 165, 166, 170, 248, 28} 


: Expoſtulation in her favour, 281 


: How to preſerve her attachment, 249 s 
Juries conſidered, 128, 255 . 
ury : Its independence and purity violated, 65, 66 
uſtice muſt not be violated by ſtatutes, 19 


K. | | 
Killala, invaſion of, illuſtrates the Author's prinelples, 243, 245, 243 
King, The : Is not his independence xr ha ? 38 : =" 
originally elective, 413 
— antiently ſubje& to depoſition for miſgovernment, 214 


L. 


Landed gentlemen and merchants duped, 222 
Land-Tax: Its ſale conſidered, 87 
Lauderdale, Duke, 157, 207 | 
Law muſt agree with reaſon, 19, 253, 255, 258, 261, 264 
Its genealogy» 13 | 
—— without liberty, is an engine of oppreſſion, 57 
— by whom it is moſt reſpected, 85 
— of libel conſidered, 253, 266 
—— not always made by parliament, 252 
not the ſole rule of action, 263 | 
Legal protection, diſtinguiſhed from political or civil liberty, 16, 13 
— further conſidered, 20, 32, 38, 39 
Legiſlative power when unjuſt : Its policy, 39 
Legiſlature of England and of France compared, 47 
- - deſcribed by Blackſtone, 68 
Libel: How defined, 264, 265 
Liberty, civil and political are the ſame, 16 
national, conſiſts in ſelf-government, 20 
is not in part ſurrendered by entering into civil ſociety, 20 
is ineſtimable, 16 
ought to be cheriſhed by Kings and nobles, 296 
ought to be the prime object of all conſtitutions, of all laws, 
and all political acts, 256 | x 
and election, ſynonimous terms, 3 
and corruption: Their ſtruggles convulſe the ſtate, 9 
and property, conſidered, 40 
— of the preſs conſidered, 252, 253, 254, 261, 266 
Liverpool, Earl of, See Hawkeſbury 
Locke quoted, 271, 290 
Lords of parliament. How they became hereditary, and the ſuperior 
Court of Judicature, 211, 212, 213 4 f 
— — originally elected by the e 
Loyalty defined, 160 5 5 | 
—— ought to be rightly underſtood by, and properly to influence, 
military men, 162 ; 
—— How to extinguiſh it, 165 
Loyalty, Reevean : Its character and conſequences, 295 


' M. 22 > 
Machiavel's advice againſt the uſe of ſtanding armies, 157 
Magiſtracy annual as in antient times: its wiſdom, 226 
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INDEX, 


Magiſtrates 3 all antiently eleQed by the people, 213, 218 


armed with an invidious and dangerous power by the law, 

commonly called Mr Pitt's Act, 64 

how kept to their duty by King Alfred, 66, 67 

Magna Charta conſidered, 25, 30, 38 

Manceuvres military: eaſily learned, 123 

Marathon, the battle of, 115 

Married men to be prefered to batchelors as militia ſoldiers, 13 

Martial law in Ireland under Charles I. 41 

Trenchard's opinion of it, 164 

Mercenary: ſoldiers, the miniſters extraordinary aſſertion concerning 
them, 18, 37 


Merchants ſaid to ſupply the French armies by permiſſion, $2 ſee 

Midhurſt Parkwell votes for repreſentatives, 43 

Militia ; was formerly of two diſtin kinds in England, 108 

——— — of England ſent to Ireland, 199 

Military and civil inſtitutions ought to be intimate! 

grand and ſub diviſions youu 99 

—— depots of a certain _ —— 2 11 

wer: its proper diſtribution the preſervative of liberty, 1 

— — 4 be taught in all ſchools, 116 Ki 

——= Feſtival of Switzerland, 131 

officers formerly elected in the tithings, hundreds, &c. 127 

210, 21 b 

——— whe controverted, 144, 147 

——— obedience to illegal orders is criminal and puniſhable, 160 

government — — 136, 171, 172 173, 174 

Miniſter: how he ſhould be choſen, 94 

Miniſters maintain dectrines as miſchievous as any imputed to united 
Iriſhmen, 295 

— —— which, if admitted, prove them our fovereigns, 
and the King a /ſubje4, 295 

Money, its comparative values at diſtant periods, 32 


* 


* united in a ſtate, 8g 


Monteſquieu's imperfect notion of repreſentation, 49, quoted 79, 80, f 


157 | 
Morocco: Its conſtitution may conſtitutionally be introduced into Eng- 
» * 
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National freedom the ſou} of a ſyſtem of national defence, 115 

Navy of England, not her proper arm of defence, 148, 149 

Naval mutiny conſidered, 151 

Nobility and men of property, under a right ſyſtem of national defence, 
would riſe in dignity and reſpect, 111 

Norman line of kings: the pernicious effects of their aſcending the 


throne, 216, 217, 218, 219, 223, 224, 254, 2 6, » 
Northumberland--The duke gf; appealed to, 196 7 


0 


Obedience to ſuperior officers no juſtification for illegal 2, 160 


= -- a doctrine fatally miſapplied by too many military men, 136 
Ode by Sir William Jones, 112 | 

Economy of national defence, when conducted on right principles, 
104, 149, 8 


ought not to be kept on foot within a free country, 1 55 
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of war ought to'be ſtudied, 246 

Oputiod — a propoſal for collecting it, 55. 

is the ſupport of government, 261 

—— how it ſhould be cultivated, go, 265 

— of: illuſtrates the anihor $ pringiples, 147, 243. 245, 
248 


<> 


Pan ; the great alarmiſt of antiquity, 227 
Panic- ſtricken : their extravagancies, 27 
Parliament; erroneous notions of its power, 15, 24 
the limitations of its power, 19, 22, 24, 26, 38, 44, 
258, 272 

violates the conſtitution, 14, 28, 20% 32, 33, 
by enatting the propoſed union with Ireland, woult change 
the conſtition, 285 
= is not competent to change the conſtitution, 24» 26,” "285, 
286, 287 
W Bj reform : its neceſſity enforced, 53, 129, 170, 152, 176, 
18 
— — — why now inyeighed againſt by certain men, 290 
its oppoſers the deadlieſt enemies of their country, 


167, 250 

— an inſidious mode of attacking it, 81 

- is it practicable i in Ireland? 168 

Parliamentary Reformers vindicated, 268 

Partition of Poland ought _ to be guaranteed by England, 269 

Party: its ſho 1 

3 of England; how it affects Ireland, 249 
: an immenſe number created and advanced by Mr, Pitt, 40 

—— their apes ones wh in the Houſe of Commons, 435 67, 177, 183, 

188 

— — 2 not to have ſeats in the other Houſe of Parliament at com: 

man I 

—-——titit made hereditary i in violation of the confittutivn, 211 

Petitions to the Houſe of Commons, 3, 80, 187 

People of England do not underſtand the terms on which i it is propoſed 
to unite with Ireland, 293 

People the: for their protection and happineſs, law, legiſlature, and 
conſtitution, have all been created, 258 

Mr. Pitt, his character, opinions; and achons as a ſtateſman conſidered, 
35» 40, 42, 44, 54, 88, 5% 6% 79, 82, 84; gr, 93, 94, 95» 96, 
98, 149, 153» ans 166, 167, 168, 7, 189, 205, 23% 247» 

2470, 280, 28 

Placemen to be likened to with caution, 33 would not ſit in che Houſe 

| © of Commons, 41, 86, 291 | 

Political tranſubſtantion as abfurd as papal, 279 ' 

Political, or civil liberty, 'confidertd; 30; 35, 45, 43, 49," 59; 56; 

| 57, 62, 86, 97, 105, 136, 158, 165, 169, 183, 186, 223, 225» 
243, 248 

Popular repreſentation gives to monarchy ? and ariſtocracy all their value, 9 

Poſſe Comitatus confidered, . 110, 123, e 1 33, 138, 149, 245 

Prerogative defined, 3 | 
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INDEX: 


Pretehder to the throne, a convenient bugbear, 47 

Price, Dr. how deſcribed, 14. On property * government, 16 

Principles, quoted, 17, 19, 22, 26, 34, 44, 56 

— of government, violated in our practice, 37 

—— French ; conſidered, 78, 79, 151, 152, 154 

Printers of newſpapers erected by Mr. Pitt's act into a dangerous ſpecies 
of magiſtrate, 72 

an of Henry VIII. were, by act of parliament, made equal 
to law, 14, . : 

Property: what it is, 86. How to ſecure it, 198, 271 

of the whole nation in danger, $6, 232 : 

——— Cannot be taken by the legiſlature arbitrarily, 272 

——— i; invaded, and the end of government ſubverted, when taxes 
are levied otherwiſe than by genuine repreſentatives, 272 

how intended to be ſecured againſt the ſupreme power by the 
conſtitution, 271 
8 — ſubmitted to the ſerious conſideration of the Engliſh nation, 
I, 197, 253 

Profiitution, rolitical, inſtanced, 86 

Proteſtant aſcendancy characterized, 280 

Public voice: its political omnipotence, go 

Purſuits of Literature criticiſed, 227—242 

Purity of legiſlation in America, and its cauſe, 266 


R 


Rapin quoted, 153, 162, 215, 216, 217, 220 

Reaſon the teſt of law, 19, 253, 255, 258, 261, 264 

Reform or periſh! is now the Author's apoſtrophe to Ireland, 279 

Reformation of parliament at length undertaken by Mr. Pitt, 280 

Repreſentation : The fundamental principle of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
15, 84. Alſo of the Iriſh, 249 

— - the criterion of political or civil liberty, 9, 16, 21, 25, 
39» 02 


to what in England it is reduced, 32, 33, 68, 238 
— vittual: what it means, 16 
A the effects of its loſs. 37, 89 

— the principle ſtruck at in the American war, 9 
entangled with law, 21 
— of a repreſentation : political nonſenſe, 48 
— —— of Ireland: the great cauſe of her calamities, 166, 250 
— - explained and illuſtrated, in anſwer to new objections, 
275-279, 283, 286 4 
— the baſis of all the modern free governments and written 
conſtitutions, 271, 291 . 
— eſſential to the preſervation of PROPERTY, 272 
—— igqꝑnorance of the conſtitution a cauſe of its decay, 291 


after a total deſtruction by the Norman tyzant was par- 

tially reſtored, 216, 296 

Repreſentative and legiſlator not the ſame, 274 

— of the whole kingdom, or whole empire : No ſuch cha- 
rafter known to the Engliſh conſtitution, 273, 275, 279, 283 


— government, reprobated or recommended, as ſuits the mi- 
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Repreſentatives of the people muſt be corrupt in the extreme, to hold at 
the ſame time lucrative offices under the executive power, 86, 290 
Reſiſtance: when juſtifiable, 22 | 
Revolution of 1688, defeftive, 25 
French, conſidered, 178 


© Rights muſt be exerciſed in order to be preſeryed, 217 


Royal family of France now paying the debt of their founder's perfidy 
to the people, 296 ü 
Ruling intereſt of miniſters : as it has appeared to the author, 81 


8 


Saxon political inſtitutions: their wiſdom, 98, 105, 107, 180, 212» 
213, 216, 220, 222, 256 

Security, national: How to be obtained, 93 

Sedition act, conſidered, 64 | 

— of America, quoted, 265 

Septennial Act, conſidered, 34. 38 

Sharp, Mr. Granville, quoted, 191 

Soldiery of the ſtanding army, conſidered, 150 

Soliloquy: The imaginary one of a miniſter, 142 


Somers, Lord Chancellor, quoted, 167, 256 


Sovereignty of the 8 aſſerted and vindicated againſt the ſophiſtries 
of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, 289, 290, 293, 294 | 
Standing armies, introduced into Europe by Charles VII. of France, 111 
have reduced the antient nobility to inſignificance, 112 

cauſe depopulation, 102 

| the greateſt of all national dangers, 125, 151, 154s 

161, 163, 247 

in times of greateſt danger are inefficient, 134, 244 

ſubvert the governments which employ them, 135 
- were the firſt cauſes of taxation in Europe, 205 

Standing army ; compared with the preſent militia, 136 

how employed by Charles II. 154, 173 

the monſtrous aflertion concerning it of Dr.. Stuart, 19 

— England warned againſt it, by Lord Chatham, Su ift, 

Temple, Trenchard, Anonymous, Machiavel, Ferguſon, Mon- 

teſquieu, Lord Liverpool, Fletcher, Ariſtotle, Burgh, Blackſtone, 

and Hume, 153, 155, 158 | 


Star Chamber: The court of, characterized, 260, 261, 262, 264 


Statutes are frequently defective, 14 


Stuart, Dr. Gilbert, quoted, oy 199, 209, 213, 214, 217, 218 
y | 


Stuart, Sir James: his military ſyſtem conſidered, 246 
T 
Taxes conſidered, 69, 87, 88, 245, 246 


Any iwallow up more than the land revenue of the whole 
iſlan 


-, . when deſtructive of the conſtitution, 

Temple, Sir William, quoted, 136, 155, 176 

Terror ſyſtematic: how confidered by Monteſquieu, 80. A ſuppoſed 
object of it, 6g | a 

Tierney, Mr. The debate on his motion on May 8, 1798, conſidered, 


186 
Torture conſidered, 162, 174 
Trajan: His wiſdom and magnanimity, 142 
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INDEX, 


Treaſon conſidered, 14, 69, 167, 188, 293 
'Trenchard quoted, 152, 155, 157, 164 


Truth and libel of oppoſite natures, 262 


—— pleadable, in juſtification of a writing proſecuted as a libel, 265 


Unanimity called for, 83, 88 


— the proper effect of political liberty, 89 
its means and object, go 
Union with Ireland, as propoſed, objected to, 282, 293 
would change the conſtitution of England, 285 
Union with Scotland conſidered, 282, 288, 289 
Unnatural inſtitutions the cauſes of infinite evil, 164 
Uſurpation; of a nature ſubverſive of our conſtitution inſtanced, 69 


Volunteers of Ireland a bleſſing to that country, 164 
The effects conſidered, 167 


Violation of natural rights: 


War: The Author's opinion of the cauſe of the preſent, 36, 76, 78, 81 
: The ſhallow pretences for its continuance, 268 


Weapontakes conſidered, 129, 
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132 


William the Conqueror robs the people of an elective legiſlature, and 


makes it hereditary, 211 


Wray, Judge : nobly vindicates the law and conſtitution, 258 
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P. 


25 8 For correcting this line, compare | 175 


with p. 65 1. 22 

44 38 wih p. 68, I. 23 

©2 12 read ſolemno 

81 $ from bottom, dele comma 
« now '* 


86 To « fation”” ſhould be in italics 


88 14 read then levy 
94 11 read hundreds 
93 2g read places 
l02 21 read our damages 
o 34 read ſufficient to make 
113 zo read author 
114 21 read ſoldiers 


aſter 


208 
211 
217 
218 
213 


220 


116 4 from bottom, read would have been | 227 


139 17 ditto, read Richard II. 
141' 2 read offices 


232 
265 


142 9 read they are, on a return of peace, | 272 


to be 
145 29 read to lead 
147 17 read neceſſary 


277 
279 
280 


152 2 read nobility and of all oppoſing 281 


land-owners ? Our 


289 


. 
14 real are not 


201 laſt read fail 
203 Between line «5 and 6 from the bottom a 


whole line is omitted; therefore 
inſert -Was no more than a natural 
effect of an obvious cauſe, for ſuch 
a militia 
9 read he ſhould 
Firſt note, read William I. 
9 from bottom, read repreſentatives 
29 read into an 
35 read ariſtocracy, a legiſlature withe 
out popular repreſentation, and 
1 read the imperte& election 
Note, read Bpov 
13 trom bottom, read 57, 86 
32 read Zenger 
36 read cighty-two thouſand 
22 read by right of 
$ from the bottom, read military law 
I4 read keep down 
g read I give but 
6 from bottom, read Hotoman 
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